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FOREWORD 
By 
Dr. TRIGUNA SEN 


Formerly Vice-Chancellor, Jadavpur University and 
Varanasi Hindu University, 
and sometime Education Minister, Government of India 


Itis extraordinary! how passively West Bengal accepted after partition 
the uprooting and the near-extermination of an entire people who 
participated almost to а тап in the Indian struggle for freedom. True, the 
uprooting did not occur in East Pakistan in one swift swipe. It was like a 
wasting disease. But it was this slow and surer process which ensured the 
steady expulsion of acompletely denuded Hindu population through riots 
sponsored by an Islamic State and social, economic and religious 
persecution of the Hindus by Muslims in collusive partnership with the 
bureaucreacy, which caused anger in West Bengal but did not provoke the 
Hindus to retaliatory reprisal. Only in 1950, in the wake of brutal 
massacres in different districts of East Bengal, did the Hindus retaliate and 
immediately a two-way exodus began which might have brought about an 
unofficial transfer of population and a natural solution of the communal 
problem in West Bengal. But Nehru had reasons of his own to stop this 
natural solution of the problem and he bestirred himself immediately to 
stop this two-way movement by the Delhi Pact of 1950, The Pact stopped 
this two-way movement effectively and the Muslims who had left West 
Bengal returned and Nehru saw to it that their property was restored to 
them. Butthe exodus of the Hindus continued and lingers down to this day. 
Even the Buddhist Chakmas of the Chittagong Hill Tract are now being 
hounded out of the recesses of their hills. 

Yetin the Western zone of India Nehru effected an exchange and then 
proceeded immediately to solve the problem of the West Pakistan refugees 
with such thoroughness that within two years they were resettled and 
integrated into the body politic of India. 

Yet this tragic migration, which was the most formidable challenge to 
the people of post-partition West Bengal and which was never faced with 
the seriousness it demanded either by the people of West Bengal or by the 
Central and State Governments, has become a forgotten episode in West 
Bengal, although the results of this unresolved problem confront us at 


every step today. 
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The author of this book has passed through the harrowing experience 
of a refugee existence. He has known the the painful toil of beginning life 
from scratch. He has tried to recreate in this book the trauma and theagony 
of the refugees and their desperate struggle for a foothold in the country 
which they regarded as their own and where they were treated as aliens. 

The author's task was no less than a journey through four decades of 
contemporary history which gave a radical twist to West Bengal politics. 
The task wasardous and difficult. The documents he got from the National 
Library helped, but they were no more than reports of the various 
committees appointed by Parliament. Apart from the assistance of some 
kind individuals who willingly parted with some valuable documents they 
had preserved, the author had to depend entirely on the experience and 
knowledge he had gained from years of living in colonies and camps and 
on interviews with persons whose confidence he had acquired by sharing 
their lives. He has visited nearly all the colonics and camps of West Bengal 
and also the refugee settlements in Dandakranya, Uttar Pradesh, Dethi, 
Bihar and Orissa. He intends to visit the refugee settlements in Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Tripura, Assam, Rajasthan and other places in India 
if he gets adequate financial support for completing the second part of this 
book on East Pakistan refugees outside West Bengal. 

In the present volume he has described in detail the arrival, reception, 
and the tentative government attempts at rehabilitation of about 25 per 
cent of the refugees in govemment camps and their struggle for a human 
existence in the camps and for economic rehabilitation in West Bengal. 
But more than 75 per cent of them were left to their own resources to fend 
for themselves . It was they who took the plunge and violated the basic 
right to private property by founding what came to be known as the 
squatters’ colonies which sprang up at first in the environs of Calcutta and 
then throughout West Bengal. 

It was these squatters’ colonies which transformed the placid and 
conformist West Bengal scenario and gave ita complex and unpredictable 
character in the course of their long and bitter struggle against the 
Establishment for the land they had grabbed. Their struggle was ultimately 
merged in the wider struggle of the Leftpolitical parties for political power 
in West Bengal. 

With the help ofa mass of historical materials which would have been 
irrevocably lost without his unremitting toil among people living in camps 
and colonies, the author has skilfully unravelled the tangled skein of West 
Bengal politics. The trauma of refugee existence, the frustrating 
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uncertainties of living in a land where they were regarded as locusts 
gorging the much-needed food of the local population, the fever and the 
fret, starvation and death, the struggle for survival against insurmountable 
odds and finally resurrection through a deft interaction with Left political 
parties seeking to seize political power and the consolidated use of their 
voting power in a society whose political life was completely dominated 
by the craze for votes — all these facts about the political life of West 
Bengal, which have been little known till now, have been brought to light 
and interpreted by the author with documents that are peculiarly refugee 
and which faithfully portray the life and the struggle of the refugees in 
West Bengal. Whether his interpretations are accepted or not, I believe that 
the present perception of the last four decades of the political life of West 
Bengal will be vastly changed by this book. 

Ihave lived the better part of my life in the mostrefi ugee-concentrated 
area.of West Bengal and I was associated with Dr. B. C. Roy in doing 
whatever I could for the educational upliftment of the refugees. But I was 
never aware of what was happening in the entrails of the vast and 
apparently moribund human mass around me. The book came to me like 
arevelation : even in the midst of suffering, starvation and death the human 
spirit remains imperishable. 

Lam sure that this book willbe of immense value to political and social 
scientists and historians and future researchers on this subject in this 
country and abroad. West Bengal needed such a pioneering work in the 
field which the author has made his own and in a very real sense this 
book is a pioneering work. With these words I commend this book to 
the readers. 
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I conceived this book as a chronicle of the unrecorded history of the 
tragic migration of the East pakistan refugees and of the near-annihilation 
of a people and their intellectually and emotionally vibrant sub-culture. 
The central theme of this book, however, emerged from my daily 
discussions extending over a month in the late seventies with my youngest” 
brother, Sadhan Chakrabarti, a practising Communist (CPI.M.) leader at 
that time. He pointed out to me the importance of the refugee population 
in the Left’s struggle for power in West Bengal. The exaggerated Leftist 
leap into prominence and power, he argued, cannot be explained by the 
partial Communist hold over the working class. The peasantry did not 
come into the picture at all before 1967. The refugees, he added, were the 
striking arm of the Communists and of the Marxist Left. 

This thesis opened up the exciting possibility of a redefinition of the 
authorized version of Leftist movements in West Bengal. As years passed 
in interminable interviews with refugees in camps and colonies and as 
documents specifically refugee became available to me, I had a more 
realizing sense of the true meaning of the impact of the influx of refugees 
on the society and politics of West Bengal. That meaning, I felt, more or 
less coincided with the thesis of my brother. 

After about a decade of unremitting toil I succeeded in collecting 
relevant government documents and the records of different political 
parties and every single piece of paper emanating from a refugee source. 
I pieced together the relevant materials and found that the refugee and 
Leftist movements intertwined. The nearly incomprehonsible twists and 
turns of Left politics in West Bengal make sense only when one views them 
from this standpoint. 

The starting-point of this process of intertwining is the establishment 
of the squatters’ colonies. It is the point of departure from the traditional 
and conformist West Bengal society to a society with a radical 
modernization ideeology. The aggressive violation of the basics of the 
existing order - the right to private property - by the refugees and their 
successful anti-eviction movement against the joint assault of the 
landowners and the Government introduced a new element — refugee 
power — in West Bengal politics. The colonizing movement brought into 
existence a composite organization of the refugees, the United Central 
Refugee Council (the UCRC) with representatives of the CPI, and of the 
Marxist Left ( the RSP excepted) in leadership positions. The UCRC 
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devised the strategy of a war of attrition against the Establishment and an 
organizational apparatus for the application of this strategy in their 
struggle against eviction. 

The investigation of the anti-eviction movement presents a 
fascinating picture of the growth of the UCRC as a new centre of power. 
It implemented the mass line of Liu shaoqui for the total mobilization of 
the refugees under its banner. And it succeeded. Within a short time the 
UCRC leadership acquired real expertise in the management, mobilization 
and manoeuvre of millions of refugees. They made Calcutta the city of 
processions, the nightmare city. The necessity of holding one big rally after 
another at a short notice perfected the administrative machinery 
improvised by the UCRC. The machinery reached such a working trim that 
a Calcutta rally of a hundred throusand men could be held or cancelled at 
will without a single hitch. It was this organizational apparatus which 
became the basic infrastructure of all Left political agitation in West 
Bengal, while the UCRC became the model of a Left From Government 
working through consensus. It discreetly propelled the refugees towards 
the Left, and in less than a decade the CPI established its control over 
millions of refugees. After the split in 1964 the control over the refugees 
passed into the hands of the CPI(M). A description of the influx of 
refugees, their dispersion, the establishment of the squatters’ colonies, the 
emergence of the UCRC and of the struggle of the refugees under the 
leadership of the UCRC can be found in Chapters 1-7. 

Chapters 8 and 9 give an account of the hellish life of the refugees in 
government relief camps and the satyagrahas of the deserters from the 
camp at Bettiah in Beharand of the camp refugees in West Bengal against 
the government fiat of exile at Dandakaranya. 

Chapter 10 carefully reviews four decades of government 
rehabilitation work. The review shows that government work in this field 
was one of non-performance. The visible symbol of this failure is about a 
thousand squatters’ colonies . In the early sixties these colonies swarmed 
with children. Hunger and disease and the vagrancy of street curs filled 
them with a venomous rage which exploded against the Establishment 
whenever the opportunity came. The CPI(M)-dominated Left Front 
reaped the fruits of this nihilistic violence during the Food Movement of 
1966. In the seventies these lousy children grew into a new breed of young 
men. They are the marginal men, uninhibited by the values and mores of 
a settled society and responding to the inner urges and compulsions of an 
animal nature. it was they who were used by the Right as well as the Left 
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to introduce the politics of murder and change the entire complexion of the 
politics of West Bengal. 

Chapter 11 outlines the three important Left movements in the fifties 
and sixties — the Tram Fare Enhancement Resistance Movement of 1953 
and the Food Movements of 1959 and 1966. An analysis of these 
movements shows that the pre-split CPI and the CPI(M) could not break 
out of the UCRC model of stopping short ofa guerre à outrance. They kept 
the movements within the tolerance limit of the Government. In other 
words, the CPI(M), the CPI and the Marxist Left envisaged not a 
revolutionary seizure of power but the exercise of limited authority within 
the framework of the Indian consititution. They accepted the Nehruvian 
set-up and functioned as constitutional Opposition parties. The CPI 
abdicated its revolutionary role as early as 1951. The violence of the Food 
Movements of 1959 and 1966 was introduced into the political scene by 
teen-age refugee children. The Communist parties also could not bring 
within their fold the unproletarianized up - countary labour force and the 
peasantry of West Bengal, Thus they performed the ‘vanguard function’, 
not of the proletariat, but of the refugees and the petty bourgeoisie and 
responded to their aspirations by opting forthe ‘politics of. elections’. They 
aimed low and their target (Writers’ Buildings) was soon hit. 

The concluding chapter seeks to demonstrate that when the Left 
arrived, itmeantin reality the conquest of power by anexternal proletariat, 
the refugees, as the CPI(M), the CPI and the MarxistLeft were refugecized 
to a very large extent in the process of their struggle against the 
Establishment with the help of the refugee power. The chapter also takes 
a close look at the work of the CPI(M)-dominated left Front rule. The 
Government implemented measures like the distribution of vested land 
among the landless, fixation of minimum wages for agricultural labourers, 
registration of share-croppers through the Operation Barga, and the 
institutionalization and democratization ofthe power structure through the 
revitalization of the Panchayat bodies. These measures were notinherently 
radical. But it was the involvement of the landless and the poor peasantry 
in the implementation process of these measures and the uninhibited style 
of functioning of the Left parties, backed by State power, which turned the 
enforcement process of ordinary legislation into what looked like a 
revolutionary movement for the seizure and distribution of landamong the 
landless. It was State power which initiated these changes and oversaw 
their implementation. The massed power of the entire refugee population 
behind the Left Front Government gave it a babarian energy which was 
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missing in conservative polity of West Bengal. But twelve years of 
uninterrupted exercise of political authority have divested the 
Communists and the Marxist Left of all ideological commitment. The de- 
ideologized Left is now indistinguishable from the other bourgeois 
political parties. А refugeeized Left chose the easy way to power and paid 
the price by loosing its identity. 

This book is not an account of the entire refugee situation in West 
Bengal. It is extremely difficult to bring the whole of it into focus in one 
single volume. I have therefore tried to restrict myself to the struggle of the 
refugees for economic rehabilitation and to show how this struggle took an 
unexpected turn and became something quite different. 

IamafraidIhave not been able to treat my subject with unimpassioned 
objectivity. I could not maintain the necessary psychic distance from the 
refugees. Tam arefugee myself and have experienced traumata of all kinds 
of arefugee existence. The nostalgia for my native land and the Padma has 
never left me. In this sense, this book is largely autobiographical. I am one 
of those millions who came here, suffered and died or are dying. I have 
lived this book all my life. The idea of it began to take shape some twelve 
years ago, but I wrote it in six months. I can say about this book what Vernet 
said about one of his paintings: II m'a demandé une heure de travail et toute 
ma vie." 

Rathayatra, 24 June 1990 Prafulla K. Chakrabarti 
A-11/549 
Kalyani 741 235 
West Bengal, India 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE EXODUS 


The history of the migration of the Hindus from East Pakistan after 
partition is one of the most tragic episodes of contemporary history. It is 
the story of the uprooting of a virile population deeply attached to their 
beautiful land. But, unlike what happened in Punjab, the uprooting was not 
effected in one swift swipe through massive pogroms on both sides of the 
border, nor was it a two-way traffic which settled the problem of 
communal rioting in Punjab. In Bengal it was an agonizingly protracted 
process. It started before partition with the Noakhali riots of 1946 and 
continues down to this day. The migrants came in waves. At times the 
migration hit West Bengal in the shape of formidable breakers and often 
subsided into atrickle. But, except fora very brief period, it never stopped. 
It will not stop until the last of the non-Muslims is driven out of that 
country. This is the approved method of solving the minority problem in 
Islamic countries. So the wearisome trek from the East to the West 
continues. Meanwhile East Pakistan has transformed itself into 
Bangladesh. But the process has not been reversed except for the lucid 
interval of the Mujib regime. Slowly but steadily a whole people is being 
squeezed out of the country by economic and social ostracism and by 
pogroms at regular intervals. 

The Noakhali riots started the migration and the Hindus crossed the 
international border in ever-increasing numbers after partition. The inflow 
of the migrants accelerated during the Police Action in Hyderabad in 
September 1949. By the end of 1949, however, it nearly petered out. The 
first phase of the migration was thus over. An ideaof the extentof the influx 
may be had from the fact that by March 1948 the number of migrants had 
swelled to a million.’ By June 1948 the number reached 1.1 million. Of 
these refugees, 350,000 belonged to the urban middle classes, 550,000 to 
the rural middle classes, and a little over 100,000 were agriculturists and 
a little less than 100,000 artisans. The concentration of refugees varied 
from district to district.” 

The sense of insecurity which developed among the East Bengal 
Hindus during the hate campaign between the Nizam and the Government 
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of India preceding the Police Action led to a panicky exodus from East 
Pakistan. This will be clear from the following Table? . 


Table 1 


Rate of Admission to Government Camps 


Number of refugees 
admitted to Govt. camps 


July 8,408 
August 19,109 
September 18,638 
October 


Gradually the tide ebbed away and finally almost ceased by the end 
of 1949. 

The second phase of the migration began with the pogrom of February 
1950 in East Pakistan. This time the migrants came down like an 
avalanche. The entire administrative machinery cracked under the strain. 
The organized killing of the Hindus and looting of their property started at 
Bagerhat in East Pakistan and then it spread to other areas. The February 
riots started achain reaction of organized violence in both Bengals and this 
time it was not a one-way traffic. For in 1950 not only Hindus came from 
the East to the West, terrified Muslims also started their trek from West 
Bengal to the other side of the border. The extent of refugee influx into 
West Bengal in the wake of the February riots will be clear from the 
following account” of the rate of admission to government relief camps in 


West Bengal. 
Table 2 


Rate of Admission to Government Camps 


Number of refugees 
admitted to Govt. relief camps 


THE EXODUS 


Buttherefugees who sought shelter in government camps represented 
only a small fraction of the total influx. A large number of those who 
crossed into West Bengal, Tripura and Assam tried to fend for themselves. 
The Census of 1951 shows the extent of the influx. In 1951 there were at 
least 3.5 million refugees in West Bengal. 

The migration continued even after the conclusion of the Delhi Pact 
of 1950. The Pact provided for the return of the migrants on both sides of 
the border to their homelands and assured them of complete proprietory 
rights to their immovable properties left behind. The Pact-somewhat 
checked the influx temporarily. It did not stop the flow of migrants. 
Another result of the Pact was that a large number of Muslims who had left 
West Bengal and Assam in the wake of the February riots re-entered these 
States. According to some estimates, they were far greater in number than 
those who had migrated during and after the riots. But the exodus of the 
Hindus did not cease as the Pact failed to give the East Bengal Hindus what 
they wanted — a sense of security. From April to September 1950 around 
25 thousand refugees were accommodated in government relief camps 
every month. The following Table‘ will show that, although the rate of 
the influx gradually slowed down, it never ceased. 


Table 3 


Rate of Admission to Government Camps 


Number of refugees 
admitted to Govt. camps 


October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 


In June 1951 the rate of influx registered a sudden increase. About 
9,800 refugees were admitted to govemment camps. The number was 
nearly double that of the average rate of admission in the earlier five 
months. In July the number shot up to 9,9007 

The introduction of passports for travel from Pakistan to India on 15 
October 1952 started a new exodus. It was the third phase of the migration. 
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During the preceding five years there were no restrictions on travel 
between India and Pakistan. But on 15 October Pakistan introduced 
passports unilaterally. So India had toreciprocate. The Indian Muslims felt 
nosense of insecurity asa result of the introduction of the passport system. 
But in East Pakistan the Hindus were seized with panic. They saw in the 
passport system a method of plugging the escape route to freedom. So a 
few months before the passport system came into effect, the exodus 
increased. Gradually the number of migrants swelled until it attained 
formidable proportions in the second week of October. For a time the 
number of migrants almostequalled the figure of the great exodus of 1950. 
The increase in the number of migrants becomes evident from the rise in 
the rate of admission to government camps. The rate served as a barometer 
which registered the rise and fall of the influx of refugees. 

From January to June 1952 the average rate of admission to 
government camps was 2,062. The rate of admission during the next six 
months will show how from July the number began to increase until it 
reached its peak by mid-October when passports were introduced and then 
it suddenly fell. The following Table? will illustrate this point. 


Table 4 


Rate of Admission to Government Camps 


The rate of admission 
to Govt. camps 


July 


August 7,800 
September 10,654 
October 31,753 
November 1,715 


December 


The next phase began after 1960-61 although there had been a rise in 
the influx in 1955 and 1960 due to communal disturbances in East 
Pakistan. During the period 1961-65 there arrived in West Bengal at least 
a million refugees. The exodus was the result of widespread minority 
killings in Rajshahi and Pabna districts in 1962 and in Dacca and other 
areas in 1964-65. A Canadian correspondentof the Times Inc. of Montreal 
gave a truthful account of the pogrom of 1964-65 which the US and 
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Pakistan “Governments wanted to hide by a conspiracy of silence. 
According to his account, 10,000 Hindus wete rendered homeless in the 
environs of Dacca alone. Innumerable Hindu houses were burnt down. On 
the walls of earthen sheds which were left standing were inscribed in Urdu, 
‘This is the house of a Muslim’. Hundreds of wounded men were brought 
in open trucks to the poorly staffed hospitals of Dacca. Foreign doctors 
offered their services to these hospitals, but the Pakistani doctors turned 
down the offer. Even the nurses of the Peace Corps were removed from 
these hospitals. No foreigner was allowed to penetrate the iron curtain 
concealing these brutal killings’. Then came the massive exodus 
accompanying the birth pangs of Bangladesh. It was an exodus 
unprecedented in human history. 2.70 lakh men came to West Bengal”. 
And the process continues to this day. The Buddhist Chakmas are now 
being evicted from their homes in Bangladesh. The Bangladeshis will not 
rest until they have cleansed their country of the last of the infidels. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE DIASPORA 


In Bengal there were no large-scale killings immediately after 
partition. Rather, the riots which preceded partition gradually petered out 
after the Proclamation of Independence. The exodus sparked off by the 
Noakhali riots gradually ceased and the atmosphere of violence yielded to 
a sense of euphoria generated by the newly-won independence, Why did 
it start again at an accelerated rate ? 

Initially the post-partition migration from East Pakistan was not 
caused by communal violence. It was largely due to deliberate and 
sustained mental torture to which the Hindus were subjected by the 
Muslims. There was again the universally shared concern of the Hindus for 
saving their womenfolk from their leering Muslim neighbours. Hiranmoy 
Banerjee cites an incident in his book Udvastu which illustrates this point. 
He had an interview with some refugee gentlemen who had come with the 
first wave of migration after independence. They related how Muslims 
violated the sanctity of their homes and harassed their womenfolk. Hindu 
women found it difficult to get out of their homes to take their bath in 
nearby ponds. Whenever a Hindu woman went to take her bath in a pond, 
Muslims, young and old, would gather on two sides of the pond and start 
singing unmentionable doggerels in unison. To take an instance : 

A Hindu woman had got down to the pond for her bath. Immediately 
Muslims, gathered on one side of the pond, started singing the first line of 
a doggerel : 


Pak Pak Pakistan 


Pat came the reply from the other side of the pond : 
Hindu's hubby Musalman 


The terrified Hindu girl stood stock-still in the water. This added to the 
fun of the crowd. A middle-aged Muslim then came down the stairs of the 
bathing ghat and addressed the girl, ‘Oh darling (bibi ijan) ! Itis getting late. 
Why are you tarrying ? Why not get back to your home 2’. This was 
followed by loud guffaws from the crowd. The situation became 
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‘curiouser and curiouser' even as the girl stood frozen with terror in the 
water. The middle-aged ruffian then added amidst cheers from the banks, 
“Your auntie's joints must have become stiff. She is finding it difficult to 
move. Take her hand and get her out of the water”! 

The incident revealingly illustrates the mental suffering of a 
community which was the most influential and affluent in East Bengal 
before partition and played a vital role in the struggle for freedom. 
Independence was followed by a total change in the attitude of the Muslims 
towards the Hindus. The overbearing attitude of the submerged Muslims, 
the deliberate insults heaped upon the Hindus and above all the assault on 
the horour of their womenfolk were no doubt compelling factors. But 
these would not in themselves have impelled them to leave their hearths 
and homes. They would have stayed on had there been the protective cover 
of a just administration and the assurance of a fair deal for the minorities. 
No doubt the Pakistani leadership was mouthing promises for the 
protection and welfare of the minorities. But these promises were no more 
than words. Actually the local administration was in collusion with a 
malignant population, hungry for the lands and women of the Hindus. It 
was therefore a complete lack of faith in the Govemment and a total sense 
of helplessness that prompted these men to take a leap into an unknown 
future. 

There was another category of men who left East Bengal immediately 
after independence. In East Bengal it was the Hindus who took the most 
active part in the freedom movement. The educated Hindus supplied the 
leadership as well as the following in the struggle for independence. They 
had fought for independence with a total dedication and smilingly went to 
the gallows. But this freedom for which they had staked everything came 
to them asanightmare. During British rule Hindus and Muslims were both 
equal in slavery. After the attainment of independence the non-Muslims 
were unfree or dhimmis in an Islamic State. They suffered from the 
nameless fear of a submerged population rising up in hate against them. So 
these men who wanted ‘to walk with their heads in the clouds" did not 
want to live in a country where they would not get the taste of the freedom 
which they had fought for all their lives. They left East Pakistan when 
partition became a fait accompli. 

There were also other reasons for the migration after partition. The 
first wave of migrants belonged mostly to the middle classes. The vast 
majority of the population was hostile to the Hindu minority. The Hindus 
lived scattered in different parts of East Pakistan and were like islands 
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surrounded by a foaming sea of hatred. They felt insecure, helpless in the 
face of the sullen hostility of the majority community. The largely rural 
setting of East Pakistan and the difficulties of communication in a country, 
where big rivers, streams and canals created impassable barriers, 
oppressed them with an obsessive feeling of forlornness. They felt 
themselves cut off from the rest of the civilized world. This feeling of 
forlornness was heightened by the fact that their natural leaders — men 
who had dared and defied the might of the British Empire — left 
immediately after partition for reasons stated above. As days passed the 
Muslim National Guard spearheaded the assault on this helpless 
population in collusive partnership with the East Pakistan officialdom. 
Added to this was the economic persecution of the Hindu middle classes 
for whom it meant starvation. It is therefore significant that the evacuees 
during the first phase of the migration belonged mostly to the middle 
classes. In the face of this persecution by an entire population even a well- 
meaning Government would have felt helpless, not to speak of the Pakistan 
Government which did nothing to mitigate the sufferings of a hunted and 
leaderless population. The East Bengal Minority Welfare Committee 
pointedly referred to this problem : ‘What even the East Bengal 
Government can do if doctors, lawyers and shopkeepers are boycotted 
and are not granted trade licences and if landowners’ lands are not 
cultivated ?” A large number of refugee shopkeepers told a staff reporter 
of the Amrita Bazar Patrika that ‘by every shop owned by a Hindu, Muslim 
shops sprang up and there was pressure to patronize them in preference to 
Hindu ones. Teachers among the refugees complained that they were 
insulted even by their pupils”. Thus although there was no large-scale 
communal disturbance, the economic boycott by the majority community, 
terrorization of the Hindus and the consequent fear psychosis were some 
of the causes of this early migration. 

Apart from economic persecution there was religious and social 
persecution. The East Pakistan Government connived at these acts of 
persecution. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee accused the East Pakistan 
Government of creating a condition which forced the Hindus of East 
Bengal to seek refuge in India. He said that he was receiving letters daily 
from East Bengal that young Hindu wives were being kidnapped or 
forcibly separated from their families and that Hindu girls were being 
given away in marriage to boys of the other community; that Hindus were 
being insulted in day-to-day dealings; that eminent Hindu Congress 
leaders like Dr. Jiban Ratan Dhar were being harassed, their houses 
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searched and sealed; that Hindu students were being forced to take Muslim 
food.” In short, the situation made it impossible for the Hindus to remain 
in East Pakistan with self-respect and live the life prescribed by their 
religion. The East Bengal Government did nothing to prevent these things. 
When approached, it issued sugar-coated statements expressing fine 
sentiments. But the executive of the East Bengal Government did not act 
according to these fine sentiments. The conclusion was therefore 
inevitable that, while the Muslims were given full religious protection, the 
Hindus were denied the same. Thus Hindus could no longer hope toremain 
in East Pakistan with any sense of conviction that their religion and their 
habits would be honoured and protected by the Pakistan Government 
should there be attempts to interfere with those rights.* 

Dr. Banerjee further observed that he also belonged to East Bengal. 
East Bengal Hindus were deeply attached to their land and their hearths 
and homes. They would not like to leave their villages even if they were 
promised material gains in other places. But they prized their self- respect 
and the honour of their women above everthing else. When these two were 
violated, they would court death and prefer annihilation. So, however 
much the Indian Government might wish them to stay in East Bengal, they 
would come to West Bengal. One should bear in mind here that the entire 
bureaucracy of East Pakistan was Muslim as Hindu government officers 
had opted for the Central and the State Government services in India. 

The causes outlined above were clearly brought out in several 
interviews which a U.P.I. representative and a Patrika reporter had with 
some refugees at Sealdah station.” 

A few samples follow. A reporter of the Amrita Bazar Patrika 


writes :6 


When interviewed, Ramprasad Nath from Tipperah said, ' am a 
peasant. I supplement my income by catching and selling fish. The Muslims 
forcibly carried away the standing crop from my field. On several occasions 
when I went to the village market, the hooligans looted all the fish I had and 
reminded me that such things would happen in Pakistan." 

Sashibhusan Dey from Noakhali said, ‘We have to live in constant fear. 
The Muslims often threatend us that our young girls would have to marry 
Muslim young men. So I had to come over to West Bengal with my entire 
family. Father of three young girls, I did not dare stay on.” 
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Sisir Dholi from Barisal said, “The pujahs, marriages and other functions 
in the homes of the Baboos would give us our livelihood. But they have all 
migrated. Today in East Bengal we are without any occupation. To stay there 
would mean death to us.’ 

Subimal Ghosh from Gopalganj said, ‘Pakistan is an Islamic State. 
Hindus have no place there.’ 

Another said, ‘What could we do ? When the price of rice is over Rs. 40/ 
- per тайпа, when no medicine is available for the sick; when the officials do 
notcare for us; whenno protection is given, when one is insulted or assaulted, 
and no steps are taken even against ordinary crimes like robbery and theft; 
when the Government has not made any arrangement to give us relief against 
economic distress; where every Hindu is looked on with suspicion, how can 
you expect us to stay there ?' 


Ataconferenceat the University Institute Hall on 16 August 1948, Sir 
J.N. Sarkar in his presidential address emphasized that the migration was 
due to religious persecution and dishonest, discriminatory legislation 
setting one sect above the law. He compared the migration from East 
Bengal to the flight of the English Puritans to Holland and thence to 
Massachusetts and of the French Huguenots in the time of Louis XIV to 
Holland, Prussia and England. He regarded this influx as one of the most 
tragic migrations in history. The migration was on as vast a scale and as 
colossal in its economic effects, as the *wandering of the tribes' or the 
‘migrations of races’ in ancient times, of which historians like Gibbon 
have given such graphic descriptions. ‘But it is far more tragic because 
these tribes moved in organized hordes, compactly under recognized 
leaders, fighting, conquering and settling wholesale in new lands where 
they soon absorbed the local populations. Thus the Germanic tribes of 
Angles and Saxons settled in Britain and mingling with the local 
population formed the present strong English race. Also the Huns in 
Hungary, the Goths in Spain and so on. But they belonged to an age when 
there was plenty of virgin land in those countries. The same is true of 
European colonization in North and South America which had 
measureless areas of virgin soil and a very small, primitive and ignorant 
population. Hence this local problem was easy, and they settled in the new 
lands with all the power and resources of their European mother countries’ 
Governments behind them.’ 

But the gigantic migration from East Bengal had not the advantage of 
an emigration ‘which means something well-planned, well conducted and 
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at once fitted into the life of the land and society to which emigrants are 
sent. But our East Bengal brethren have complicated the problem of 
massiveness by that of lack of plan and leaderly guidance". 


Sealdah Station : The Gateway to Hell 


So the tragic migration continued. An expropriated and leaderless 
population drifted into Sealdah station mindlessly with nothing but a 
forlorn hope and a deep-seated nostalgia for the land they had left behind 
for good. A contemporary and vivid account of the plight of the refugees 
at Sealdah station platform is given by a reporter of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika* : 

On Thursday I spent hours with the refugees at Sealdah station where 
they detrained and spent several days before moving elsewhere. As soon as 
they arrive, they queue up in front of a room in the South station where 
everyone of them including babies is given inoculation against cholera and 
such other diseases. They are then required to present themselves in family 
groups before an officer of the Relief and Rehabilitation Department 
а a MAUA And each family is given a certificate entitling it to 
shelter in arefugee camp. This over, the families spread their beddings, if they 
have any, onthe South station platform and wait for their removal to a refugee 
camp of the Govemment of West Bengal. An area of 39 x 36 sq. ft. (sic) has 
been carved out by rope fencing which the refugees are entitled to use till they 
are transferred to the camps. Imagine in that space over 5 to 6 thousand men, 
women and children huddled together and spending their days and nights. 
There areonly three taps which supply drinking water to these people andonly 
two latrines for women and about 12 latrines for men. 

While they stay in the station they are given free *chira' (puffed rice) and 
*gur' (molasses) as ration by the Government which is distributed by non- 
official relief organizations working there. There ends the responsibility of 
the Government and relief associations. If a man falls ill, it is nobody's look 
out, If a woman is in birth-pangs she can expect no other help except those 
offered by her neighbours. When I went to the South station, the very first 
sight was the body of anaked man, a skeleton, to say rightly, passing stool and 
dying beside the steps which are used by thousands of daily passengers. 

Even in the midst of this suffering which would melt a strong heart, I 
heard stories of how agroup of people masquerading as relief workers cheated 
these unfortunate people. The tactics generally adopted by them were to 
collect together a number of families and induce them to accept their 
leadership on the understanding that they would secure money and doles for 
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them and that the refugees would give them a share of these doles and money 
in exchange. There are also stories of how young women were lured to take 
up immoral life by these unscrupulous men. Women are also employed to 
induce their own kind. 

How do these refugees spend their days and nights on the station 
platform ? Imagine, young women taking their bath in the open with 
thousands of people around. Imagine, again, sleeping in a place a few feet 
away from aroom which is used by thousands as a latrine and which remains 
unserviced for days together. Imagine, again, cooking your food on three 
bricks with rubbish as fuel on the street along which pass hundreds of motor 
cars, lorries and other kinds of vehicles. This is how they spend their days. 


A staff reporter of the U.P./. found the same condition prevailing at 
Sealdah station some two weeks after and their condition remained the 
same for years to come. The U.P.. reporter states :? 


More than 1000 refugees are now stranded at Sealdah station makin ig the 
South and Main station platforms their temporary abode. West Bengal 
Government vans visit the station everyday and remove about 300 refugees 
daily but fresh batches come in and fill the vacuum. The platforms are packed 
with refugees presenting a serious problem to the passengers. With their small 
belongings here and there and shabby beddings spread all around, the 
sanitation condition of the station has been made horrible. Cases of cholera, 
influenza, diarrhoea, indigestion and dysentery have already taken place and 
there have been half-a-dozen cholera deaths during this week. 

Whereas the middle class Hindus have taxed their friends and relatives 
in Calcutta and suburbs by sharing their already over-crowded homes, the 
lower middle class, peasants, small village artisans, day labourers and petty 
Shopkeepers have occupied the platforms awaiting their removal to 
governemt camps. They are a cross section of people — weavers, fishermen, 
artisans, clay-makers and others. They have come with their small belongings 
— а few with their instruments — and they want to settle down in West 
Bengal's rural life and pursue their vocation in this part of the Indian 
Dominion. 

The head of a family of four consisting of three young women and a 
baby-in-arms belonging to a village in Barisal related that while crimes like 
dacoities and robberies had considerably increased in villages, police 
protection was almost negligible. Most Hindu families of the village had 
already left. Mounting prices of rice, oil and other daily necessities of life and 
fear of assault on women hastened their departure. 

Another man from a village in Chandpur recounted that paddy riots had 
started in his village and surrounding areas. The paddy grown inhis fields was 
forcibly taken away and nothing was left on which he could depend. 
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A man from Noakhali repgrted that 95% of the Hindu families had 
already left. He stayed on but found it extremely difficult to eke out a living. 
He was a priest but sometimes also did manual work. He and his family were 
starving but nobody took any notice of them. Government help was also not 
forthcoming. So he made for Calcutta. On the way he found hundreds of 
others moving in the same direction. They had the same story to tell : difficult 
condition of living and hatred of the Muslims. He gathered from his fellow- 
travellers that famine conditions were prevailing in the interior of East 
Bengal. Butif famine conditions prevailed there, how could the Muslims stay 
on ? Muslims did not leave, he reported, because they were receiving relief 
from the State. The Patrika reporter found the adult member of a family 
groaning with high temperature. But he could not go to the hospital as he did 
not know what would happen to his young wife and three children if he went 
to the hospital . 


At Sealdah station the refugees had a foretaste of the life or life-in- 
death which lay in store for them in West Bengal. They escaped from the 
hate which surrounded them in East Pakistan and expected a new haven in 
West Bengal. They found a hell-hole. The heartless city went about its 
way, careless and indifferent. The thousands of commuters, who daily 
poured into the platforms of Sealdah station, barely noticed the faces 
blackened with grime and sweat. They carefully avoided contact with the 
dirtied bodies of this unwanted crowd of men, women and children. Who 
were these men? Or were they really men ? Squalor, dirt and complete 
absence of privacy had already removed from them the veneer of 
civilization. They fought for their cash doles of Rs. 2/- per head and the dry 
dole of chira and gur which came tardily from a Government reluctant to 
shoulder this unwholesome and unwelcome burden, They fought for their 
place in the tap. There were only three of these taps for several thousands 
of them. Hunger, thirst, nakedness, sleeplessness and disease. The 
hurrying crowd of commuters did notcare. They could have easily crushed 
them under their heels. There are instances of pregnant refugee women 
giving birth to children under the impact of this jostling crowd of 
commuters disgorged by the trains. They came down constantly like 
blocks of huge rolling stones upon this unfortunate mass of humans. 
Nobody bothered. The refugees stood like Ruth amid the alien corn. They 
were prey to crooks of every description. They spoke to them in sugary 
voices, coaxed them with assurances of Government help and cheated 
them. They kept their eyes fixed on young refugee women and exploited 
their hunger and nakedness for trafficking in human flesh. 
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The interminable wait at last came toan end, The trucks of the Refugee 
Relief and Rehabilitation Department came and transferred them to 
government camps. But the station platform remained crammed as ever 
with refugees, for the number arriving everyday ranged between 1,000 and 
3,000. Calcutta gradually became used to the spectacle of a mass of filthy 
humans who literally eked out an ant-like existence and subsisted on 
pickings in the railway station and its neighbourhood. 


From the Station Platform to the Government Camps 


The refugees were shifted from the platforms of Sealdah station to 
hastily improvised government camps. The military barracks and Nissen 
huts constructed for allied soldiers were converted into camps for 
refugees. Thousands of refugees were dumped into these camps. There in 
the dormitories of those barracks each refugee family was allotted a little 
space. Each family marked out its occupied area with broken ends of 
bricks and stones. The allotted area could at the most provide sitting space 
for all members of the family (around 20 families were accommodated in 
each room). There was absolutely no question of privacy. In the words of 
acontemporary journalist who visited these camps, ‘they live in conditions 
worse than cats and dogs’, The army barracks proved hopelessly 
inadequate for accommodating the refugees. So the problem was sought 
to be solved by pitching old army tents for them. But the tents which were 
pitched in the open generated a heat that was unbearable. Water supply was 
provided by sinking tube-wells which again were inadequate for camp- 
dwellers. The Government provided dry food doles of Rs. 15/-a month per 
adult and Rs. 10/- per child. The Commandants of the camp secured rice 
from outside which he sold to the inmates. It was practically a qualified 
form of rationing. 

Thus the perilous journey which they had undertaken in the hope of 
finding a peaceful haven of refuge ended in the blind alley ofa government 
camp. They were men when they began their journey. They were now a 
shapeless mass of humans huddled together like beasts with all the sap 
squeezed out of their battered frames. 

But the refugees who sought shelter in government camps constituted 
only a part of those who came from East Bengal. Hiranmoy Banerjee 
who was Relief and Rehabilitation Commissioner from June 1949 divided 
these early migrants into three distinct categories : 10 
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A relatively well-off and energetic class of refugees who did 
not look forward to govenment help but depended on their own 
resources for rehabilitating themselves ; 

Another class who lacked money but not energy occupied 
deserted houses or fallow land where they resided temporarily 
and took upon themselves the task of earning their livelihood ; 

The refugees placed in the third category were poor and 
lacked the will to stand on their own feet. It was the refugees of 
the last category who sought shelter in government camps. 

By the end of 1949 the number of camp-dwellers had swelled 
to 70,000. There were 7500 among these 70,000 who were unfit 
for rehabilitation. They consisted mostly of women and children 
without any adult male to look after them. They were housed in 
permanent liability camps. The remaining 62,500 refugees or 
42,500 families at the average rate of 5 persons per family had 
therefore to berehabilitated. This was the main problem when Dr. 
B. C. Roy took over the Ministry of Rehabilitation. He made 
certain administrative changes in the Ministry. He effected a 
merger of the Rehabilitation Directorate and the Department and 
Hiranmoy Banerjee was placed in charge of both as 
Rehabilitation Commissioner in June 1949 for quick despatch of 
files and effective and early rehabilitation of refugees. The 
masterful guidance of Dr. B. C. Roy and the devoted and 
competent work of Hiranmoy Banerjee gave the rehabilitation of 
refugees anew sense of direction and urgency which was missing 
earlier, 


Government Reaction to the Influx 


When the refugees started pouring in their thousands after partition, 
the State as well as the Central Governments followed a policy of drift, 
hoping all the time that the influx would cease and the refugees would go 


back to their homes when the hurly-burly attending partition was over. 


This is clear from the report of the Chief Minister, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, to 


Jawaharlal Nehru. He intimated to Nehru that the refugees would go back 


to their homes as soon as the situation calmed down a bit. But when the 
influx showed no sign of abating, the State Government had to take some 
measures to cope with the increasingly swelling number of destitute 
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refugees who were accommodated in hastily improvised government 
relief centres, The policy of the Government of West Bengal regarding 
these homeless men was enunciated by the then Minister, Nikunja Behari 
Maity at a Press conference held on 13 March 1948.? There was no 
Rehabilitation Departmentat that time. Nikunja Behari Maity looked after 
the problem of the refugees. He said that, although the Government did not 
want that the minorities in East Bengal should leave their hearths and 
homes, yet it could not wait and allow the problem of the existing refugees 
to take a serious tum. In the circumstances the Government would bring 
forward a legislation to acquire waste but cultivable lands of West Bengal 
for distribution among the agricultural refugees so that they might prove 
themselves productive citizens.” It was estimated that there were 60 lakh 
bighas of such land. The West Bengal Government also approached the 
Central Government to make over the military camps to the State 
Government for the accommodation of refugees for the time being. The 
operative part in this policy statement was the Government’s desire not to 
accept the influx of refugees as a permanent phenomenon. But the 
Government could not wish it away either. So it was moved willy-nilly to 
take some temporary measures so that the situation might not get out of 
hand, for the number of refugees had already exceeded a million.” 


The Inter-Dominion Conference 


Jawaharlal Nehru also discouraged large-scale migration and 
believed that he would be able to stop the ceaseless influx of migrants by 
negotiations at the highest level through an inter-Dominion Conference. 
This becomes clear from Nehru's reply to a question in Parliament. He 
said that his Government was aware thata considerable number of Hindus 
had migrated from East to West Bengal. But migrations were not desirable 
and should not be encouraged, as they would bring a great deal of suffering 
in their train. He thought that the conditions would improve so as to enable 
minorities in East Bengal to resume their normal lives and vocations. He, 
however, admitted that refugees coming from East Pakistan were being 
harassed in various ways on their way. And he agreed to grant the loan of 
Rs. 8 crores asked for by the West Bengal Government for refugee relief 
and rehabilitation. 


—— ъ= е —————— 
* West Bengal Land Development and Planning Act, 1948. 
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Nehru believed he could settle the problem of East Bengal refugees 
through an inter-Dominion Conference. The inter-Dominion Conference 
was duly held and it produced ‘an Indo-Pakistan Agreement for the 
settlement of the problem of the minorities. The Agreement was signed in 
April 1948. It provided for removing the fear psychosis of the minorities 
by setting up Minorities’ Boards in both East and West Bengal. Under 
these State Boards in both Bengals there would be District Minorities’ 
Boards for taking care of the minorities, The State Boards would function 
under a State Minister while the District Boards would be chaired by 
District Officers. The Governments of both Bengals would provide 
legislation for Evacuee Property Management Boards in districts or areas 
from where a substantial exodus had taken place. These Boards would be 
composed of members of the minority communities. '5 Other 
recommendations of the Experts' Committee set up by the Conference 
provided for the removal of restrictions on movements of goods and 
passengers. Passengers' baggages should be checked only by authorized 
customs staff. Personal searches should be conducted under orders of the 
seniormost customs officials present and there should be quicker and 
better transport facilities. 

Before the conclusion of the Agreement Sri Prakash, the High 
Commissioner for India in Pakistan, toured East Bengal and expressed his 
considered opinion that minorities were safe there. He found that there was 
complete peace and that there was no complaint of any ill-treatment or 
violence or demolition of temples by the majority community. He noticed, 
however, a superiority complex among the ruling community and an 
inferiority complex among the minority community. 

The inter-Dominion Conference had, indeed, some good effects on 
the psychology of the minorities and the exodus thinned down 
considerably. But, as the Secretary of West Bengal Minorities Welfare 
Committee pointed out, there was no question of the refugees who were in 
West Bengal going back to their homes. The problem of relief and 
rehabilitation therefore remained. The Secretary referred to one of the 
reasons for the tardy and half-hearted relief and rehabilitation measures 
in West Bengal. He said, ‘We are aware that the West Bengal Govemment 
are from the outset under the misapprehension that once some help is 
extended to the refugees, the entire minority community will migrate from 
East Pakistan. Presumably the Centre also shares this view to a certain 
extent. This misapprehension is preventing relief being given 
wholeheartedly to the refugees.’ The Pakistan Government took the cue 
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from the State and Central Governments of India and squarely laid the 
blame for the migration of the Hindus on the measures for relief and 
rehabilitation undertaken by West Bengal. 

There was a lull in migration immediately after the inter-Dominion 
Conference. But soon it gathered momentum. Economic and social 
ostracism by the majority community made them feel that they could not 
stay there permanently. The West Bengal Government decided to stop this 
migration by a misguided measure which revealed the Government's 
reluctance to face the issue squarely. A West Bengal Government Press 
Note declared that persons arriving in West Bengal from East Pakistan 
after 25 June 1948 would not be entitled to registration as ‘refugees’ as ‘the 
present continued exodus is due to economic causes’. True, the exodus that 
followed the inter-Dominion Conference was unconnected with 
communal disturbances. The prime factor at this stage was socio- 
economic. But the socio-economic factor was a direct consequence of 
partition on a communal basis. The Secretary of the East Bengal Minority 
Welfare Central Committee stated that it was an open declaration of 
cruelty and neglect towards the Hindus of East Pakistan and that it was 
likely to destroy the confidence which was to some extent and in some 
places restored by the inter-Dominion Conference.!* 

The Chief Minister of West Bengal explained that it was only a 
preventive measure. It was, perhaps, something more than that. It 
expressed in a certain measure a particularist feeling which was gradually 
coming to the surface. It regarded the migrants from East Pakistan as 
intruders or aliens from a foreign state who could notclaim any place under 
the West Bengal sun. This attitude found expression in a letter from a 
group of West Bengal Congressmen to the President and the Secretary of 
the AICC early in 1948. They argued for splitting the West Bengal 
Congress. Their plea for the split was dangerous in its implication. They 
stated, “The Congress Working Committee as also the Provincial 
Government of West Bengal have now been doing and we are only too 
willing to do whatever is possible for East Bengal refugees even at the cost 
of the sons of the soil.” This statement clearly spelt out the theory that the 
East Bengal refugees were aliens. Strangely enough, the All India 
Congress leadership accepted this specious theory. It is only in the 
context of this theory that Nehru’s reaction to a deputation of Nikhil 
Vanga Bastuhara Karma Parishad becomes understandable. Nehru told 
them in their face that they were aliens and that they should contact the 
AICC Bureau dealing with foreigners. In his memorandum to the Prime 
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Minister regarding the refugees the Chief Minister also voiced a similar 
opinion.” 

The Congress leadership obviously forgot the generous promises 
uttered in a full-throated chorus before partition to the minorities on the 
other side of the border. They had assured the minorities that they would 
finda haven of refuge if they ever decided to cross the border. The number 
of these promises is legion, Here are a few examples. On 16 July 1947 
Mahatma Gandhi spoke in his after-prayer speech in New Delhi, ‘There is 
the problem of those Hindus who for fear, imaginary or real, will have to 
leave their own homes in Pakistan. If hindrances are created in their daily 
work or movement or if they are treated as foreigners in their own land, 
then they will not be able to stay there. In that case the duty of the adjoining 
province on this side of the border will be to accept them with both arms 
and extend to them all legitimate opportunities. They should be made to 
feel that they have not come to an alien land.” Jawharlal Nehru gave them 
asimilar assurance : ‘Our duty to those, who will bein peril in East Bengal, 
will be to protect them in their own country and to give them shelter in our 
own country if there is no other way and the situation so demands.’” Yet 
Nehru took an unconscionably long time to take in the simple fact that 
millions of East Bengal Hindus were being squeezed out of their homes 
either by physical violence or economic and social ostracism. He threw 
them such sops as the inter-Dominion Conference Agreement, which, he 
should have known, would be honoured more in its breach. 

When it became perfectly clear that the inter-Dominion Conference 
had failed to stop the influx of refugees, Nehru wrote a series of letters in 
reply to Dr. Roy's earnest pleadings for East Pakistan refugees. Nehru’s 
letters reveal his attitude of careless indifference and total forgetfulness of 
the solemn assurance of accommodating the East Bengal Hindus in India. 

On 16 August 1948 Nehru wrote to Dr. Roy, “I have your letter of 
August 4th about the influx from East Bengal. I realise your difficultiesand 
naturally we should do what we can to help you. But as I told you long ago 
there is no reasonable solution of the problem if there is a large influx from 
East Bengal. That is why I have been terribly anxious throughout to 
prevent this, whatever might happen. I still think that every effort should 
be made to prevent it. I think that it was a very wrong thing for some of the 
Hindu leaders of East Bengal to come to West Bengal. 

On 22 August Nehru wrote in reply to Dr. Roy's letter, ‘I have been 
quite certain right from the beginning that everything should be done to 
prevent Hindus in East Bengal from migrating to West Bengal. If that 
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happened on a mass scale it would be a disaster of the first magnitude. 
Running away is never a solution to a problem. I think the Hindu leaders 
of East Bengal who have come away have done no service to their people. 
If, as you suggest, things have gone too far already, then naturally we shall 
all do what we can, but I shudder at the prospect and at the magnitude of 
the human misery that will come in its train. To the last I shall try to check 
migration even if there is war,” 

Why, on earth, Nehru should write ‘if it happened on a mass scale’, 
passes all understanding. It was already happening on‘a mass-scale’and 
indeed it was a ‘disaster of the first magnitude’. Such a disaster was 
implicit in the acceptance of partition based on the two-nation theory. The 
refugees were notrunning away. They were being driven away. It was the 
Prime Minister of India who was running away. Clearly he had two 
reasoriable solutions of the problem. He could have told Pakistan in the 
most unambiguous terms that if the minorities were not allowed to stay in 
East Bengal, it would mean war. Or, as in the case of Punjab, there could 
have been an exchange of population and property in the two Bengals. The 
latter was obviously the more reasonable solution of the problem. In the 
case of Punjab the solution worked. But Nehru shrank from both these 
options in Bengal. Instead of effecting an exchange of population and 
solving permanently a problem which would grow more and more 
malignant with time, he simply mouthed high-falutin words. Referring to 
the agitation that an equal number of Muslims should be pushed out of 
West Bengal to make room for an equal number of migrants from East 
Bengal, he said in the letter quoted above, “The fact that aman is a Muslim, 
does not make him a non-national ....... To say of a group of Indian 
nationals that we shall push them out because some people elsewhere are 
not behaving as they should is something which has no justification in law 
or equity, It strikes at the root of the secular state that we claim to be. We 
can't just do it whatever the consequences.’ 

Nehru’s secular state remained intact even after the exchange of 
population and property in Punjab. But a similar exchange in Bengal 
would strike at the root of the secularist image of India because he had to 
save Kashmir ‘whatever the consequences’. If in the process several 
million East Bengal Hindus perished, then vae victis. 

Thus the attitude of the Central Government remained one of stony 
indifference. The letter which Dr. B. C. Roy wrote in exasperation to 
Nehru regarding the extent of financial assistance the Central Government 
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extended to refugees in West Bengal and Nehru’s reply to that letter 
express ina telling manner his attitude of careless indifference towards the 
East Pakistan refugees. By the end of 1949 there were 1.6 million refugees 
in West Bengal. Dr. Roy literally went with a begging bowl from one 
Central Ministry to another. But to his chagrin he found that the Central 
Government behaved as if the East Pakistan refugees did not exist. The 
only thing that mattered was the West Pakistan refugees. Hence he 
expressed his indignation in his letter of 1 December 1949. He wrote to 


Nehru : 2 

You are under the impression that your Government gave us a large grant 
for the purpose of ‘relief and rehabilitation’. Do yourealise that the total grant 
received for this purpose from your Government in two years — 1948-49 and 
1949-50, is a little over three crores and the rest about 5 crores was given in 
the form of a loan. Do you realise that this sum is ‘insignificant’ compared to 
what has been spent for refugees from West Pakistan ? I do not want to draw 
comparisons, because they are always liable to become invidious, but I do say 
that the grant so far given is insignificant for 26 lakh displaced people because 
it works out at about Rs. 20 per capita spread over two years. Will you call it 
magnificent ? ......... The upper and middle class Hindu families came here 
hungry and starved, having lost all including their hope of finding subsistence 
in this new place. For months the Government of India would not recognise 
the existence of the refugee problems in East Pakistan and therefore, would 
not accept the liabilities on their account. The provincial Government had to 
carry on as best as they could. And for these refugees a magnificent sum of 
Rs. 20/- per capita had been granted by the Centre in two years. 


Nehru's reply to this letter was a mixture of callous indifference to the 
East Pakistan refugees and special pleading for the refugees from West 
Pakistan. He wrote to Dr. Roy on 2 December 1949 : ? 


Ido not know what the expenditure incurred on relief and rehabilitation has 
been for those coming from East Pakistan. Probably you are right in saying that it 
has been far less than refugees from West Pakistan. That certainly has not been 
because of any desire to differentiate but because of certain overwhelming factors. 
About half a million came from West Pakistan to India even before partition. We 
gave them no help at all. Then came a flood of about 5 to 6 million people in the 
course of roughly two months. There was something eiemental about this and we 
had to come out to face this situation. In Eastern Pakistan the migration has been 
atalower pace and rather gradual. In West Pakistan practically all Hindus or Sikhs 
were driven out. In East Pakistan a very large number remained and it was your 
policy and ours not to do anything which might bring about a wholesale migration 
to West Bengal from Eastern Pakistan. This would have led to tremendous misery 
and to a problem which hardly any Government would have been able to face. 
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The Prime Minister of India was unashamed to write that he did not 
know of the extent of the expenditure incurred for the East Pakistan 
refugees, He did not care to find out either. His use of the word ‘probably’ 
is significant. It expresses in a brutally cold-blooded manner his careless 
unconcern for the East Bengal Hindus. He did not also forget to play the 
old gramophonerecord which he had been playing ever since the migration 
from East Pakistan began. The refrain of the record can be put in a purely 
Nehru-style syllogism : the migration from East Pakistan was undesirable; 
it would be a major disaster if the migration continued; hence it did not 
exist. 

The infighting which now began in right earnest between 
Congressmen of East and West Bengal for the control of the BPCC 
complicated the situation for the East Bengal Hindus. Even before 
partition a conference of a section of West Bengal Congressmen was held 
at Memari (Burdwan) on 5 July 1947. There the assembled Congressmen 
proposed the splitting of the provincial Congress organization for the 
complete control of the BPCC.? The infighting brought to the surface the 
latent antagonism of the West Bengal people towards the refugees. Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee deplored this feeling of hostility gaining 
ground in some quarters in West Bengal. He thought of all Bengalis as 
people of one province. There should not be any distinction between the 
people of the two Bengals. With the partition of Bengal the moral duty of 
shouldering the burden of those people, who had been squeezed out of 
East Bengal, had devolved upon the people of West Bengal.” 

It may be recalled here that Amarkrishna Ghosh, a Congress leader, 
reminded the people of West Bengal that if West Bengal was part of India, 
itwas ina large measure due to the vote of thenon-Muslim congress MLAs 
of East Bengal. The Hindu MLAs were ina dilemma. At this time Sarat 
Chandra Bose and Kiron Shankar Roy joined with Suhrawardy fora united 
Bengal move. After all, in spite of differences in religion, the Bengalis, 
Hindu and Muslim, were a distinct cultural entity. But Suhrawardy was 
suspect as he had planned the ‘Direct Action’ and made partition 
inevitable. The Congress leadership of India as well as of West Bengal 
talked sweetly to the East Bengal Hindus, assuring them that if West 
Bengal was included within the Indian Union, the East Bengal Hindus 
would find a haven of refuge in West Bengal should the Muslim League 
make itimpossible for them tolive in East Bengal. Among the West Bengal 
leaders, Satish Samanta, sent a message to that effect to the Mymensingh 
Conference held in July 1947. Amar Krishna Ghosh, the General Secretary 
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of the Congress Assembly party, took the lead in persuading the members 
of the Bengal Legislative Assembly to agree to partition. The East Bengal 
Hindu Congress members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly relied on 
the assurance of Central and State leaders and voted for partition.*° 

Butimmediately after partition these promises were forgotten. When 
therefugees started pouring in the Congress leaders looked upon them with 
callous indifference and unconcern. The refugees were regarded as 
intruders. Their East Bengal patois, their fights and quarrels for the scarce 
drinking water and the tardily given government doles and their begrimed 
bodies excited the derisive scorn of the smart West Bengal people. These 
loathsome creatures hardly looked like humans. Indeed, they were no more 
than a swarm of locusts eating away the already scarce foodstuff in West 
Bengal. News items appeared in the West Bengal Press which ascribed the 
scarcity of foodstuff to the presence of these unwanted mouths.” 

It was against such a sentiment that Sir Jadunath Sarkar uttered his 
memorable warning at a Conference of East Bengal refugees at the, 
University Institute Hall. In his presidential address he gave a clarion call 
to the people of West Bengal ?? 


О, Аууу to engraft this rich racial branch (the refugees) upon its old 
decaying trunk and rise to anew era of prosperity and power. ......... Itis for 
your own good. Oh ye, mennow in possession in our Ministry, University and 
professions, do not be alarmed about loosing your personal gains, about 
sharing what you have captured by manipulating the electorate or political 
jobbery. Admit this infusion of new blood or else you will die and your 
children will have no future. 

Those who are leaving East Bengal are the very best portion of the local 
populaton, in brain, wealth, organising capacity and indomitable spirit, 
however crushed and benumbed they may look, when they are unloaded from 
their third class wagons on the Sealdahstaton yard. They are the most valuable 
portion of the population and the greatness of a country depends on exactly 
men of this type. Dacca and Mymensingh, Barisal and Faridpur, are losing 
them and will pay the penalty under God's justice in the very next generation. · 

Iwam West Bengal —donotspum away sucharich racial element when 
seeking shelter at your doors. They alone can make you great if you utilise 
these human materials. 


What Jawaharlal could not see or perhaps did not want to see, Sir 
Jadunath saw. He clearly saw that it would be impossible for the Hindus 
of East Bengal to continue to stay there. He had a vision of what was going 
to happen to Hindus in East Bengal and it came true to the last letter. 
He said : 
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Our Central Government had admitted that up to the end of July last, i.e. 
inless than twelve months of our freedom, eleven and a half lakh of men from 
East Bengal have migrated to West Bengal. And the stream has not ended : 
five days ago 760 persons from East Pakistan landed at the railway station at 
Sealdah and the flow is sometimes reaching the thousand-man-a-day height. 
Nor do I see any prospect of this migration ever stopping altogether as far as 
I can look into the future; for years and years to come a thin trickle of 
humanity, about a hundred, will daily transfer themselves from East Bengal 
to West Bengal and Calcutta will be the first depot of this human cargo. 


Sir Jadunath could easily visualize that East Pakistan was lapsing into 
barbarism and the Hindu population there had no future, no chance of 
honourable work and fair employment by service or trade, no hope of real 
political equality or economic prosperity by honest, open competition. He 
observed : 


European travellers have described the condition of Palestine under 
Muhammadan rule, It was then a poor desert country with an ignorant, 
impoverished, half-civilised population leading a sortof animal existence and 
dying of disease, dust and hunger like neglected cattle. Then forty years ago 
Jews began to buy plots of land from their Arab owners and by introducing 
toads, schools, hospitals, fruit cultivation and an honest police, tumed the 
desert into a garden, 

Every Jewish farm is now an oasis of civilisation with modern scientific 
amenities in that once barbarous holy land. And when the jews have fought 
and won their national state in Palestine, it will have become an advance post 
of modem progress in the Near-East, a spark of light in the midst of the mess 
of Muslim misgovernment and stagnation. Eastern Bengal is going the way 
of Palestine without the Jews. We must make our West Bengal what Palestine 
under Jewish rule will be, a light in darkness, an oasis of civilization in the 
desert of medieval ignorance and theocratic bigotry. 


Sir Jadunath suggested that the problem of colonizing the evacuees in 
permanent homes as distinct from refugee shelters or famine camps could 
only be tackled by a permanent board like the Tennense Valley Authority. 
He also suggested the formation of a non-official permanent body for 
watching over newcomers, giving them prompt help and guidance at 
Stations, and co-ordinating efforts for their permanent rehabilitation.” 

Dr. К.С. Mazumderalso spoke in the Conference. He regretted that no 
responsible quarter had yet done anything to remove the unfortunate 
impression that refugees from East Bengal were intruders. He also noticed 
lack of sympathy and understanding among those in power regarding the 
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refugees. He demanded the formation of a non-official commission 
enjoying the confidence of the refugees under whose guidance the 
Government machinery for refugee rehabilitation should function.* 

But Sir Jadunath was crying in the wilderness and prophesying doom 
like John the Baptist. Neither the Government nor the people of West 
Bengal heeded him. Nobody had the remotest idea of the far-reaching 
implications of what gradually developed into ‘the biggest migration in 
history". It could be a shot in the arm of languishing West Bengal; it could 
be acrippling blow. Everything depended on the reaction of West Bengal 
to the benumbed human cargo which was being unloaded at Sealdah 
station everyday. The reaction was one of apathy, if not of disdain. Nobody 
noticed at the time that Calcutta was at the point of being overwhelmed by 
non-Bengalis for their number was only five per cent less than that of the 
Bengalis. It was the arrival of the migrants that corrected the imbalance. 
The Government had to take steps and give relief, for they could not keep 
the Sealdah station crammed with a milling crowd of humans living in a 
sub-human conditon. There was no spontaneous outburst of sympathy 
from the people or from the Government as, indeed, there. :was' during 
the 1950 riots. These men left their hearths and homes when East Bengal 
was peaceful. So nobody cared to ponder deeply why these millions were 
taking this leap into an unknown future leaving their homes to which they 
were fiercely attached and why they had braved the unknown dangers of 
a great city where in normal times they would not have ventured to come 
even with money and friends. There was little awareness of the organized 
economic and religious persecution which forced a people to face 
starvation and death. To them the loss of their identity was a more dreadful 
prospect than organized killing and looting of property. For organized 
killing on опе side of the international border would have violent 
repercussions on the other and would start a chain reaction of communal 
violence from which minorities of both East Pakistan and India would 
suffer. And this might have led to a two-way exodus. Economic and 
religious persecution was a surer method. This would leave the Indian 
Muslims untouched but would squeeze out the Hindus, keenly conscious 
of their cultural identity, from East Pakistan. 

Marcus Franda has noted that the West Bengal intelligentsia shied 
away from any description of communal violence and uprooting of Hindus 
in East Bengal.”” Nobody, not even the superior Calcutta intelligentsia, had 
anything to say about these unfortunate humans. Writers and painters 
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remained unmoved by this spectacle of misery. If one scanned the literary 
and artistic creations of this period, one would hardly find any reflection 
of the refugee predicament. No big rallies or protest demonstrations were 
organized by any political party to force State and Central Governments 
to take more meaningful steps for the relief and rehabilitation of the 
refugees until the emergence of a new protagonist which the refugees 
threw up themselves. 

In June 1949 the situation became somewhat propitious. The influx 
had already thinned down to a trickle. The West Bengal Land 
Development and Planning Act had already been passed (Act XXI of 
1948) which made acquisition of land possible. There were still 12,500 
families awaiting rehabilitation at government camps. The refugee 
families belonged to three distinct classes.3 


(i) The lower middle class who lived on the income of the land 
which they owned or engaged in small trade. Most of these lower 
middle class families found shelter in government camps around 
Calcutta, namely those at Habra, Baigachi and Gayeshpur. 

(ii) There wasanother group of families who were agriculturists. 
Most of them tilled their own land although some of them were 
share-croppers. The number of these agriculturists was nearly 
equal to that of the lower middle class. 

(iii) The third group consisted mostly of weavers, trained artisans 
and fishermen. 


The Communal Disturbances of 1950 and 
Fresh Influx of Refugees 


Early in January 1950 news reached Calcutta that widespread 
violence on the Namasudra community was being perpetrated by the 
Muslims in the Khulna District of East Pakistan, Soon refugees started 
pouring in. Stories of inhuman atrocities on the Hindus spread like wild fire 
in West Bengal and started a chain reaction of violence in both Bengals. 
Thus from the first week of February the biggest exodus of Hindus from 
East Pakistan began. From Khulna the riots soon spread over a wide region 
including Rajshahi, Dacca and Faridpur. But the most inhuman atrocites 
were committed in Barisal. Soon fleeing refugees flooded the border town 
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of Bongaon. Thousands of refugees were stranded at railheads, steamer 
stations and Dacca Airport. There was no transport to carry them to India. 
Dr. Roy took upon his broad shoulders the task of bringing these masses 
of men to West Bengal. He did not wait for any directive from the Central 
Government. He acted with the utmost expedition. He sent immediately 
sixteen chartered planes to airlift the stranded passengers from Dacca 
Airport. Fifteen big passenger steamers were sent to rescue stranded 
refugees from districts like Faridpur and Barisal. Stories of massacre of 
Hindus during transit inflamed public opinion in West Bengal. Saroj 
Chakrabarty writes, ‘Then one evening when he (Dr. Roy) returned from 
the Secretariat, news reached him from Sealdah station that some bogies 
from border areas had reached without any passengers. They were filled 
with broken conchshell bangles, shreds of wearing apparel of women and 
men with blood-stains. He contacted the Prime Minister, and those of us 
who wereon the ground floor could hear his excited voice on the telephone. 
Ina high-pitched voice he told the Prime Minister that it would no longer 
be possible for him to protect the minorities. Only a war could end this 
human suffering. His patience was exhausted. Calcutta was immediately 
in flames. So was Howrah where the situation became more grave. The 
army had to be called in.” 

The exodus of 1950 brought the administrative machinery of West 
Bengal to the point of collapse. Early in February itbecame quite clear that 
huge masses of men would hit West Bengal. The administrative machinery 
cracked under the strain. It was evident that it would be extremely difficult 
fora truncated State like West Bengal to make arrangements for receiving 
such a vast mass of people in so short a time. 


West Bengal’ s Improvisations in the Face of the I nflux. 


The West Bengal government decided to receive the refugees in 
transit Camps at Bongaon and Darshana situated on the Indian side of the 
border. They were given certificates to the effect that they were displaced 
persons. These certificates entitled them to shelter in a government relief 
camp. Later these certificates came to be known as border slips. Dr. Roy 
gave immediate directions that refugee camps be established to 
accommodate these refugees who were completely dependent on the 
Government. 
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The riots of 1950 made it abundantly clear that the Central 
Government could no longer preach homilies and sit pretty. It became 
imperative for the Governmentto act, The Central Rehabilitation Minister, 
Mohanlal Saxena, came to Calcutta and held a meeting on 2 march 1950 
to which representatives of West Bengal, Tripurah, Assam, Bihar and 
Orissa Governments were invited. Distinguished men like Dr. Meghnad 
Saha were also invited. 

The Central Minister made itclear thathe had summoned this meeting 
to communicate the decisions arrived at in Delhi regarding the refugees 
from East Pakistan. He related that the Central policy would be confined 
to relief and not to rehabilitation of the new refugees. They would be 
accommodated in relief camps only temporarily. He advanced some 
specious reasons for such a decision : 


(i) Those who had left East Bengal for fear of their lives would soon 
return to their homes as soon as peace was restored. The question 
of rehabilitation therefore did not arise. 

(ii) The influx had come with the suddenness of a summer storm and 
no one had any idea as yet of its ravages. So there could beno plan 
for rehabilitation at the moment. 


To the assembled men these arguments appeared no better than a 
special pleading for a weak case in a court of law. These hardly reflected 
the viewpoint of a humane government moved by the cry of anguish of a 
distressed people. : 

It was quite evident that the Central Government wanted to wash its 
hands clean of what was apparently no more than an unsavoury episode to 
them, 

Dr. Saha gave a spirited rejoinder to these arguments, He reminded 
Saxena of the pledges given to the Hindus of Eastand West Pakistan by the 
national leaders. They could not now simply shrug off the burden of the 
East Bengal refugees. That would amount to a breach of promise 
repeatedly given to them by Gandhi, Jawaharlal and other leaders.” 
Saxena listened to Dr. Saha's arguments. He could do no more. For he had 
not come to discuss the problem and arrive at a generally acceptable 
solution. His task was simply to communicate that the Central 
Government's commitmentto the East Bengal refugees was relief and not 
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rehabilitation. The Central Government did not pause to consider that its 
policy towards the West Pakistan refugees was completely different from 
what it now proposed to pursue towards the East Bengal refugees. In the 
case of Punjab the Central Government easily accepted exchange of 
population and property. Even when the riots were over there was no 
proposal of a status quo ante. On the contrary, the problem of rehabilitation 
was sought to be solved with the utmost expedition. But in the case of the 
East Bengal refugees Nehru could never accept the idea of an exchange of 
population between East and West Bengal. Yet no one knew better that the 
basis of partition was religion and that Pakistan had deliberately chosen to 
bean Islamic State where there could be no equal status for non-Muslims. 
As a student of history Jawaharlal ought to have remembered that the 
Muslims in India are ‘part of an oecumenical community stretching from 
Morocco to Chinese Turkestan”, and that in an Islamic State minorities 
are not tolerated and that sooner or later the minorities would have to seek 
safety in India. Their assurance to the minorities on the other side of the 
border indicated that the Indian national leaders were aware that a 
wholesale migration might take place. But when all on a sudden Punjab 
blew up, the national leaders behaved like the Chinamen in Conrad’s 
Typhoon and relied on the English Skipper to see them through the 
elemental fury of the storm. The nightmare of the Punjab riots appeared 
to belie the great expectation of a smooth succession to the guddee of the 
British Raj. Nehru and Patel went to Mountbatten, the Viccory, ‘like two 
chastened school boys’ and beseeched him to take over the government. 
Mountbatten protested, perhaps with a chuckle, “But this is terrible. If 
anybody ever finds out that you’ ve turned the country back to my hands, 
you'll be finished politically. The Indians keep the British Viceroy and 
then put him back in charge ?’ ‘Out of the question,’ Nehru replied, “Well, 
we’ll have to find some way to disguise it, but if you don’t do it, we cannot 
manage.’ So these two heroes did not have the courage to face the 
challenge of unaccustomed independence but took the easiest way out. 
They handed over power to the man who knew how to exercise it. 
Mountbatten remonstrated, ‘You have to grip it.’ “How can we grip it?” 
Nehru replied, ‘We have no experience. We've spent the best years of 
our lives in your British jails. Our experience is in the art of agitation, 
not administration. We can barely manage to run a well-organized 
government in normal circumstances. We’re just not up to facing an 
absolute collapse of law and order ... You English cannot just turn 
this country over to us after being here all our lives and simply walk 
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away. We’re in an emergency and need your help. Will you nin the 
country ?’ ^? 

Mountbatten duly handed back power after the work of pacification 
was over. The rehabilitation of Punjab réfugees was undertaken with the 
zeal of a man who knew that he could not neglect the issue and stay in 
power. The Army was largely manned by the Punjabis and Delhi was so 
near Punjab. So the West Pakistan refugees received everything they 
wanted. They got more than what they had left behind. There was a total 
exchange of population and property in Punjab. 

Nehru should have easily foreseen that what had happened in Punjab 
would sooner or later happen in Bengal and that only an exchange of 
population and property could have solved the problem of endemic clashes 
between the two communities in Bengal. Nehru never ceased to rant 
against such a solution, although he had precisely accepted such a solution 
in Punjab. An exchange of population was nota communal solution. It was 
the inevitable consequence of partition of India on a communal basis 
which Nehru had very little compunction in accepting. This spoilt child of 
Mother India had no idea what a nightmarish thing the British were 
throwing on his lap. He believed that he could talk away the crisis, 
whatever the sufferings of the East Bengal Hindus. And when it came to 
talking, this manof mighty words was in his element. Itoften appeared that 
he was not a man of flesh and blood but of words which flew from his 
mouth in their Sunday best. Early in 1950 when the victims of brutal 
communal violence beganto pour into West Bengal, he could still speak 
of the sweet reasonableness of the two communities living in harmony in 
East Bengal. When violence in East Pakistan provoked counter-violence 
in West Bengal and a two-way traffic of evacuees began and the refugee 
problem was finding its natural solution through a non-official exchange 
of population and property, only then did Nehru feel a sense of alarm. He 
had a secularist image to maintain for his beloved Kashmir. How would the 
world react if a non-official exchange of population took place when he 
was sedulously cultivating world opinion for retaining Kashmir within 
India ? He therefore bartered away the honour and happiness of 125 
million Hindus to keep the Kashmiri Muslims in prosperity through 
subsidies from the resources of India. 

There wasa heated debate on this point in Parliament on 27 February 
1950. Nehru said that this proposal for an exchange of population was 
something which was completely antagonistic to India's political, 
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economic, social and spiritual principles. But there was also a greater 
principle related to it. It was a question of breach of trust. 

In his reply Dr. S.P. Mukherjee said that when Pandit Nehru himself . 
had arranged the exchange of population in Punjab, he had kept this 
question of breach of trust in cold storage. At the present moment it would 
be proper for him to keep the question of breach of trust in cold storage 
again and face the reality like an experienced politician." But Nehru had 
already made up his mind. Mukherjee’s reasoning fell on deaf ears. The 
Prime Minister could not allow the West Bengal Muslims to migrate to 
East Pakistan and at the same time claim before the world forum that 
minorities were safe in India. So it was Nehru, in the interest of Kashmir, 
who interrupted the natural solution of the problem through a two-way 
traffic of refugees in 1950. There was nothing wrong in such a transfer of 
population. The minorities of each Dominion had their cultural moorings 
in the other state. What was more, it was quite evident that in a time of 
troubles the peace-keeping machinery of the States, particularly that of 
East Pakistan, was either incompetent or unwilling to ensure the safety of 
the minority community. An exchange of population was the easiest way 
out ofa situation likely to develop into a festering sore with the passage of 
time. Not that there was no precedent. There was the example of Punjab. 
Nehru had also before him the instances of wholesale uprooting of peoples 
after the war and their resettlement by U.N. agencies. But to him Kashmir 
and his own secularist image came first. The sufferings of millions meant 
little or nothing if one judges him by his actions and not by his words. 

So Mohanlal Saxena, could give no reply to Dr. Saha’s broadside. He 
simply explained the decistion already arrived at in Delhi : the migrants 
would not be given rehabilitation. They would get temporary shelter in 
relief camps. He estimated thatamong the migrants who would come from 
East Bengal around two lakhs would be completely dependent on the 
Government. Among these two lakhs of migrants Tripura and Orissa 
would take charge of 26,000, Bihar 50,000 and the West Bengal 
Government would take care of the rest. Saxena also directed the West 
Bengal Government to establish the camps near the frontier. Perhaps he 
was hoping that as soon as peace was restored, the refugees would go back 
to their homes in East Pakistan. The Central Governmentagreed to bear the 
expenses for the relief of the refugees.” 

The outcome of this decision was the establishment of camps at 
Dhubulia, Fulia and other places, of which the most important was what 
came to be known as Cooper's camp. But the refugees who were by 
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now coming like a flood could not be straightaway moved to these camps. 
They were given ‘border slips’ at the border which entitled them toa place 
in one of the camps. With these border slips they moved to Sealdah station 
where they had to stay until they were moved to a new kind of camp called 
the transit camp, These transit camps became necessary because shifting 
them to the relief camps was a time-consuming process. A transit camp 
was therefore a half-way house between the Sealdah station platform and 
the relief camps. They were in reality requisitioned godowns of Jute mills 
situated on both banks of the Ganga where the human cargo was dumped 
like jute bales. A few days’ stay at Sealdah station; from there to the 
dumping ground called transit camps and finally to the relief camps. This 
became the processus of the movement of refugees who turned to the 
Government for help when they hit the shores of West Bengal. 

Nehru visited Bongaon on 8 March 1950 to sce personally the refugee 
camps and hear the tale of woe of the refugees. On March 15 he again 
visited Cooper's camp and the Habra colony. He had brought with him 
S.K. Dey, the successful founder of the Nilokhery refugee township. He 
was entrusted with the establishment of such a model township at Fulia. It 
appears therefore that in spite of his reluctance to accept the migration as 
final, he could notaltogether ignore the fact that the migrants would not go 
. back to their original homes. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE DEUS EX MACHINA : 
THE SQUATTERS’ COLONIES 


It has been pointed out earlier that only a particular category of 
refugees took shelter in government camps. They were those who lacked 
the will and resources to find their own shelter and earn their own 
livelihood. There was another category of migrants who lacked the 
resources but not the will. They did not seek shelter in government camps. 
They were determined to carve out their own place in West Bengal and 
eam their own livelihood. What they needed was not government help but 
indifference to what amounted to illegal occupation of deserted houses, 
abandoned military camps and waste land. 

Early in 1948 a large number of refugees, disgusted with their 
miserable existence at Sealdah station, occupied the Lake military 
barracks, Jodhpur military barracks, the Mysore House and other large 
unoccupied houses and military barracks at Shahpur, Durgapur, 
Ballygunge Circular Road and Dharmatala. Almost overnight these 
deserted houses swarmed with refugee men, women and children. These 
were deliberate acts of trespass, They wanted the Government not to take 
any notice of these acts of unauthorized occupation. They wanted nothing 
from the Government except perhaps the dry doles which they had been 
receiving at Sealdah station. 


Nostalgia for a Paradise Lost 


Long before partition the middle-class Hindus of East Bengal used to 
come to the great city of Calcutta for higher education and jobs. They often 
got jobs in government offices and mercantile firms in Calcutta and in the 
big factories in the suburbs of Calcutta extending along both banks of the 
Ganga. They lived in boarding houses without their families and generally 
visited their homes once a year during the great autumnal festival. The 
sleepy villages suddenly became wide awake and hummed with activity 
with the arrival of the Calcutta baboos. The Calcuttawallas brought 
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presents for their near and dear ones. They spent their money lavishly in 
the small village markets, lazed and organized amateur theatrical shows. 
They were happy in the warmth of the hungry love of their families who 
waited for a whole year for the Puja holidays. Usually this was the time of 
the year when they could let themselves go in every sense of the term, 
There was a huge sense of freedom under an illimitable sky unrggrred by 
factory chimneys and the arrogant, challenging columns of smoke which 
blackened the blue face of the sky. The endlessly spread-out paddy fields 
undulated in gentle breeze with their burden of golden com which would 
soon be fit for harvesting. Gradually the autumn would pass into winter 
when the fields would again glow with the ravishing yellow of the mustard 
flowers. The winter’s chill was mitigated by a kindly sun and the yellow 
fields emitted a genial warmth which enveloped the countryside. 
Gradually the shadows would lengthen and the sun go down under the 
expectant Padma, The dark would come at one leap. The entire sky would 
be filled with the cries of birds returning to their nesi$ in the mango, 
blackberry, banyan, pipal, neem and trees of every description. The 
cicadas chirped continuously, and when the night took over it wrapped the 
village in total darkness. The glow-worms, and the flickering kerosene 
lamps were the only visible indications that life still flowed beneath the 
pall of temporary death which night had spread over the countryside. 
Occasionally a voice or perhaps a loud laughter would pierce the 
monotonous silence of the night and rise with echoes and reechoes 
magnifying it until it filled the entire horizon. A frugal meal and thenalong 
warm night under the quilt, full of dreams. 

It was in the rainy season that the sleepy East Bengal countryside 
awoke to а realization of its own vitality and power. When the rains came, 
the whole pacific face of the countryside changed. It showed the other side 
of its Janus-face. Its great rivers — the Padma, the Meghna and the 
Brahmaputra — swelled with a hidden rage and flooded the countryside. 
The entire countryside became a vast sheet of water, and boats were the 
only means of communication even from one house to another. Every 
home did not own a boat. Only the comparatively well-to-do could afford 
to keep boats, But these boats were used almost as community boats and 
served the purpose of the entire village community, The Padma raged and 
foamed eroding its banks and swallowed up entire villages. She disgorged 
her unwieldy load of undigested earth in some other place where the earth 
again raised its head above the water and the burgeoning plants soon 
heralded the founding of a new settlement. 
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All night the rain hissed and a howling wind swayed the leaves of tall 
palm and coconut trees while the Padma boomed and large chunks of earth 
from the bank fell into it with a sudden jerk. It appeared that Nature in her 
elemental fury would destroy her children. These nights were full of 
mighty dreams, of atavistic throwbacks when man in his nakedness 
walked the earth, The violent downpour continued for days and nights, In 
the morning under an ashen sky the bitter struggle for survival began not 
only for men but for all creatures. Then one day the rains ceased and the 
water receded until the fields were visible again. The foaming wrath of the 
Padma quietened down under a huge sky which soon turned into blue and 
the menacing black of the clouds took on the colour of milk. It was autumn 

п. 

It was a lovely land. The Calcuttawallahs who visited this land during 
the Pujas were fiercely proud of the land of their birth. They loved its broad 
rivers, canals and creeks, which entered into every conceivable opening 
they could find. They had attended their village schools and after leaving 
school most of the successful students found their place in Calcutta 
colleges and finally in the University. Then a job in Calcutta or anywhere 
under the sun, Except those who were very successful in their careers, most 
of them would not take their families from their village homes. They lived 
alone in boarding houses and loved this home-coming during the season 
of festivals, 


The Establishment of the Squatters’ Colonies 


When the influx began with the Noakhali riots and continued 
ceaselessly these men were suddenly burdened with their completely 
pauperized families, They did not know where they could find shelter for 
them. There were also families who had no bread-carners in Calcutta but 
were too proud to seek shelter in government camps. These proud migrants 
scorned the uncertain government doles and did not care for any other form 
of governmentassistance. It was these men who took the law into their own 
hands and started the unauthorized occupation of land owned by Central 
and State Governments and by land speculators. They began thís process 
of the settlement of refugees in Calcutta and its suburbs and elsewhere in 
West Bengal by founding what came to be known as squatters’ colonies. 

The first such colony which was founded in the southern suburb of 
Calcutta was aptly named Vijaygarh. The leadership was provided by 
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Santosh Dutta, a veteran freedom fighter and Dhinendranath Roy 
Chowdhury. The military barracks constructed at Jadavpur on land 
acquired by the Government were now deserted. Numerous refugee 
families rallied under the leadership of Santosh Datta. They occupied these 
barracks and within a very short time a colony of refugees sprang up there. 
It hummed with the activity of the settlers. Although the colony grew out 
of unauthorized occupation of military barracks and government land, it 
was nota squatters’ colony in the strict sense of the term, There is evidence 
that the Government verbally consented to the establishment of the colony. 
This colony is therefore a class by itself. The colony was not unauthorized 
as it had the tacit support of the Government; it was not legitimate either, 
as it had no written document of authorization. By 1949 it had developed 
into a full-fledged township and the Government did not have to pay a 
penny for it beyond acquiescing in the occupation of the land by the 
refugees.' 

Every metropolitan city has a tendency to expand. Calcutta was also 
gradually expanding towards its southern suburb. That was how the 
residential areas of Ballygunge developed. Just on the eve of independence 
the residential area of New Alipore was developed by the Hindusthan 
Insurance Company. Further south, the Regent Park area was developed 
for the more prosperous families. 

The work of developing the undeveloped southern suburb of Calcutta 
into new residential areas passed into the hands of a few rich land 
speculators. They reaped huge profits out of land speculation. They would 
assess first the direction along which the city was expanding. They would 
then buy large areas of agricultural land along that line of expansion and 
pause for a while for the demand for land to increase. After a time they 
would invest their capital for developing the land and divide the developed 
land into suitable plots. These were sold at a very high rate of profit. 

Naturally the migrants were attracted by the lands of these speculators 
in suburban Calcutta. The speculators knew that as a result of the post- 
partition influx, the price of land would go sky-high and fetch abnormally 
high returns. It was precisely these lands, the refugees saw, that would 
solve their problem. The lands were in the environs of Calcutta. If only they 
could settle there, the problem of eaming a living would not be difficult. 
But they had not the money to buy these lands. Yet the problem of finding 
shelters would brook no delay. This compulsive urge for finding shelter, 
which the Government could not give them, drove them under the 
irresistible pressure of circumstances along a course which was not 
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legitimate but necessary, — unauthorized occupation of these lands. 
Vijaygarh was the first example of such a colony. It had not the sanction 
of law behind it. Very few people knew that Santosh Datta's lead in 
unauthorized occupation of government land had received prior approval 
of the Government. So when the colony which apparently sprang out of 
unauthorized occupation of land was allowed to exist, there were many 
among the refugees who believed that if only they could take an organized 
plunge, they could easily get away with the land as the Vijaygarh people 
had done. 

It was a time of troubles for West Bengal. The entire state was 
groaning under the load of refugees; the Central Government was 
indifferent and did not even recognize the existance of refugees; Dr. Roy 
was sore at the attitude of the Central Government as his correspondence 
with Nehru demonstrates clearly enough. So if they took some of the load 
off his shoulders, the refugees reasoned, he might not regard it as entirely 
unwelcome. But they knew that before they took the plunge, they must 
organize themselves against eviction by the police and the hired hoodlums 
of the landowners. It was this necessity of organization that threw up the 
chief protagonist of the refugees — the United Central Refugee Council 
(UCRC). 


The Emergence of a New Protagonist 


After the Noakhali riots when the migrants began to arrive in West 
Bengal in 1946, the Suhrawardy Government, which was in power in 
Bengal at that time, had to face the urgent problem of accommodating them 
in Calcutta. Temporary accommodation was found for them in deserted 
military quarters like Yashoda Bhawan and Bedi Bhawan at Ballygunge. 
The Government gave them dry rations through voluntary organizations. 
Although there was no question of any political party exercising any kind 
of influence over the refugees at that stage, it was purely accidental that the 
Communist and the RSP elements took over charge of distribution of 
rations at Yashoda Bhawan and Bedi Bhawan respectively. It was as yet 
too early for any political party to have any policy regarding a problem 
which was just beginning to unfold itse!f. But trained cadres of Marxist 
parties took over this work through sheer habit. 

After partition the exodus assumed the proportions of a deluge. 
Disintegrating hunks of humans from a dissolving society crossed over to 
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the other side of the international border. They were moved by a single 
thought. They wanted to end the uncertainties of a nightmarish existence. 
They were completely leaderless. 

Massive migrations of peoples took place in Europe after the two 
world wars. These migrants became the charge of the world community. 
The wounds of war and uprooting were soon healed by the planned work 
of the international machinery for the rehabilitation of uprooted humanity. 
Butafter the children of Jehovah it was left only for the hapless migrants 
from East Bengal to roam in the wilderness for more than forty years, and 
they are still a long way off Cannan. 

The natural leaders of these fugitives — the Hindu landed gentry and 
the professional classes — were the first to seek safety in flight. It has been 
noted earlier that during the first stage of the migration it was their 
offended amour propre and the threat to their cherished set of values 
which, more than anything else, moved them to make a bolt for India. 
Actually it was a sauve qui peut without any thought for what happened 
to the next man. This blind, mindless running away had a depressingly 
pathetic quality. The political parties failed the migrants completely. No 
political party, the Congress, the Communists or the Radical Left, could 
make up its mind about this extraordinary phenomenon. For different 
reasons the reaction of the Congress was about the same as that of the 
Communist Party. Both wanted to wish away the existence of the migrants 
who were pouring in their thousands into West Bengal. Both were sore that 
the refugees should start coming in this fashion and piously hoped that they 
would return to their homes when the hurly-burly attending the partition 
was done, The Congress attitude was officially spelt out by Dr. P.C. Ghosh, 
the first post-partition Chief Minister (called Premier at that time) of West 
Bengal. 

Several months after partition Dr. P.C. Ghosh toured the different 
districts of East Pakistan and held mammoth meetings of Hindus. The 
burden of his speeches in all these meetings was that Hindus should not 
migrate to the Indian Union as everything would settle down with time. But 
Dr. Ghosh struck a different note when, after a dinner at Satin Sen’s house, 
he asked him їп а relaxed mood, “What do you propose to do? Are you 
leaving East Pakistan or remaining here?’ Satin Sen, perhaps the most 
uprightand authentic Gandhian leader of East Pakistan, was stunned by the 
question. When Dr. Ghosh was exhorting the East Bengal Hindus to stay 
on, how could he ask such a question? It meant that he did not believe in 
what he said. He was indulging in double-talk to dupe the helpless Hindus 
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to serve his own political ends. Satin Sen was furious. He replied, “You 
have held meetings every where and tried to persuade the Hindus not to 
migrate to India. Now you are hinting that I may leave the land after all. 
Ithink you should leave East Bengal at once. There is nothing you can do 
here for the Hindus.’? Dr P.C. Ghosh summed up the impressions of his 
tour in a memorandum to the Prime Minister. He expressed the view that 

‚ the fugitives would see reason and soon go back to their deserted homes. 
This was exactly the view that suited Nehru and he was content with his 
Chief Minister’s strange apercu. 


The Communist Party of East Bengal 


The Communist Party simply refused to accept the existence of the 
luckless victims of communal hatred. The basic blunder of the Communist 
Party after partition was the decision that there would be one Party for both 
Dominions. Naturally therefore the Party directed its Pakistan comrades 
not to migrate to India. It wamed that if any comrade violated the party 
mandate he would be expelled from the Party. It decided to send veteran 
party members from India to set up a sound organizational apparatus in 
Pakistan. Accordingly, Sajjad Zaheer was sent to West Pakistan, and 
Krishnabinode Roy and Mansur Habibullah, to East Pakistan. The veteran 
Communist leader, Abdur Razzak Khan, objected to Mansur Habibullah 
being sent to East Pakistan as he belonged to West Bengal and had no 
command over the East Bengal patois. These three communists were 
arrested within a month of their arrival in Pakistan, Other important 
Communists of East Pakistan were sent to jail. Many of the well-known 
party members who came over to West Bengal disregarding the party 
mandate were promptly expelled. Other migrant members who were less 
known did not disclose their identity. Even Sajjad Zahcer, Krishnabinode 
Roy and Mansur Habibullah were expelled from the Party when they came 
back to India after their release from Pakistan jail.” 

The Party had accepted the partition of India but was unprepared, like 
the Congress, to push the logic behind partition to its inexorable issue. The 
Congress swallowed the bitter pill, for there was no other way toreach their 
goal — power. The Communists accepted it as the only way to settle the 
vicious communal problem which appeared to them to be the greatest 
single factor inhibiting the spread of communism among the masses, 
specially among the Muslims. The Party felt that once the panacea of 
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partition was implemented, the communal virus would be completely 
eradicated from the Indian body politic. 

The Party directed its Pakistan cadres not to migrate to India. As far 
as West Pakistan was concerned, the directive meant little or nothing. For 
there were only two party members in West Pakistan at this time. There 
were roughly a thousand party members in East Pakistan on the eve of 
partition. Indeed, itcan be said that the Communist Party hardly existed in 
Pakistan before 1938. No doubt Communists like Gopal Basak (Dacca) 
and Dharani Goswami (Mymensingh), Gopen Chakraborty (Tipperah 
district) and Muzaffar Ahmed (Noakhali district) were involved in the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case. But very few peop!e in East Bengal knew that 
they were Communists. It may therefore be said that the Communist 
activity in East Bengal began after the members of Yugantar and 
Anushilian groups who had converted to communism in jail were released. 
Mostof them were middle class Hindus. They built up small and disparate 
Communist pockets among the peasantry and tribals in different parts of 
East Bengal. Krishna Sundar Bhowmik and Yakub Mia created a base in 
Noakhali district, Krishnabinode Roy, Anil Sinhaand others in Jessore and 
Khulna, Mani Singh among the tribals — Garo, Hazong and Dalu — in the 
Susang area of Mymensingh district, Ali Nawaj, Kshitish Chakrabarti and 
Nagen Sarkar among the Muslims in Mymensingh district, and Kalpana 
Datta and Purnendu Sengupta in Chittagong district. There were also 
pockets of influence in Dinajpur and Rajshahi districts. The Tebhaga 
movement was mainly organized by the Communists. The movement 
particularly touched the tribal areas of Susang and North Bengal. This was 
the entire area of communist influence in East Bengal before partition. 

Butthe Government of East Pakistan lost no time in eliminating those 
small and disparate pockets of Communist influence. The Garos, Hajongs 
and Dalus of the Susang area who took partin the Tebhaga movement were 
expelled from the country and driven into Meghalaya by the Ansars. 

The peasantry of Dinajpur and Rajshahi districts who joined the 
Tebhaga movement under Communist leadership were subjected to police 
Tepression and terrorized into submission. Yet the party mandate 
remained. The party comrades must not move out of East Pakistan. Almost 
all of these party members were middle class Hindus. In spite of the field 
day the Party had during the years of war which followed the ‘Quit India 
Movement’, it could hardly strike any root either among the peasantry 
(tribals of Susang, and peasants of Rajshahi and Dinajpur excepted) or 
among the up-and-coming Muslim middle class. There was no working 
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class worth the name in East Pakistan, RSP elements dominated the small 
number of workers of Narayangunje textile mills. Communists also 
entered into the arena. The adoption of the ‘People’s ‘War’ slogan gave the 
Party freedom to operate as a surface organization and it developed to a 
certain extent. But at the same time the large majority of the articulate and 
politically conscious middle class became alienated from the Party. The 
co-operation with the British war effort, the filthy abuse hurled at Subhas 
Chandra Bose from the party Press and above all the contemptuous 
indifference to the spontaneous outburst of patriotic emotion expressed in 
the ‘Quit India’ movement — all these put the Party in a defensive position 
by the time the war ended. This erosion of Communist influence upon the 
middle class Hindus might have been redeemed had there been a 
corresponding growth of the Party among the peasantry and the Muslim 
middle class. The Party made some sort of a dent in some tribal areas of 
East Pakistan, But by and large, the Communist Party of East Bengal, like 
the other Left political parties, remained a Hindu middle class political 
party. When the war ended, the alienation of the masses, particularly of the 
middle class, from the Party was complete. The isolation became sharply 
defined against the backdrop of an intoxicated country which sensed the 
advent of freedom. Nehru summed up with particular aptness the feeling 
of the masses towards the Communist Party at this time. He said that when 
the country was fighting for freedom, the Communists were ‘on the other 
side’. As the overture to the hectic drama of independence was being 
played, almost everybody felt that the Communists were de trop in the 
political scene. 

The isolation of the Party was complete. The disciplined cadres of the 
Party fought fiercely against the hostility of the Congress and other Left 
parties. Their dialectical skill and the dogged defence of the party thesis 
certainly made for their survival. But they could not live down the stigma 
of being ‘on the other side’. The nationalists could not forget the fact that 
when the country was struggling for freedom, the Communists had ranged 
themselves on the side of the enemy. No ingenious casuistry could 
convince the masses that by joining with the British oppressors the Party 
was in any way hastening the dissolution of the British empire and bringing 
freedom any nearer. Besides, the march of events after the termination of 
the war, which irresistibly led India to freedom, apparently conspired to 
bring the Party into disrepute. It was the Quisling's* LN.A. which even in 


* The CPI branded Subhas Chandra Bose a Quisling. 
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defeat stirred India to its depths and demonstrated through the Naval 
Mutiny and other upheavals that the ramshackle empire could not last. 

In East Bengal, in the general rejoicing that followed the release of the 
political prisoners from jail, it was generally held that the Communists did 
not belong. The Communists, on the other hand, assumed the superior air 
of the righteous born, perhaps, of a barely recognized sense of 
rootlessness. They hedged themselves in with what they believed was 
impeccable theory. 

When, after partition, the Party directed them to stay on in East 
Pakistan, they found it difficult, if not impossible, to obey the party 
mandate. What could they have done by staying on ? They came of the 
middle class. They were estranged from this class and they had not 
succeeded in spreading among other classes. They had lost their raison 
d'etre in East Bengal. 

The Communist Party misread the objective situation in East Bengal 
and could not realistically assess the strength of the Party there. By 
directing the party members to remain in East Pakistan on pain of 
expulsion from the Party itasked for the impossible from its members. Had 
the Party a clear realization of the situation in East Bengal and of the 
isolation of the Party there, it could have reacted in a more dynamic and 
masterful fashion. The Party had readily accepted partition. Yet it could 
not visualize any positive role for its members at a moment of history 
which was the best and the worst of times. The old familiar world was 
crashing down in ruins, Prophecy hovered in the air and there were 
unparalleled opportunities for those who could interpret correctly the 
meaning of these unprecedented happenings. The brave new world which 
was struggling to be born would have been like plasticine in the hands of 
its members if the Party had asked them to ride the waves like the Vikings. 
The Communists were strong, masterful and completely dedicated men. 
They could have organized the fleeing Hindu rabble and transformed them 
into millitant bands of men glowing with faith and creativity. The fugitive 
Hindus reached India like flotsam and jetsam, helpless and ashamed of 
themselves, They could have hit the Indian shore with a bang instead, had 
the Communists supplied the leadership. But the Party could never 
outgrow the traumatic experience of the years between the termination of 
the war and the partition of India. It was during these years when it was 
thrust aside as a political outcast by the masses that it developed the 
persecution mania, the morbid suspicion of other political groups and the 
tendency to interpret everything as a zero-sum game, Or in other words, it 
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developed what may be termed the minority syndrome which was 
reflected in its policy towards the Muslims. The demands of the Muslims 
were valid because they were those of a minority. There was also another 
factor which strengthened this minority syndrome. The party leadership as 
well as the following were overwhelmingly Hindu. No doubt there were 
some very important Muslim leaders who, along with others, might be 
regarded as the founding fathers of the Party. But the Party could not 
penetrate the thick wall of Muslim obscurnatism even after nearly three 
decades of its existence. Hence arose the morbid desire to steerclear of any 
policy pronouncement or action which might brand it as a Hindu 
communist organization. Even when the influx had reached formidable 
proportions, the Communist Party hardly gave any thought to this 
overwhelraing mass of suffering humanity. There was no attempt at a 
serious Marxist analysis of this new phenomenon and a clear definition of 
the attitude of the Party towards the refugees. The Communists, like 
members of other charitable organizations, participated in the work of 
distribution of relief among the refugees. But distribution of relief was a 
non-political act. It was not the purposive act of the disciplined cadres of 
a Marxist party. The Party also did not want its cadres to work in that 
fashion. One of the chief reasons for this indifference towards the refugees 
was the political line of P. С. Joshi which was being implemented by the 
Party at this time, The Joshi line extended all support to the Nehru 
Government. Naturally therefore the Party did not want to embarrass 
Nehru by formulating a policy towards the refugees which might have 
introduced into the Indian scene an incalculable element with an anti- 
Establishment potential. 

The correct course of action for the Party would have been to divide 
itself immediately after partition. The policy decisions of the India-based 
leadership of the undivided Party had of necessity an Indian coloration and 
bore the imprint of the exigencies of the Indian situation. But the division 
of the Party would have provided the Communist Party of Pakistan with 
a completely new set of variables on which to base its policy decisions. 
Free from the inhibiting pulls of an India-based leadership, it could then 
have made a more realistic assessment of the situation in East Pakistan. 
The Party did divide itself in 1951 and the expelled members were re- 
admitted to the fold. But till the end of 1950 the Party stuck to its earlier 
decision that its members must not migrate to the Indian Union. Similarly 
it did not also want that the East Bengal Hindus should come over. There 
was no serious attempt at assessing the far-reaching implications of this 
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alien substance — the refugees — impinging on the West Bengal scene. 
The Party airily dismissed these unfortunate specimens of humanity as a 
new body of untouchables infected with the communal virus. It therefore 
decided to have nothing to do with them. 


The Pre-Migration Political Orientation of the Refugees and their 
Post-Migration Swing towards the Congress: 


This particular attitude of aloofness was partly due to the experience 
of the post-war years. The Hindu middle class was not only alienated from 
the Party but was actually hostile to it. But this class, which was anti- 
Communist, was not pro-Congress either. It had a pronounced and clearly 
articulated Subhasist orientation and was solidly ranged behind the two 
revolutionary secret societies — the Anushilan Samiti and the Y ugantar. 
These two societies, particularly the Anushilan Samiti, developed 
numerous branches throughout East Pakistan. But the exigencies of the 
modus operandi of these secret societies gave the regional branches of 
these societies a near-independent character in spite of their tenuous 
affiliation to either of these parent bodies, and a bitter struggle for power 
developed among these groups. There was no attempt to build up an 
integrated leadership and a centralized party organization with a common 
body of doctrines and disciplined cadres. The leaders were too 
individualistic, too preoccupied with the achievement of the immediate 
goal of independence to bother about any ideological indoctrination of the 
followers. Each group rotated along a predetermined axis around the 
leader (‘Dada’) and resented any encroachmenton its area of influence by 
any other group. To avoid open clashes the leaders tacitly froze the 
boundaries of their respective areas of operations along the lines of actual 
control exercised by them and thus ruled out the spread of one group at the 
expense of another. The Congress in East Bengal was patronized by some 
of the big zamindars and affluent lawyers, and had disparate Gandhian 
pockets of influence in Tipperah, Barisal and some other districts. 

The radical revolutionary groups used the Congress as a blanket to 
cover their clandestine activities and controlled the real levers of power. 
During the forties the splinter revolutionary groups were gradually 
solidifying and assuming the shape of political parties. A big chunk of the 
Anushilan Samiti crystallized into a full-fledged Marxist Party and called 
itself the Revolutionary Socialist Party. The Forward Bloc was founded by 
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Subhas Bose who gathered together most of the terrorist groups. In fact, it 
was an assemblage of BV (Bengal Volunteers), Sri Sangha and other 
splinter revolutionary groups with Yugantar affiliations. A group of 
terrorists turned Communists while in jail and joined the Communist 
Party. The remainder joined the Congress. The allegiance of the middle 
classes was divided among these radical Left parties before they migrated 
to West Bengal. The Communists forfeited whatever influence they had 
upon the middle classes by their antics during the forties, 

But there was a remarkable swing of the migrants towards the 
Congress when they arrived in West Bengal. In order to understand this 
swing towards the Congress and finally away from it, itis necessary to bear 
in mind the configuration of political parties and the allegiances of East 
Bengal Hindus as described above. 

The exodus swept away all the familiar landmarks and the political 
leaders of the Right as well as of the Left drifted with the tide. It was quite 
some time before the leaders found their bearings on this side of the border 
and started picking old threads. Meanwhile the Congress was firmly in the 
saddle and it had promised time and again that the East Bengal Hindus 
would be taken care of if they were forced to leave their ancestral homes. 
It was fear as well as hope that transformed them suddenly into staunch 
supporters of the Congress as soon as they reached West Bengal. They 
dreaded the desperate plight that would befall them should the Congress 
turn away from them. They knew that only the Congress could save them, 
lift them from their degraded state and give them new homes. They hoped 
that the Congress would resurrect them from the life-in-death which they 
found at Sealdah station and in different government camps. 

Several instances can be cited here of their pre-migration Left 
orientation and their post-migration swing towards the Congress. In the 
Mymensingh by-election of the Bengal Assembly in 1940 Subhas Bose 
nominated Jnan Mazumdar of the Anushilan Samiti against Satish Roy 
Chowdhury, the official Congress candidate. Jnan Mazumdar won by a 
majority of 18,500 votes. 

The two incidents noted below will illustrate the generally anti-Left 
and pro-Congress orientation of migrant opinion immediately after 
partition. 

(i) When Dr. P.C. Ghosh introduced the Security Bill in West 
Bengal Assembly the CPI and the Socialist Republican Party 
madea joint front for agitating against what they called the Black 
Bill. Other Left parties also opposed the Bill although they did 
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not join the CPI-SRP combination. When Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel held a meeting at the Calcutta Maidan and denounced the 
Left parties, the refugees of the Lake camp and of other nearby 
camps attacked Leela Roy’s (FB leader) house under Congress 
leadership. The CPI-SRP front and the other Left parties 
proclaimed a general strike. It did not succeed. A meeting 
organized under the auspices of all the Left parties was attacked 
by Congress supporters among whom were also refugees. 

(ii) The general hostility of the refugees of the Lake camp to a 
family with alleged Communist associations in the past throws a 
revealing light on the aggressively pro-Congress attitude of the 
refugees. One night a message reached the CPI shadow District 
Committee office of Calcutta that the Lake camp refugees had 
handed over a family living in the camp to the police. Bijoy 
Mazumdar and Haripada Chatterjee, two important party 
members, were in the District Committee office ai that time. B. 
Mazumdar went to the Lake camp to look into the matter. The 
camp-dwellers told him that an anti-Government Communist 
family was living with them. They apprehended that any 
association with the Communists would be in the way of their 
getting rehabilitation. So they handed over this family to the 
police. The Party had at that time a poor opinion of the political 
potential of the refugees and regarded them as instinctively 
communal. It believed that it would be unrewarding, perhaps 
even a bit risky, to try to win them over to the Communist fold. 
But to allow the refugee leadership to pass into the hands of the 
Congress or other Right-wing parties would be to make over to 
them a dangerous weapon on aplatter. That the refugees could be 
usedagainst the working class for breaking strikes and other anti- 
Communist activities became clear from the use they were putto 
by factory owners in the Manicktala area early in 1948. The 
refugees were in dire straits for employment and the factory 
owners found in them a source of cheap labour and used them to 
break strikes in their factories. 


B 


The Mechanics of Communist Infiltration 


In the face of this threat to the working class front the Party could no 
longer maintain its indifference bordering on contempt to the refugees. 
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The Party therefore assigned a limited task to B. Mazumdar. He was 
entrusted with the work of blunting the edge of the aggressive anti- 
Communism of the refugees, not to draw them within the Communist fold. 
Bijoy Mazumdar was the first member of the CPI to have an assignment 
from the Party to work among the refugees. He was by that time well- 
known to the refugees as one of themselves and as a sincere, honest and 
dedicated worker. But he knew that the refugees would throw him out if 
his-identity as a member of the Communist Party became known. To 
ensure ‘his acceptability the Party permitted him to masquerade as a 
Congressman. To lend verisimilitude to his disguise he issued a joint 
statement with other Congressmen condemning the Lake camp family 
with Communist leanings. The Communist agent began his work among 
therefugeesas a Congressman from the middle of 1948. The work of Bijoy 
Mazumdar and his associates demonstrates what complete dedication, 
intense zeal, immediate perception of the potentialities of a particular 
situation and total identification with the life of the people in their chosen 
field of work can accomplish. In the course of less than a decade the 
refugee Communist leaders became the recognized leaders of millions of 
men and turned their anti-Communist bias into a profound hatred for the 
Establishment. Their modus operandi throws a revealing light on the 
+ mechanics of Communist infiltration. 

Before we begin our narrative of this dour man of restless energy, it 
is important to note here the role of the camp or colony committees formed 
by the refugees in whatever place they were forced to make their temporary 
habitat. These camp or colony committees became in course of time the 
mainspring of the manifold activities of the refugees. These committees 
formed the base of what ultimately became the pyramid of a hierarchically 
arranged refugee organization culminating in the apex of a central 
committee. The committees arose out of the necessity of organizing and 
conducting the struggle for survival of a tentative community. Gradually 
these committees developed into clearing houses for collecting and 
distributing information, sorting out the numerous problems of the 
community and formulating policies to be pursued by the entirc 
community towards the Government, the landowners and the local 
population. In other words, a camp or colony committee became a sort of 
governing body elected by every adult member of the community. Thus 
the constraints of a hostile and alien environment imposed upon the 
refugee camp or colony the organizational form of a direct democracy. It 
was these committees that welded an accidental aggregation of discrete 
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men in a colony or a camp into a cohering community. With the passage 
of time it became clear that the eve-of-independence assurances were all 
balderdash and that the refugees were unwanted in an alien land. At the 
same time there was the realization among the more perceptive of the 
refugees that they had become a power in the land because of theirnumber, 
their completely expropriated condition and rootlessness, their poverty 
and hunger and the guilty conscience of men wallowing in the euphoria of 
their ill-gotten freedom. Millions of roving combustibles had to be 
contained if the people of West Bengal were to enjoy in peace the fruits of 
their freedom. 

As the consciousness of the power to wreck the placid fabric of West 
Bengal society seeped through them, these committees acquired a new 
meaning. When the colonizing movement gained momentum, the colony 
committee became the sheet anchor of every colony. The struggle for 
survival of the so-called squatters’ colonies was conducted by these 
committees. Finally, in the course of the protracted struggle for the 
establishment of squatters’ colonies and the determined resistance to the 
Eviction Bill and the assaults of the police and the hired hoodlums of 
landowners, the colony committees emerged as the main agencies through 
which vast masses of refugees could be mobilized for united action. It 
became highly important for all political parties to capture the colony 
committees and a struggle for power developed among all the political 
parties for taking over the colony committees. 

When Bijoy Mazumdar started work among the refugees as an 
accredited agentof the Party, he immediately recognized the value of these 
committees for organizational work among the refugees. By this time 
camp committees had been formed among the camp-dwelling refugees, 
and Congressmen had a complete hold over these committees except for 
a few ones where Communists were allowed to function on sufferance. 
This was the situation in the Ballygunge Maidan camp committee. Known 
Communists like Himangshu Das Gupta, Hiren Das Gupta, Kamala Das 
Gupta and Kalachand Sen found their place in the camp committee. The 
camp-dwellers suffered them not because they were soft on the 
Communists. They were on the committee for a sociological reason. Most 
of the dwellers of this camp were from Barisal. There existed among the 
people of Barisal a remarkable spirit of group cohesion which enabled 
them to sink their political differences and work together in the interest of 
their group. The Jodhpur camp committee was controlled by ex- 
revolutionaries. So Binoy Roy, an ex-revolutionary and Communist, 
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—ióund his place in it. He succeeded in inducting Jyotirmoy Gupta, a 
member of the Revolutionary Communist Party of India (RCPI), into the 
committee. Thus although Congressmen were securely entrenched in all 
these committees, individual Communists found their way into some of 
these committees by either appealing to the instinet of group cohesion or 
concealing their identity. 

Bijoy Mazumdar saw clearly that he could play no effective role if he 
failed to secure any foothold in any of these committees, He therefore 
proposed to form one central committee for co-ordinating the work of all 
the camp committees. Control over sucha committee would enable him to 
have contact with all the committees and give them a particular orientation. 
With this end in view Mazumdar started contacting the South Calcutta 
camps. He also began a vigorous search for Communists or like-minded 
men who were lying low for the moment in different refugee camps. It did 
not take him long to form a central committee which gathered up within 
its ambit the South Calcutta camp committees. The central committee was 
christened Dakshin Kalikata Bastuhara Samgram Parishad (The South 
Calcutta Refugee Council of Action). B. Mazumdar was unanimously 
elected its General Secretary. Chitta Basu, a member of the Forward Bloc, 
was drafted into the committee. Obviously he had to suppress his identity. 
Thus Mazumdar succeeded in securing his point d'appui among the 
refugees. It was now time, he felt, to spread out in all directions. He decided 
that the Communist-dominated Mahila Atmaraksha Samiti should extend 
its field of activity among the refugees. The Samiti would shed its own 
name and masquerade as a relief organization. It was easy for them to 
penetrate into every makeshiftrefugee household. Unlike the menfolk, the 
refugee women were more susceptible and more willing to talk against the 
Establishment with persons who soothed them with their womanly 
sympathy and brought them succour. They had to face the tantrums of the 
children when they were hungry. They had to go about food-gathering or 
borrowing money when the menfolk returned home empty-handed, and 
most of the time they had very little to subsist on after feeding the others. 
What did they care if somebody was a Congressman or a Communist ? 
They knew that the Government had promised them a home and a 
livelihood in the land of their choice and they found themselves in these 
hovels. They were without food, without a proper shelter and a decent 
thing to cover their nakedness. They were willing to listen and to talk, 
although the menfolk, more conscious of the bleak future that awaited 
them, were cautious and ostentatiously aggressive against the 
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Communists for currying favour with the Government. Mazumdar knew 
that he would not be able to penetrate the thick wall of refugee resistance 
to Communism for quite some time. He therefore called in the Mahila 
Atmaraksha Samity and visualized it as a Trojan Horse within enemy 
territory. 

Meanwhile, refugee Congressmen were not sitting idle. They were 
trying to organize a more efficient system of relief for the inflowing 
migrants and for the formulation of a Central policy for their 
rehabilitation. Patently the West Bengal Government was unequal to 
the task. It did not have the will to tackle the problem with any seriousness. 
The Congressmen of West Bengal, spearheaded by the Hooghly Group, 
were already engaged in a power game. They wanted to get complete 
possession of the party machinery by splitting the Bengal Congress into 
two distinct and independent units for the two Dominions. The presence 
of the refugees complicated this absorbing power game. So both the 
Congress Government and the Congress Party of West Bengal wore 
efficient blinkers and decided that the problem was no more than a passing 
phenomenon and that the refugees would soon go back to their homes. 
Large-scale help might be misconstrued by them and might well be the 
signal for a wholesale migration of the East Bengal Hindus. It was 
therefore the Congressmen from East Bengal, many of whom were 
themselves refugees and at odds with West Bengal Congressmen, who 
decided to take the lead in organizing the refugees for a centrally 
administerted system of relief and for a plan of rehabilitation along lines 
marked out for the West Pakistan refugees. 


Prelude to the United Central Refugee Council : 


All Bengal Refugee Council of Action 
(Nikhil Vanga Bastuhara Karma Parishad) 


In September 1948 an All Bengal Refugee Conference was convened 
by refugee Congressmen. Amritalal Chatterjee, the veteran Congressman, 
presided over this Conference at Naihati. It was in this Conference that the 
Nikhil Vanga Bastuhara Karma Parishad (All Bengal Refugee Council of 
Action) was founded. Amritalal Chatterjee became the President, Nagen 
Das, the Vice-President, and Mahadev Bhattacharyya, the Secretary of the 
Karma Parishad. In the Executive Committee there was a majority of 
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Congressmen but Communists like B. Mazumdar, Binoy Roy and a few 
others also found their place. The organizers of the Conference were not 
aware of the political affilations of these men. It was in this Conference that 
В. Mazumdar came to know three Communists from Naihati — J.M. 
Biswas, Sunil Mukherjee and Arun Dey. Gopal Banerjee, an Ex-Secretary 
of the State Committee of the CPI, has given an interesting account of the 
manner of spotting Communists among the refugees when the refugees 
with Communist affiliations concealed their identity as a rule. They could 
be picked out by some distinctive words in their vocabulary, certain 
mannerisms and signs associated with the evolving stereotype of a 
Communist agitator. 

The Conference spelt out the main demands of the refugees. Their 
chief demand was permanent rehabilitation in West Bengal. Earlier Akhil 
Datta, an ex-member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, had also 
demanded permanent rehabilitation. Chitta Basu moved an amendment. It 
was a cautious probe to ascertain the temper of the refugees. The 
amendment proposed that in the event of Nehru’s refusal to accept their 
demands the Karma Parishad should take to the path of agitation. 
Immediately Amritalal Chatterjee pointed an accusing finger at Chitta 
Basu and branded him a Communist. He was howled down. The 
Conference, however, resolved that Amritalal Chatterjee, Mahadev 
Bhattacharyya and Nagen Das would attend the Jaipur Session (1948) of 
the AICC and submit a memorandum to Nehru. At Jaipur they were 
stunned by Nehru’s reaction to the memorandum. He told them thathe had 
already had Dt. Ghosh’s memorandum. The refugees were all foreigners; 
so the Karma Parishad representatives had better talk to the Foreign 
Bureau of the AICC. 

The Karma Parishad leaders came back from the Jaipur Session 
completely disillusioned. A meeting of the Executive Committee was 
summoned immediately. The representatives reported everything to 
the Executive Committce. It was now clear that, as the Congress had 
decided to look upon the refugees as foreigners, nothing but an 
agitational approach to the problem would achieve anything. The 
leadership of the Karma Parishad (comprising mostly Congressmen) 
was convinced that there was no other way but to take to the path of 
agitation to compel;the Central Government to yield to their demands. 
But Amritalal Chatterjee, being a relative of Gandhi and a Congressman, 
decided not to lead the*movement. So he stepped down from the 
Presidentship. 
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In December 1948 another Conference of the Karma Parishad was 
held with about 500 representatives from the different camps. A new 
Executive Committee was formed. Mahadev Bhattacharyya became 
President and B. Mazumdar and Dwijen Ghosh Joint Secretaries. The 
composition of the new Committee showed a pronounced tilt to the Left. 
Besides the promotion of B. Mazumdar to the important position ofaJoint 
Secretary, Mrinal Khastagir, Arun Dey, Binoy Roy, Sunil Mukherjee, 
Kamala Das Gupta (all with CPI affiliations) and Nani Kar (Forward Bloc) 
were also elected to the Committee. Mazumdar maintained his disguise. 
His Communist links remained unknown. The Conference prepared 
another memorandum demanding relief and rehabilitation. It was in this 
memorandum that the Karma Parishad spelt out for the first time that the 
failure of the Goverment to accede to its demand for permanent 
rehabilitation would force it to launch an agitation which might lead to 
unauthorized and forcible occupation of land by the refugees. The 
Conference also resolved that a mass rally of the refugees would be held 
in Calcutta when Nehru would receive the relics of Sariputta and 
Moggalana at the Brigade Parade Ground in Calcutta on 14 January 1949. 
Inother words, by adopting these resolutions the NVBKP served notice on 
the Government that it would no longer remain satisfied with mendicant 
resolutions. 

The new President, Mahadev Bhattacharya, was a member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. He had the qualities of a born fighter. He wanted a fair 
deal for the refugees. He did not mind working with the devil if that would 
in any way help the refugees. He was full of courage and audacity. His 
Hindu Mahasabha affiliations did not prevent him from associating with 
Communists or Congressmen. He was a completely dedicated man. He 
had defined his work in terms of the sufferings of the refugees and decided 
to confine his life within the frame of refugee existence. A person's 
political views were therefore of no consequence to him provided he was 
willing to work sincerely for the refugees. His own political views were 
not very exacting. Every middle class Hindu of East Bengal was expected 
to have certain political views in order to earn some respectability in 
society. This was particularly true of persons with Hindu Mahasabha 
affiliations. Their views never deepened into convictions which 
determined the entire course of the life of a person. As days passed, non- 
Left middle class Hindus turned more and more to the Congress until a time 
came when the Hindu Mahasabha could make its presence felt only when 
some great controversy, over which the middle class disagreed with the 
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Congress, stirred the country. Thus B. Mazumdar and his associates found 
in Mahadev Bhattacharyya a very congenial person to work with. They 
appreciated Mahadev Bhattacharyya's audacity and his sensitivity to the 
very human problem of the refugees and Bhattacharyya recognized them 
as indefatigable workers and dauntless fighters for the cause of the 
refugees. This rapport between the President with Hindu Mahasabha 
persuasion and the Communist Joint Secretary was very important for the 
future, Forto the credit of B. Mazumdar it can be said that, although a party 
agent, he was convinced early that for effective organization of the 
refugees a broad front of the different political elements among the 
refugees would be necessary. Asa matter of fact, united political action of 
the refugees wasa sine qua non. He was aware that it would not be difficult 
to forge such a unity of apparently irreconcilable elements on the basis of 
refugee demands forrelief and rehabilitation. Healsocould visualize that 
united political action by the expropriated and rootless refugees would 
give them great striking power. As the Party had given him a very limited 
assignment — neutralization and not radicalization of the refugees — 
Mazumdar had greater freedom of manoeuvre. The Communist Party qua 
Party was apathetic to the refugee movement. Mazumdar was the only 
Communist who had some sort of an assignment from the Party. But his 
refugee Communist associates moved more or less on their own and tried 
to gather up the refugee movement in their own hands. Thus Mazumdar 
and his group of fellow Communists could take whatever initiative they 
liked without any interference from the Party. This freedom of political 
manoeuvre, dedicated work and total identification with the life of the 
refugees bore immediate fruit. The pressing problem of food and shelter 
which, the refugees hoped, would be solved by the Government if only 
they behaved politically, was suddenly lifted to a new political level by the 
confrontation of the refugees with the Establishment. The new Committee 
ofthe NVBKP was formed in December 1948. It decided that the refugees 
would hold arally in Calcuttaon 14 January 1949. On that day Calcutta had 
its first taste of a new power in the land. The bedraggled, mendicant 
refugee suddenly showed the other side of his Janus-face. 

On 14 January around 15,000 refugees reached Sealdah station for the 
NVBKP-sponsored demonstration in Calcutta. On 13 January Section 144 
Cr.PC. was promulgated in Calcutta, making any assemblage of more than 
four persons illegal on 14 January. The Congressmen among the 
leadership felt that they could not participate in any illegal demonstration. 
They therefore decided to use the Gandhian weapon of hunger-strike. The 
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rest of the NVBKP leadership chose to probe the possibilities of the new 
situation by sending small groups of determined men to sensitive points of 
the city like the Brigade Parade Ground and the Esplanade East area near 
the Governor’s House. Next day groups of refugees started shouting 
slogans at these previously selected points. They appeared to spring out of 
nowhere. This created a sensation in the city. Many regarded this incident 
as an evidence of Communist influence over the refugees, for the entire 
affair showed the forethought, meticulous planning and organization 
which werecharacteristically Communist. Around 4 p.m. the main refugee 
demonstrators tried to break out and push through the police cordon 
outside Sealdah station. The police opened fire on them, injuring two 
refugee demonstrators. About 15 leaders, including Mahadev 
Bhattacharyya, were arrested. 

On the same night B. Mazumdar, and Nitish Sett, a member of the 
Calcutta District Committee, and the NVBKP members met the student 
leaders of the CPI, among whom were Hiren Dasgupta, Tripti Guha, 
Annada Bhattacharyya, to lend a greater striking power to the movement 
of refugees by enlisting the support of the CPI student force. The students 
agreed to focus public attention on the demands of the refugees by 
protesting against police firing on unarmed refugee demonstrators. On 
Monday, January 18, the students’ strike wascompletely successful. There 
was a students’ rally on that day at the tennis court (usually called lawn) 
of the University of Calcutta and there were violent student 
demonstrations. Nine tramcars were burnt, four persons were killed and 
fifteen injured." Next day several thousand students marched towards 
the Writers’ Buildings, defying the ban under Section 144 Cr. PC. The 
police fired on the students, killing five of them and there were 200 arrests. 
The students and the street arabs who joined them retaliated by burning ten 
tramcars and five State buses." Thus began the burning of tramcars which 
became the distinctive feature of violent Left demonstrations in Calcutta. 
These two days had a deep significance for the future of the refugee and 
Left movements in West Bengal. For the first time the refugees and the 
students had mixed their blood in the streets of Calcutta. The police of the 
Congress Government had fired upon unarmed demonstrators with the 
intention to kill. Earlier it was a chance bullet that had killed Sisir Mandal 
during the agitation against the Black Bill. 

On the night of 19 January the students and the NVBKP leaders, 
including B. Mazumdar and a few others, met again. They were in a 
quandary. Two days of violent demonstrations had brought their harvest 
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of dead men and burnt tramcars. Апу more demonstration was out of the 
question. Yet to allow the movement to peter out ata moment when public 
excitement had been raised to fever heat would be to let the fast solidifying 
organizational apparatus of the refugee movement disintegrate. If 
mobilization of the students for another bout of police firing was no longer 
practicable, it was possible to direct the movement along another channel 
and keep the gaze of the public focused on the issue. 

The resourceful Mazumdar came out with an altogether unexpected 
solution of the problem, Sarat Bose, the elder brother of Subhas Bose and 
leader of the SRP, might be allowed to steal the thunder of the refugee 
movement for the time being and drawn into the struggle of the refugees. 
On the same night an NVBKP deputation met Sarat Bose and sought his 
help. Sarat Bose came out in favour of the refugees. He senta statement to 
the Press at once condemning police atrocities and demanding the 
resignation of Dr. Roy’s Ministry. Bose also agreed to preside at a protest 
meeting of the refugees at Shraddhananda Park and do another face- 
saving ritual : persuasion of the hunger-striking Congress leaders to 
break their fast. 

In the end B.C. Roy gave his firm assurance that he would do 
everything in his power to secure the permanent rehabilitation of the 
refugees. The Congressmen were duly persuaded by Bose to break their 
fast. 

By the end of January about 40,000 refugees gathered at 
Shraddhananda Park. The Park and the nearby streets overflowed with 
refugees. Sarat Bose condemned the police firings and demanded a fair 
deal for the refugees. So the NVBKP had won all along the line. It had 
secured its objective — the government assurance of permanent 
rehabilitation. It had proved to the refugee masses that the Government 
would not make any move in the matter unless they themselves moved 
against the Government їп right eamest. Nothing could be won withouta 
struggle. 

The movementalso underscored a very important fact. It was the first 
organized refugee movement which established the bonafides of the 
Communists. For it was they who had supplied the leadership in the hour 
of crisis. Hence there was a sudden swing of refugee opinion in the 
opposite direction, The icy distrustof the Communists was gone. Thus the 
days between 14 and 31 January 1949 signalled a turning-point in the 
history of the refugee movement. The process of radicalization of the 
refugees had begun. 
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Viewed from a differntangle, the January firings initiated anew phase 
in the movement. The CPI deputed Dharani Goswami to oversee the work 
of Communists among the refugees. He organized separate local cells of 
CPI members. B. Mazumdar supplied the names of these Party members. 
His painstaking search for Communists among the refugees had yielded 
these names. A provisional refugee cell was constituted with B. Mazumdar 
as Secretary. The sudden interest of the Party in the refugees was due to 
their turn away from the Congress to the Left. The Party had already done 
an about-face. The Joshi line had been discarded in favour of the Ranadive 
line. 

Till the beginning of 1949 the rapidly developing NVBKP remained 
anauthentic refugee organization. There were Congressmen, Communists 
and some other Leftist parties in the NVBKP. But they were all refugees 
subject to the exigencies of the refugee situation. There were pulls and 
counterpulls of opposite viewpoints with a conservative or radical 
coloration. But, in spite of differences, it was possible for the leadership 
totakea united political decision. There was general agreement among the 
leaders on a distinctive set of priorities which was not determined by 
factors external to the refugee situation. In other words, the refugee 
leaders, irrespective of their political affiliations, did not want that the 
NVBKP should become the instrument of a political party, managed by 
party members and guided in one direction or another in the interest of a 
party. 

It has already been noted that the CPI took little interest in the 
refugees. B. Mazumdar's assignment was to neutralize them so that they 
might not join the camp of reaction. The Party never considered the 
refugees as a purely human problem. It did not regard them as uprooted 
humans who needed food, clothing and shelter. The January agitation of 
therefugees wasarevelation as much tothe Governmentastothe CPI. The 
Party suddenly awoke to the importance of this new world which could be 
called in to redress the balance of the old. In the course of its short history 
the CPI executed periodic pirouettes. The January agitation came at a 
moment when the CPI had declared war on the Nehru Government and the 
refugees could be useful, inflammable material for waging such a war. 

The periodic shifts in the CPI stance impinged on the refugee 
movement and tried to drag it along channels which suited the 
formulations of the Party. As the Party moved atregular intervals from one 
pole to another, it was also expected that the refugee movement would 
swing accordingly between these poles. It was desired of the refugee 
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comrades who had remarkable success in giving a new orientation to the 
refugee movement to toe whatever line the CPI preferred to adopt for the 
moment. The Party was willing to use the combustible refugee material 
because it was expendable. 

Before the adoption of the political thesis at the Second Party 
Congress in February 1948, the Party had viewed rather carelessly the 
continuous influx of the refugees and had left them alone. But their furious 
anti-Communism posed a serious threat to the Party. The floating 
population became a pain in the neck. The party could neither ignore them 
nor take them in tow. So a half-way house like a policy of neutralization 
became the ideal solution. Neutralization meant keeping them away from 
the Congress. But what did the Party propose to do with them if they shed 
their allegiance to the Congress ? It had no idea. For, apart from the fact 
that the Party ascribed the communal disturbances to the intrigues of 
imperialism and their stooges, the Governments of India and Pakistan, it 
did not formulate any clear-cut and well-thought-out programme 
regarding the migrants. The mind of the Communist leadership was 
accustomed toa fixed number of variables in the Indian political scene and 
it showed some virtuosity in dealing with them. But it was confounded by 
the introduction of a new variable—the refugees into the West Bengal 
scene. It came like a rapier thrust, and the Party, unprepared for such an 
eventuality, tried to parry the blow by refusing to recognize this new 
variable. For in the lastanalysis a policy of neutralization meant very little. 
It could not have been the policy of a political party. The refugees did not 
enter into a settled society where they found their appointed place with a 
pronounced tilt towards the Congress. A policy of neutralization would 
then have some meaning. It would obviously have meant correcting the tilt 
and then leaving them alone, all the time keeping a watch upon them. But 
it was upon a disintegrating society that the refugees desperately threw 
themselves in and found that they were unwanted in that society. In such 
a dissolving milieu a policy of neutralization loses all meaning, An 
uprooted population, hungry for food, shelter and employment, could not 
be frozen into a neutralized stance. They would either side with the 
Establishment if itremained true to its pre-independence commitments as 
the West Pakistan migrants did. Or if the Government turned its face away 
from them, they would drift willy-nilly towards a bitter struggle for 
survival against the Government or whatever other forces stood in their 
way. They could not just remain petrified or neutralized, as the CPI 
prefered to call it, between these two poles. 
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Obviously sucha policy could not have been the carefully thought-out 
formulation of any political party, far less thatof the CPI. It was a defensive 
measure ata time when Communists among the refugees were completely 
isolated and went in danger of being handed over to the police by the 
refugees. There was, indeed, a large credibility gap between the refugees 
and the Communists. It was obviously a hang-over from the *People's 
War’ days when the Communists pitted themselves against all the 
nationalist forces of India. The limited assignment of B. Mazumdar was 
thus to smooth the bristling anti-Communism of the refugees, 

Itcannot be denied that such a course was thrust upon the Party by the 
exigencies of an extremely difficult situation. It was an improvisation 
which had its uses at that particular moment of time. But the Party should 
have immediately entered into a detailed analysis of this new phenomenon 
and evolved the strategy and tactics of dealing with it, so that the party 
cadres might be armed with a theory regarding the migrants and the 
method of implementing it. 

The Party did nothing of the kind. As a matter of fact, Jagatbandhu 
Banerjee wrote to the State Committee of the Party requesting for a 
comprehensive analysis of the situation. The Party did not care to reply.* 
If one rummages through the pages of the Peoples’ Age (the official 
Communist Weekly) from 1947 to 1948, one would hardly know that the 
problem existed. The Party could never live down its nausea of Hindu 
communalism although it could easily bear with the porcupine-like 
Islamic sensitivity to other religious communities. It has also to be borne 
in mind that Joshism of the day was almost exactly what in the seventies 
came to be known as tailism of the Congress, 

В. Mazumdar and his refugee comrades had to keep constantly in 
mind a distinctive set of priorities. First, to evolve an Organizational frame 
to contain this shapeless mass of humanity and weld them into a cohesive 
group. Second, to infuse fresh courage into them so that they might not be 
gripped by despair. For there is akind of despair that kills. Anthropologists 
have noticed that the original inhabitants of many Pacific islands were 
seized with a decimating despair when they came into contact with the 
overwhelmingly superior white colonizers, It literally wiped them out of 
existence. There was the danger that the refugees might become a prey to 
the same kind of despair which would Squeeze the sap out of their lives and 
give them a sort of death-in-life. There were too many odds against them. 
They were too vulnerable. To remove the deadening pressure of adverse 
circumstances and surroundings, and to rekindle in them theold fire, which 
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the overbearing Padma could not extinguish by swallowing up their 
homesteads again and again, were more important than anything given in 
cash or kind. There must be a body of men with authority who could ask 
this Lazarus of a people to come forth from the realm of the dead. 
Obviously the task before the refugee comrades was to crystallize this 
anomic refugee mass and turn them into a coiled spring. The refugees 
needed telling that they were not on this side of the border on sufference. 
They had as much right to be here as any one else. There was no need for 
them to assume that half-ashamed, self-deprecating air when receiving 
the beggarly dole from the Government. They belonged here because 
the leaders promised them time and again their assured place under the 
Indian sun. 

But between 1947 and the Second Congress of the CPI in February 
1948 the Party was following the policy of rallying behind the progressive 
camp led by Nehru. There could not therefore be any question of seriously 
handling the inflammable refugee material and embarrassing Nehru. The 
Party did not regard the refugees as an expropriated group of humans 
which would have to cohere in the long run and acquire a revolutionary 
élan justto survive. Butit was evident that they needed watching, for such 
ahuge chunk of expropriated population might pose а considerable threat 
to the Party if they were won over by the camp of reaction. The CPI was 
also firmly convinced that it would not deviate from the policy of wooing 
the Muslims which became a fixation with the Party before and after 
partition and which continues down to this day. Hence the policy of 
neutralizing the refugees was just a shade better than having no policy at 
all. The Joshi line of rallying behind the Nehru Government immobilized 
the Party vis-à-vis the refugees. 

But, as it has been pointed out earlier, the limited assignment given 
to B. Mazumdar gave him freedom of manoeuvre. He could devise his 
own moves without any interference from the Party. He picked out 
refugee Communists from the refugee mass. Till then they were at 
pains to conceal their identity because they had violated the party 
mandate by crossing over to this side of the border. The general 
hostility of the refugees also made it obligatory for them to remain in the 
dark, So B. Mazumdar called in the members of the Mahila Atmaraksha 
Samiti to penetrate into the makeshift refugee houschold and lull the 
inflexible anti-Communism of the refugees. But the most important 
decision that he took was to build up a broad democratic front of the 
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He knew that any attempt to give a pronounced Left orientation to the 
refugee masses would be self-defeating. The refugees looked forward to 
the Congress leadership for succour and resettlement. But if a broad 
democratic front could be forged, it would be possible to accommodate in 
it opinion and ideology of the Right as well as of the Left. That in itself 
would be a gain. It would clear the way for the Communists to come out 
of their self-imposed anonymity. Also, if the refugee masses could be 
unified and persuaded to advance along a broad front for the realization of 
their demands, the movement would gather irresistible striking power. 
The two basic demands of the refugees were relief and permanent 
rehabilitation. They were getting relief of sorts. The Central Government 
did not yet deign to cast a look at these queer specimens and the State 
Government did not have the wherewithal to provide for the permanent 
rehabilitation of these people even if it had the will. 

It has been noticed earlier how Nehru branded them aliens, The 
permanent rehabilitation of the refugees was thus out of the question. It 
was the refusal of Nehru to recognize the refugees even as Indians that 
touched them on the raw and prepared the ground for an agitational 
approach. The gradual Left orientation of the movement now came within 
the limit of probability. The agitation of the refi ugees in January 1949, the 
police firings and burning of tramcars gave a new dimension to the refi ugee 
movement. 


The Foundation of the Squatters' Colonies 


The January agitation gave the refugees a new awareness of their 
power. They also gradually grew accustomed to see the Communists in 
leadership positions. So it was time for what proved to be the most daring 
feat of the refugees — the unauthorized and forcible occupation of land 
around Calcutta or, in other words, the foundation of the squatters” 
colonies. In spite of Dr. Roy's assurance very little was done for the 
rehabilitation of the refugees. The NVBKP. leadership therefore reached 
the conclusion that they could not bea party to the waiting game which was 
being played by the Government. This interminable wait for a roof over 
their heads and for gainful employment were like a wasting disease which 
sapped the confidence of the refugees and finally led to a lethal despair. So 
the NVBKP leadership decided that should the Government drag its feet, 
it must make a move to find out how far the refugees were prepared to go 
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alongacourse which involved unauthorized occupation of land in defiance 
of law and order. Á probe of this nature would also enable them to assess 
the reaction of the Government to such a premeditated violation of real 
estate rights. The NVBKP leadership assumed correctly enough that the 
rootless refugees had nothing to lose by such a démarche except perhaps 
a few deaths and broken heads. And the NVBKP had a world to gain. By 
judicious handling of this land-grabbing movement and keeping it within 
a preordained limit the NVBKP might assess the response patterns of 
both the refugees and the Government : the extent of reactive violence of 
owners of grabbed land (private as well as government) and the degree of 
repression tolerance of the land-grabbers. 

The NVBKP figured out that the Government would be in а quandary 
to deal with such an organized seizure of land. The Government had not 
acted on its promise of permanent rehabilitation ; it had notevenshownany 
inclination to move in a purposeful manner in this matter. Dr. Roy had 
promised rehabilitation to the refugees because that was the necessity of 
the hourand then he appeared to treat it like quiescent tuberculosis because 
he could not make the Centre realize the importance of the matter, Yet he 
was ill at ease like a doctor with a bad conscience. If the Government 
reacted with violent repression, that would further destabilize a province 
recling under the shock of partition. But if this startling opening gambit 
succeeded, then this land-grabbing movement might spread like a prairie 
fire and engulf the whole of West Bengal. TheNVBKP would lose nothing 
even if the movement had to be wound up because of Government 
repression. For that would precisely be the starting point of a new 
agitation. 

By April 1949 B. Mazumdar placed a new proposal before the 
Executive Committee of the NVBKP. He proposed the forcible 
occupation of fallow lands of Government and absentee landlords. 
The bitter memory of Nehru’s rejoinder to the NVBKP delegation still 
rankled and the Executive Committee in high dudgeon accepted the 
proposal without a dissentient voice, The NVBKP had travelled far in 
less than a year. 

Chitta Basu had moved a similar resolution a year ago and he was 
howled down for having dared to question the sincerity of government 
promises regarding the refugees. In less than a year the refugees had 
known how hollow were the promises of those who held the reins of power 
in their hands, They felt in their bones that they would have to secure their 
place in the sun the hard way. 
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The January movement revealed to the Party the latent power of the 
refugees. The new leadership of the CPI under Ranadive felt that the 
refugees could give a new dimension to the anti-Government crusade of 
the CPI if only they could be drawn into the vortex of the struggle. 

The CPI had so long carefully marked its steps in its dealings with the 
refugees and left the management of refugee affairs to the comrades 
operating among the refugees. But when Ranadive took over and plunged 
headlong into the struggle against the Nehru Goverment, he started 
pressurizing the refugee leaders to draw their flock into the thick of the 
struggle. But the refugee leaders demurred. The organization they nursed 
took in all important co-operative political parties in order to help the 
crystallization of the atomic refugee households. The January movement 
succeeded precisely because there was a broad accord of all the political 
parties working among the refugees. Such an accord was possible because 
the Party was apathetic to the refugee cause and the entire movement was 
free from sectarianism. But suddenly the whole scenario was changed by 
the CPI volte-face: The refugees were no longer the infected flock to be 
shunned ; they were the improvised grenades to be hurled against the 
lackeys of Western imperialism. So the Party deputed Dharani Goswami 
to liaise between the refugee organizations and the Party and to direct the 
refugee movement towards a policy of confrontation with the 
Government. The most important step in that direction would be to weed 
out the non-CPI members who were figuring so prominently in the refugee 
organizations. The firstmove that Dharani Goswami made was to organize 
separate local cells with members of the CPI among the refugees. Similarly 
a provincial refugee cell was also established with Bijoy Mazumdar as 
Secretary. 

At the annual NVBKP Conference in mid-April 1948 a new 
Executive Commitee had been formed with a wider representation. Apart 
from the CPI and the Congress, there were now representatives of the 
Forward Bloc, the RCPI (Pannalal Dasgupta Group) and the Socialist 
Republican Party, But with the advent of Dharani Goswami the Left- 
sectarianism of the CPI gradually made its influence felt. Under the 
direction of the Provincial Council the District Committees putpressure on 
the Communists of refugee cells to weed out the non-CPI elements from 
all refugee organizations. Some of the refugee Communists refused to 
oblige. A case in point was the expulsion of refugee comrades like Arun 
Dey, Sunil Mukherjee and J. M. Biswas for not falling in line with party 
directives. These refugee Communists were told to drive out non-CPI 
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clements like Mahadev Bhattacharyya from the NVBKP, which they 
refused to do. 

Simultaneously pressure was put on Bijoy Mazumdar to eliminate the 
non-CPI elements from the NVBKP. He was also told to sever all 
connections with the expelled comrades of the refugee front. He did 
neither, He continued to work with sincere non-CPI elements as well as 
expelled CPI members. Naturally the party leadership now tried to come 
down on him with their usual weapon—expulsion. Accordingly a meeting 
of the comrades of the refugee front was summoned to prepare for the 
expulsion of В. Mazumdar. But the comrades of the refugee cells bluntly 
told the leadership that if he was expelled from the Party, they would snap 
all bonds with the Party and work with him on the refugee front. The threat 
of expulsion was thus confronted with the counter-threat by the refugee 
comrades that they would all walk out of the Party in the event of 
Mazumdar’s expulsion. So Mazumdar remained in the Party and openly 
maintained contact with the expelled members of the Party, He appeared 
with them on the same political platform and continued to direct the 
refugee front along channels fixed by them. 

But the Party with B. T. Ranadive at the helm was in a desperate hurry 
to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat and made a hectic rush 
towards the coveted goal from February 1948. So the fiat came from the 
party headquarters to the refugee leaders to participate actively with their 
refugee following in the implementation of the party programme. They 
were asked to gear the entire refugee movement in support of the proposed 
railway strike as well as the strikes in jute mills and other factories and to 
violate Sec. 144 and face bullets. But the refugee leadership had no magic 
wand in its hands. Although it had succeeded by now in overcoming the 
initial refugee antipathy to the Communists, it feared a turn-around if 
things were pushed too far. The Ranadive programme naturally made the 
refugees panicky and damaged the credibility of the Communist refugee 
leadership. Other political parties exploited the situation to their 
advantage. 

The refugee leaders refused to toe the official party line in its 
entirety, although they intermittently engaged the refugees in violent 
party activities including violation of Sec. 144 and uprooting of railway 
lines. But the refugee leaders became more and more convinced that 
Ranadive's insurrectionist policy would ultimately create a gulf 
between them and the general body of the refugees, which they had done 
so much to bridge. 
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The refugee leaders were in a dilemma. The Party insisted that they 
drag their refugee following into the struggle. But they felt that they could 
not do it without losing their hold over the refugees. The refugees wanted 
food, shelter and clothing and they knew that any involvement with the 
Communists in their ideological struggle would be most damaging to their 
cause. 

The problem of the refugee leaders was therefore to reconcile the 
insistent demand of the Party to embroil the refugees in the struggle and 
the refugees’ demand for food and shelter. The only way to fuse the two 
demands was to launch a land-grabbing movement of the refugees in 
Calcutta and its environs. That would give them shelter and gainful 
employment. At the same time the unauthorized and forcible occupation 
of land would stamp the movement with the character of illegality and lend 
credibility to the claim of the Party that liberated zones were being created 
in accordance with the party line. 


The First Squatters' Colony is Born 


In April 1949 the Executive Committee of the NVBKP adopted 
Mazumdar's proposal for unauthorized occupation of fallow and waste 
land in the environs of Calcutta. The CPI supported the proposal 
enthusiastically because it was in conformity with the adventurist line of 
the Party. To the Party forcible occupation of land amounted to 
establishing liberated zones. So the NVBKP carried on a vigorous 
propaganda campaign for forcible occupation of land. The campaign 
included meetings and distribution of leaflets among the refugees 
everywhere explaining the necessity of forcible occupation of land as the 
Government would not move in the matter. 

Therefugees were hesitant, panicky. They wereafraid thatthey would 
get mixed up with the adventurist movement of the CPI resulting in police 
firings and deaths. So the NVBKP leadership decided to make a test case. 
They inspected a strip of fallow land at Sodepur (about 15 kms from 
Sealdah), collected a group of refugees living in its environs and founded 
the first real squatters’ colony at a place which they called 
Deshabandhunagar. NVBKP took the lead in founding this colony, and its 
initial expenses for the purpose amounted to Rs. 22 and paise 25°, On the 
Lakshmi Puja day in 1949 the second and the biggest squatters’ colony 
was established at Naihati. It was named Bijoynagar. 
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The next squatters’ colony was the Shahidnagar colony of 
Kanchrapara and this too was started by the NVBKP and some others 
allied to it. 

The propaganda campaign now intensified.. The Party circulars to all 
members dubbed the squatters’ colonies liberated zones under party 
leadership. Within a few days of the foundation of these colonies a 
spontaneous movement developed for founding squatters’ colonies. These 
were established along a line extending from Dum Dum to Kanchrapara 
in the North, Communists, the other left parties and even Congressmen 
participated in this land-grabbing operation. 


Squatters' Colonies in South Calcutta from 
January 1950 to May 1950. 


Not that there was no opposition to this organized and illegal seizure 
of land from the landlords or the Government. We shall go into thedetails 
of the reaction of the landowning zamindars and the Government when we 
describe the processuss ofthe foundation of the squatters’ colony at 
Mahesh, for that colony isa typical instance of the way the refugees fought 
for their plots of land against the passive hostility of the local inhabitants 
and the repressive measures of the police. 

The land-grabbing movement had succeeded in the North. The 
NVBKP leadership now extended its activities to the South. The first 
NVBKPattemptto found a squatters’ colony in the South did not succeed. 
The refugees from the Durgapur Camp chose a strip of land belonging to 
the Government of India behind the Mint at New Alipore. But they could 
not resist the assault of the police although women refugees continued a 
bitter struggle against the police for about four days. 

But even this initial failure had important consequences, The 
protracted and bitter struggle of refugee women gave a new impetus to the 
founding of colonies with greater determination and planning. The 
Communists, the RSP and the other parties of the Left and the Right 
participated and developed the movement in the South. 

On January 28, 1950 the Poddarnagar colony was founded under the 
leadership of NVBKP leaders like Binoy Roy and Sambhu Chowdhury. 

Most of the big colonies of the South were founded between January 
and May 1950. Theneed now arose fora co-ordinating organization which 
would weld together these isolated colonies. So the Dakshin Kalikata 
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Sahartali Bastuhara Samhati (DKSBS) was founded with Sukumar 
Banerjee of the Congress as President and Deb Banerjee of the RSP as 
Secretary. The DKSBS comprised all the colonies located in the west of 
the railway line with the exception of Bijoygarh and Bagha Jatin colonies. . 
The RSP dominated’ Bagha Jatin and Vidyasagar colonies while the 
Forward Bloc (Leela Roy Group) dominated Ramgarh colony. 

Fourteen colonies to the east of the railway line remained outside the ` 
DKSBS because they were mostly RSP-dominated. Subsequently some of 
themcameunder the RCPI. When the UCRC was founded in August 1950 
someof thesecolonies, which had meanwhile accepted the CPI leadership, 
joined the UCRC, although they did not join the DKSBS.!^ 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE BIRTH OF THE UNITED CENTRAL 
REFUGEE COUNCIL 


The Communal riots of 1950, the influx of refugees, the virtual failure 
of the governmental machinery to cope with the problem of relief and 
housing, and the colonizing movement set the stage for the emergence of 
a central body of the refugees which would look after the manifold needs 
of the refugees and take under its aegis the mushrooming squatters’. 
colonies. 

Another factor which went into the making of sucha body was that the 
CPI had at last arrived at what may be called a rudimentary theory 
regarding the refugees, The Assam Provincial Organizing Council issued 
a political letter (No. 4150, dated 5 April 1950) which excerpted 
extensively an article published in the theoretical Soviet journal, 
Bolshevik. The article argued that the partition of India did in no way ease 
the communal situation. Rather, it accentuated the problem and created 
thousands of refugees in both India and Pakistan, Reactionary communal 
elements both in India and Pakistan persistently committed genocide to 
help the imperialist forces and their lackeys. The British imperialism thus 
succeeded in retaining its political and economic stranglehold over the 
divided country for perpetuating the exploitation of the masses and for 
converting India and Pakistan into war bases against the liberation 
movement in South-East Asia. 

The second round of communal riots — the riots of 1950 — was also 
engineered by the ruling coteries of the two countries and their reactionary 
allies, viz. the Hindu Mahasabha, the RSS, the Socialists, and the Ansars. 
The toiling masses and their vanguard, the Communist Party, must baffle 
the conspiracy of the imperialists and their satellites to use the refugees as 
pawns in their game of power politics. 

The exploiting classes and their reactionary allies in both countries 
stood to gain from the refugee problem because it perpetuated communal 
passions which, diverted people’s attention from the pressing socio- 
economic problems. Besides, the refugees were a source of cheap labour 
for the capitalists and they could be utilized as cannon-fodder for the 
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imperialist war against the liberation struggle in South-East Asia. Butthe 
refugees had also created formidable problems which threatened the 
economic structure of the two countries. Hence the ruling cliques of the 
two countries had entered into a compromise, known as the Delhi Pact.? 
The superficial agreement, however, could not solve the basic issues. 

The political letter therefore suggested that the primary work of the 
Communist Party would be to expose the exploiting classes and their 
reactionary allies by persistent propaganda among the refugees through 
meetings, leaflets and posters and to participate actively in the agitation of 
the refugees through mass organizations for relief and rehabilitation. 
Separate refugee organizations should be formed for carrying forward the 
refugee agitation for rehabilitation. The Students’ Federation, the Krishak 
Sabhaand the Mahila Samiti should form special organizations for refugee 
students, peasantsand women in different districts. Their approach should 
not be purely agitational. They should take to direct action against the 
Government, if necessary. These refugee organizations must be co- 
ordinated with the people's organizations of the province. 

The ideas contained in the political letter were echoed in the printed 
Bengali Provincial Circular No. 17 of April 1950 entitled ‘Take the lead 
in relief work among Hindu and Muslim refugees’. The Circular criticized 
both the Leagueand the Congress Governments for fomenting riots in both 
Bengals with the help of their reactionary allies, and held that the Delhi 
Pact was a preparation for attending the proposed Commonwealth | 
Conference in London and Canberra where decision would be taken to turn 
India and Pakistan into war bases against the liberation movement in 
South-East Asia. It criticized both Nehru and Bidhan Governments for 
their failure to render relief to the refugees and urged all the members to 
organize the refugees through the peace movement and relief work and 
expose the real significance of the government policy of disrupting the 
wórking class movement with the help of the refugees. 

The Circular was a cry in the wilderness. There were very few men in 
the Party who paid any heed to what it had to say. The Party was stalled 
ina slough and the rescue act would be ultimately done by an organization 
which was not yet born. In January 1950 the official organ of the 
Cominform—For A Lasting Peace, For A People's Democracy — 
published an Editorial which nearly disintegrated the Party. In order to 
understand the shattering impact of this Editorial on the Party one has to 
epe on the policies pursued by the Party since the transfer of power 
in ; ч 
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In a policy statement on the eve of independence the CPI pledged to 
co-operate with the Government of India in the great task of national 
reconstruction on democratic foundations.” The radical wing of the Party, 
somewhat dazed by the outbreak of frenzied communal violence, found it 
difficult not to support the Joshi line of wholehearted support to both 
Indian and Pakistani Governments. To convince the Nehru Government 
that the CPI meant business the Tebhaga Movement (the Bengali share- 
croppers’ movement for three of the four shares of the crop) was 
withdrawn. But the CPI distinguished between the progressive Nehru and 
his associates, and the rest of his Government. Ina personal interview with 
Madhu Limaye in November 1947, R.P. Dutt allegedly spelt out what 
became subsequently the official Communist tactic. He told Limaye : 
“Your talk about leaving the Congress is untimely and mistaken and you 
should not only remain in the Congress but agitate for the re-admittance of 
the Communists in the national organization. The Congressis now divided 
into two camps, the progressive camp led by Pandit Nehru, Sheikh 
Abdullah and others, and the reactionary bloc led by Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel.” This was the beginning of the progressive-hunt within the 
Congress by the CPI. 

Meanwhile Soviet theoreticians had formulated a new international 
line regarding India. In a major speech in the first Cominform meeting 
Zdhanov affirmed that the national resistance to.the ‘plans of imperialist * 
expansion and aggression along every line’ should be led by Communist 
parties. The radical faction of the CPI interpreted this ‘as a call to arms 
against their Government’. But more than Zdhanov’s speech it was the 
Yugoslav theoretician Kardelj’s formulation, which attacked the 
bourgeoisie as a whole and laid down that democratic and socialist 
revolutions must ‘intertwine’, that carried away the CPI radicals.* So in 
December 1947 the Bombay resolution of the CPI Central Committee 
reversed the party line and gave a call for an uncompromising struggle 
against the Nehru Government. It accepted the Zdhanov thesis that the 
world was divided into two hostile camps and that Nehru’s Government 
was subservient to the Anglo-American imperialist camp. But the Russian 
formulation did not enunciate any strategy for the CPI and so the CPI came 
under the influence of Kardelj’s strategy of insurrection.* 

This was the setting for the Second Congress of the CPI held in 
Calcutta on 28 February 1948. The thesis adopted in the Congress clearly 
stated the new line: the revolutionary upsurge of the Indian people had 
begun and the final phase of armed insurrection had arrived, which meant 
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that ‘the completion of the tasks of the democratic revolution and the 
simultaneous building up of socialism’ could be achieved through a 
general mobilization and fighting alliance of the masses against the 
Government of the national bourgeoisie represented by Nehru. This was 
the way to ‘create a people's democratic state” which in the last analysis 
meant. the dictatorship of the proletariat. The adoption of this thesis 
signified that the CPI felt that it had reached a stage when it was ready to 
actualize the Russian model of revolution and launch a revolution of the 
orthodox type. The CPI would seize power through a general strike and 
concentrated violence in the cities. Butthe Government did not wait for the 
CPI to launch a general strike, particularly a railway strike, which would 
` paralyse the entire communication system. The top leaders of the Party 
were arrested and the Party machinery was rendered ineffective. The CPI 
was not banned on a national scale but most of the States brought their 
repressive machinery in action against local Communists. The West 
Bengal Government banned the CPI. Apparently Ranadive relied too 
much on the so-called liberalism of Nehru and he was ina hurry to establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. He therefore found no time to set up an 
adequate underground machinery before commencing hostilities, which 
could match the repressive machinery of the Government. 

From the outset the Party put the greatest emphasis on a nation-wide 
railway strike. But the Socialist leadership of the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation under Jayaprakash Narayan refused to toe the CPI line and 
settled with the Government. Yet the defiant Communist elements in the 
AIRF decided to carry the strike through. It did not, however, eome off. 
The strike failed. Similar extremist tactics were followed in the trade 
unions federated under the Communist-controlled All-India Trade Union 
Congress. The result was a most ‘damaging erosion of Communist 
influence upon the working class, The Communist firebrands on the trade 
union front were arrested and sympathetic fellow-travellers like N. M. 
Joshi and M.K. Bose resigned.’ The programme of concentrated violence 
in the cities failed completely. 

The success of the insurrection depended on an upheaval of the entire 
working class, the fraternization of the armed forces and the support of the 
peasant masses and the petty bourgeoisie. It was clear to the meanest 
intelligence thatsuch aconjunction of forces did notexist in India and Ajoy 
Ghosh was right when he stated that Ranadive must be in a delirium not to 
see it. There was increasing criticism of Ranadive's policy and methods 
by prominent leaders of the Party including Joshi, Dange, Ajoy Ghosh, 
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Ghate, and above all by the Communist agrarian leaders of Andhra who 
had been conducting guerrilla warfare in Telengana. The Andhra group 
followed the Chinese model of ‘prolonged civil war in the form of an 
agrarian revolution culminating in the capture of political power by a 
democratic front’ .® 

Meanwhile the Russian formulation for revolution in Asia was 
undergoing achange. A meeting of Soviet academicians was held in June 
1949, There Zhukov defined the strategy thus : 

‘In the struggle for People’s Democracy in the colonies and semi- 
colonies are united not only the workers, the peasants, the petty, 
bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia but even certain sections of the middle 
bourgeoisie ...... Thus the revolution in India must at the outset be 
anti-imperialist and not anti-capitalist.’? Interestingly, however, 
V. Balabushevich, in his report on India, approved the applicability of the 
strategy and tactios'of the Chinese Revolution in India and commended the 
Telengana movement as ‘the first attemptat creating People's Democracy 
in India’2° In the Trade Union Conference of Asian and Australasian 
countries held in Beijing Liu-Shaogi clearly spelt out the new line : ‘The 
path that should be taken by the peoples of various colonial and semi- 
colonial countries in their fight for national independence and People’s 
Democracy should be the path treaded by the Chinese revolution. That 
path should be based on a four-class strategy. Armed revolution was the 
main form of the struggle.’! In other words, the civil wars which were 
being waged in many Asian countries were thecorrect form of thestruggle, 
and armed struggle had begun in India too. This was a clear mandate for 
a violent agrarian struggle in India. y З 

The Lasting Peace Editorial, referred to earlier, formally sanctioned 
the application of the Chinese line in underdeveloped Asian countries with 
the significant qualification that the Chinese path might not be universally 
feasible, But the article remained silent on the tactical question, which 
probably meant that there was no agreement on that issue in the 
formulations of the different authoritative centres of international 
Communism, and the Indian Communists were completely befuddled by 
the ambiguities of the different formulations.'? Ё 

But whatever the ambiguities of the Lasting Peace Editorial, 
Ranadive’s thesis was dead and the Andhra Communists immediately 
captured power through areconstituted Central Committee. Rajeswar Rao ' 
replaced Ranadive as party secretary. The CPI had accepted the Chinese 
model forits Indian revolution. The new Central Committee stated that the 
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struggle for national liberation should be “waged by means of armed 
guerrilla warfare in the countryside, the formation of liberation bases and 
liberation armies culminating in the seizure of power all over the 
country*.? The Andhra leaders thus shifted the struggle from the cities to 
the villages. The pendulam had swung from one pole to another. 

‚ Both Ranadive and the Andhra leaders overlooked the objective 
situation. The question of following the Russian or the Chinese model of 
revolution arose only when the objective situation was ripe for a 
revolution. The activities of Ranadive and the Andhra leaders stemmed 
from an extreme form of voluntarism. Lenin believed in the power of the 
human will to transform political reality. Mao extended it to the realm of 
nature, Although during this period Mao’s thoughts were anathema to 
Ranadive, the voluntarism of Ranadive and the Andhra Communists was 
more akin to that of Mao who expressed it in this extreme form : ‘Provided 
the people manifestin full measure their subjective capacities, itis possible 
to modify natural conditions.’ 

But the Andhra line came soon under fire. Joshi criticized it on the 
grounds that it took no note of the objective situation. Dange voiced the 
Opposition of the trade unions. Ajoy Ghosh and Ghate were also critical, 
By the autumn of 1950 the opposition had brought out an irregular journal 
entitled PHQ Open Forum for the airing of dissident views. In an issue of 
this journal Ajoy Ghosh appealed to the international. Communist 
authorities to rescue the Party from its befogged condition. He wrote : 
"Today the reality is that nobody in the Indian Party can solve this crisis. 
It was the international comrades who pointed out our mistakes. Since we 
are not agreed on the interpretation, only they can help us. We must 
therefore contact the international leaders. None of us is clear what the 
Lasting Peace Editorial means,’ 15 

It was an appeal to the international Communist authorities to do the 
thinking for the Indian Communists, In fact, the Indian Communists were 
unaccustomed to do their own thinking and they found it difficult to read 
between the lines of the Lasting Peace Editorial. 

Itwas К.Р. Dutt whoclarified the ambiguities. It was only natural, for 
the Communist Party of Great Britain (CPGB) was in the habit of thinking 
for the CPI. During almost seven decades of Communism in India, India 
did not produce any original Marxist thinker. So it had always to wait for 
the lead from the different authoritative centres of international 
Communism for political action in India. And that had to be couched in the 
clearest possible terms, Otherwise there would be acrimonious debates 
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and endless sophistries over the text emanating from the international 
source but no effective political action, The Indian Communist leaders 
never cared to examine whether the lead that came from abroad fitted in 

‚ with thé existing political reality in India. Rather, they wished the Indian 
political reality to fit in with what was euphemistically called advice from 
Russia or China or the Cominform. It never occurred to the Indian 
Communist leaders that India was too ancient, too large and too plural a 
society for her revolution to be cast into the mould of another country. 
China did not follow the Russian model. She invented her own model 
within the framework of Marxism-Leninism, Even Tito found his own 
model and Castro his, Why must the Indian leaders choose the Russian or 
the Chinese model ? Why could they not invent their own ? And that would 
not have meant separation from international Communism as it did not in 
the case of China. The fact was that the Indian Communist leaders did not 
believe in themselves. They were really aliens in their own country and 
behaved like early Christians in pagan lands. They were men of the Book. 
But they misread their Book, They disjoined Marxism from the country 
they belonged to. They did not know their own country or want to know 
iteither, They relied on their mentors abroad to tell them about the situation 
prevailing in their own country and the tasks of the CPI had to be spelt out 
in the most unambiguous terms. 

The CPI had been the special charge of the CPGB since its birth. So 
R.P, Duttof the CPGB responded to the piteous appeal of Ajoy Ghosh іп 
the issue of the PHO Open Forum. The CPI took the hand of R.P. Dutt and 
ate out of his hands. Dutt elaborated the programme of the CPI : (1) 
emphasis on the peace movement against the Anglo-American imperialist 
Bloc ; (2) a reappraisal of the Communist policy of irreconcilable hostility 
to Nehru ; (3) affirmation of the thesis that there was no prospect ofa 
successful violent revolution in the existing situation ; (4) the adoption 
of the new tactical line of ‘a broad democratic front’ with Leftist parties 
and organizations based on a simple democratic programme of peace 
and independence ; and (5) the participation of this democratic front in the 
polls and its emergence as an alternative to Nehru.'¢ 

This authoritative advice meant a complete about-face for the CPI. 
But the Party could not officially pursue the new line without the sanction 
of a Party Congress. That required time, А lot of inner-party debate had 
to precede the Party Congress. In April 1951 the Politbureau adopted a 
“Draft Programme’ and a ‘Statement of Policy’ which were circulated for 
discussion, Rajeswar Rao resigned and Ajoy Ghosh became General 
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Secretary. In October an All-India Party Conference met with the 
representatives from the Provincial units in addition to the members of 
the Central Committee. It approved the ‘Draft Programme’ and the 
“Statement of Policy’ which in course of time were merged in the Party 
Programme of 1951. The Party Programme of 1951 was.to remain the 
official policy of the Party till the split of 1964. 

This long digression on CPI policy is pertinent here to explain why the 
Circular of the Secretariat of the West Bengal Party calling upon the party 
mémbers to organize the refugees through the peace movement and relief 
work fell on deaf ears. The trauma of more than two years of insurrection 
and internal discord exhausted the moral energies of the Party. Ajoy 
Ghosh and Ghate had described how the Party was affected by the 
adventurist lines of Ranadive and Rajeswar Rao: “The party membership 
: had dropped from 1,00,000 to 20,000 ; complete stagnation and paralysis 

prevailed in the Communist trade unions; the peasant organization had 
been practically wiped out, and the Party itself was in a state of paralysis 
and disintegration.” 

It was more so in West Bengal. West Bengal’s response to 
Ranadive's call forinsurrection was the most widespread and violent. The 
State Government banned the CPI, and its repressive machinery 
functioned with ruthless efficiency, Yet the morale of the Party was high. 
That was demonstrated by the south Calcutta by-election of 1949, But the 
shattering impact of Tie, Lasting Peace Editorial brought the Party on the 
-verge of a collapse. It ceased to be a disciplined Party functioning with a 
single will. It lost its centre. There were now only groups within the Party, 
riven by disagreements, suspicions and mutual character assassinations." 
It was a real time of troubles for the CPI, particularly in West Bengal, as 
no one had any idea when the prevailing uncertainty about party policy 
would end and the Party would emerge with a programme. We have 
already seen that the Party took more than a year to come out with a Draft 
programme and a Statement of Policy. Their adoption and the election of 
Ajoy Ghosh as General Secretary introduced some Order within the Party 
and placed before the party members a Programme of action, 

During this one-year period the Party was for all practical purposes 


non-existent in West Bengal. There were only groups centring round’ 


personalities engaged in constant 


strife for capturing whatever remained 
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There was nothing that the Party could offer to these refugees until it had 
put its own house in order. 

The infighting within the Party, so satisfying to the Bengali mind,. 
which continued unabated and paralysed the functioning of the Party, 
appeared distasteful to many sincere party workers and leaders. They saw 
that there was humanitarian work to be done among the pauperized and 
helpless refugees who might be organized for building up a movement for 
getting relief and rehabilitation. We have already noted that the NVBKP 
was founded by Bijoy Majumdar and his associates for realizing precisely 
these objectives and they succeeded in giving the organization a particular 
direction. By organizing the squatters’ colony movement they had given 
anew twist to the political situation. 

With the example of the NVBKP before them sincere party workers 


. like Anil Sinha, Gopal Banerjee and some others, who were refugees 


themselves and who shared the sufferings of refugee existence, assessed 
the situation prevailing in the beginning of 1950 and decided that their 
immediate task was to organize the refugees for halting the riotsin Calcutta 
and for getting relief from the Government. The Calcutta riots soon 
ceased. As soon as the riots were over, Anil Sinha and his fellow workers 
began organizing meetings and processions of refugees for systematic 
relief work by the Government. Relief and shelter were demanded for 
people living in indescribable misery on the platforms of Sealdah station, 
in vacant houses, barracks and on pavements. Meanwhile the NVBKP and 
the, DKSBS had organized the squatters’ colonies in the northern and 
southern suburbs of Calcutta, and numerous other small bodies were 
working among the refugees in Calcutta and the suburbs. The time was 
therefore ripe for the emergence of a central body which would co- 


` ordinate, consolidate and direct the work of these refugee organizations 


towards a particular end—economic rehabilitation of the refugees. This 
central organization would be a composite body which would include all 
political parties and democratic organizations. This new organization 
would work on the basis of a democratic consensus of the groups under its 
banner. In other words, the organization would move along the path of a 
‘broad democratic front’ which was precisely the interpretation of the 
Lasting Peace Editorial that Dutt was communicating to Ajoy Ghosh and 
which was soon to become the basis of the Draft Programme apoye by 
the CPI. 

Soon a group of dedicated party workers and leaders gathered я 
Anil Sinha. The most important among them was Ambika Chakrabarti of 
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the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case fame. Disgusted with the groupism 
within the Party, he decided to dedicate himself to the task of bringing into 
existence such an organization for the service of suffering humanity. Bijoy 
Mazumdar was also steering the NVBKP in the same direction, while the 
DKSBS in the south was also moving along the same lines. Ambika 
Chakrabarti started negotiations with other Leftist parties for the 
formation of an organization which would work on the basis of the 
consensus of all its constituents. The aim was to gather together all the 
refugees in West Bengal under the banner of a single federated body of all 
political parties and democratic organizations. The negotiations resulted 
in an agreement to form a Preparatory Committee for organizing a central 
body of the refugees to be called the United Central Refugee Council. It 
was decided that the leaders of the refugee organizations would tour the 
refugee camps and colonies in order to ensure their participation in the 
inaugural session of the UCRC. 

A bulletin captioned ‘Lead the All Bengal United Central Refugee 
Council Conference to be held on 12 and 13 August to success’ gives a list 
of the 43 refugee organizations and colonies which sent 200 delegates to 
a Conference at the Commercial Museum Hall on4 June 1950. It adopted 
resolutions demanding relief and rehabilitation for the refugees. One 
noticeable feature of the meeting was that it took up the cause of the 
Muslim displaced persons and decided to rally both Hindu and Muslim 
refugees in the same organization for the realization of their basic 
demands. Thereafter, a Preparatory Committee was set up with Satyapriya 
Banerjee as President and Ambika Chakrabarti as Secretary for organizing 
arefugee conference of both Hindu and Muslim refugees. The Committee 
decided that one representative from every two thousand refugees, one 
from each political group, and fraternal delegates from other organizations 
would attend the Conference. Energetic refugee workers might also attend 
as joint representatives. ° 

The delegates’ session of the Conference was heldon 12 August when 
the Central Committee of the United Central Refugee Council was 
formed. Apart from the CPI, the Forward Bloc, Marxist Forward Bloc, 
Socialist Unity Centre, RCPI (Rebel), Democratic Vanguard, Bolshevik 
Party, Socialist Republican Party (SRP) and Hindu Mahasabha joined the 
Conference and their representativés found their place in the Central 
Council. The first resolution of the newly formed Central Council was a 
call to the refugees of all camps and colonies to assemble at the Maidan on 
13 August to voice their protest against the apathy and step-motherly 
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treatment of the Government towards the refugees. The Maidan meeting 
of 13 August was attended by around 50,000 refugees. ? The meeting 
resolved that the refugees of camps and colonies should hold regular 
protest meetings to voice their demands for rehabilitation. Thus on 13 
August 1950 the UCRC was launched. The era of refugee meetings, 
processions and demonstrations had begun. 

The UCRC had come into being. It was now important for those CPI 
elements, who took the lead in the formation of this body, to inform it with 
abasic principle essentially novel in the faction-ridden politics of the day 
in order to steer the organization along lines that would allay the dark 
suspicion of the Leftist parties of CPI domination. A simple declaration 
that this composite body would proceed along the path of a broad 
democratic front was not enough. The problem was to concretize this 
principle into a clear set of rules which would guide the UCRC in its 
everyday functioning. Anil Sinha, the prime mover within the UCRC, 
found the answer to the problem in the mass line elaborated by Liu Ѕһаоді 
in his book ‘On the Рату. The text from Liu-Shaoqi, which in the 
opinion of Aril Sinha, defined mules that could guide the UCRC, deserves 
to be quoted in full : ?!, 


According to Comrade Mao Zedong, our Party’s policies and methods of 
work must be “from the masses and to the masses”. That is to say, the 
organizational and political line of our Party should stem genuinely from the 

. masses and be genuinely relayed back to them. Our Party's correct political line 
cannot be separated from its correct organizational line. Although partial 
temporary disharmony may occur between these two, it is impossible to imagine 
acorrect political line existing alongside an incorrect organizational line or vice 
versa, The one cannot be isolated from the other, By acorrect organizational line 
we mean the Party’s mass line, which calls for closely linking the Party's leading 
cadres with the rank and file inside and outside the Party, for the principle of "from 
the masses and to the masses" and for supplementing the general call with specific 


guidance through leadership. — * 


Anil Sinha saw that by simply substituting UCRC in place of Party, 
wherever the word occurred in the lines cited above, he could get a 
coherent set of rules for steering the UCRC and clearing the air of all 
suspicion. He was also cautious not to include in the UCRC Central 

. Committee a majority of CPI members. We shall see how the UCRC 
followed the Liu-Shaoqi mass line unfailingly by following the dictum 
‘from the masses and to the masses’ (which would read in the case of the 
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- UCRC ‘from the refugees and to the refugees") and by a genuine 
conjunction of the political and organizational lines. This will be evident 
later from the decision-making and implementation processes followed by 
the UCRC. The correctness of the mass line would soon be tested in a 
movement which rocked the entire State. 
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THE ROAD TO ACT XVI OF 1951 


The colonizing movment or more precisely the movement for 
establishing what came to be known as squatters’ colonies spread like a 
prairie fire. The first phase of the colonizing movement was over within 
exactly twelve months (October 1949 — October 1950). The Government 
was unprepared for such ап eventuality. The serried thatched huts 
extending from Kanchrapara to Jadavpur appeared to spring out of the 
blue. It was a tremendous act of improvisation on the part of the leaders 
thrown up by the refugees themselves, which revealed the talent for 
agitation of the Bengalis. The Government had no idea how to react to this 
extraordinary phenomenon. Its hands were already full with the revolt of 
Ranadive. The entire government machinery was groaning under the strain 
of the unprecedented influx of refugees in West Bengal as a result of the 
riots in East Pakistan from the beginning of 1950. According, to the 
statement of the Central Rehabilitation Minister, 56,000 refugees arrived 
in West Bengal during the first 53 days of 1950, Between 23 February and 
8 March 1950 another 98,860 refugees reached the border stations of West 
Bengal. In the first three months of 1950 the total reached 1.5 lakhs, The 
daily arrival was over 15,000 during this period. By the end of 1950 the 
total number of refugees from erstwhile-East Pakistan to West Bengal was 
20.99 lakhs. Soon the refugees constituted one-tenth of the total population 
of West Bengal.! ; : 

The influx had the impact of an earthquake: The Government had to 
face the problem with the antiquated machinery of administration 
inherited from the British. Its attention remained riveted to this problem 
which dominated everything and it had very little time for anything else. 
Thus when the squatters’ colonies were springing up in suburban Calcutta 
the Government could do little more than declare its intention about what 
it called unauthorized occupation of government and private lands. The 
Government issued a Gazette notification directing the squatters to vacate 
the land in their unauthorized occupation within 15 days or face forcible 
eviction. The refugees paid no heed to it. They stuck to their thatched 


shanties. , 
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It was evident that the Government was in no position to implement 
the threat contained in the Gazette Notification even if it wanted to, It 
simply had not the power to dismantle 149 colonies and evict 1,49,280 
people (29,856 families) from 2,390,049 acres of occupied land.” It had 
on its hands 1,45,049 refugees in its relief camps. How would it contain 
another 1,49,280 refugees evicted from the colonics ? 

Apart from the colonizing movement and Communist violence there 
was a ministerial crisis in West Bengal following the defeat of the 
Congress candidate in Calcutta’s first by-election, Sarat Bose formed the 
nucleus of a united Left front against the Congress candidate and won the 
election by a margin of 13,550 votes? Nehru's Press statement that this 
was a verdict against the West Bengal Government and that it should 
resign, sparked off a political crisis. Amarkrishna Ghosh, the Congress 
Chief Whip, and Surendramohan Ghosh, President, WBPCC, spear- 
headed a political offensive against Dr. Roy's Ministry. The crisis 
continued till Dr. Roy's return from abroad in September 1949. From June 
1949 to January 1950 a storm raged in Delhi over the Congress defeat in 
the south Calcutta by-election and the ministerial crisis was kept on the 
simmer, Jawaharlal Nehru kept the threat of an interim general election 
hanging over Dr. Roy's Ministry Its fate remained uncertain and the 
uncertainty added to the confusion. 

Upon this dissolving milieu fell the shattering blow of land-grabbing. 
The Governmenthad no answerto this coup de main of the refugee leaders. 


The Case of the Colony at Mahesh’ 


The Gazette notification was a simple announcement of the fact that 
the Government had noted the assault on private property. It, however, 
became a weapon іп the hands of the landowners. They used it fdr their 
particular ends, The landlords could now use their hoodlums and even 
invoke the help of the police for evicting the settlers by force. But the 
landlords did not move jointly and systematically. Naturally the scale of 
their operations could not have been very large. The scale and intensity of 
the eviction operations depended upon the initiative and connections of the 
individual landowners. The eviction operations of the private landowners 
were more in the nature of raids on the colonies by hired hoodlums and the 
police. They threw themselves upon the newly erected shanties and razed 
them to the ground. When they left, the place bacame a shambles witha few 
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broken heads thrown in here and there. They spared neither women nor 
children, Occasionally, they met with organized resistance and they killed, 
For instance, there was one death at Poddamagar, and a pregnant woman, 
Binapani Mitra, was killed by a police bullet at Dhakuria, These raids were 
rather frequent in the colonies at Jadavpur where the refugees had grabbed 
high-price land, The persecution provoked the refugees but could not 
smother them. They became even more desperate and regrouped to evolve 
a method of parrying the blows. 

The raids in the big suburban colonics were sporadic and not 
supported by any effective follow-up action, These were like summer 
storms that the refugees allowed to blow over, and then they raised their 
ramshackle huts again. 

It was at Mahesh in Hooghly district that the landlord and the police 
pursued with dogged pertinacity their initial work of destruction for about 
three and a half months. It was here, again, that the squatters developed a 
model of organized resistance against persistent police raids. The refugees 
living in the vicinity of Mahesh must have heard of what was going on 
elsewhere. They pooled their resources and took the plunge. They erected 
their makeshift huts on the land of one Kshetra Shaw and clung to it like 
limpets. The police came and dutifully razed the huts to the ground. The 
squatters rebuilt their huts in the night. The police came again but met with 
organized resistance. The squatters were lathi-charged and tcargassed. 
One day when the police was going on with the demolition work, a passer- 
by, one Arun Sen, a young CPI student leader of Baranagar, saw policemen 
running amuck in the colony. He entered into the colony and stayed with 
them for four days and developed what became a model resistance 
organization against the Establishment. He organized a volunteer force for 
men and another for women, The women volunteers stood in the van 
against the assault of the police. Behind them stood the male volunteers, 
and the children brought up the rear, Arun Sen remained in overall 
command, Next day when the police came, they met a disciplined force 
determined to resist. The police depredations continued. But the resistance 
of the squatters stiffened. After four days Arun Sen went to the Bowbazar 
headquarters of the UCRC to inform the UCRC leaders of all the 
happenings at Mahesh. 

The UCRC leaders, Ambika Chakrabarti, Mani Roy, and Bijoy 
Majumdar, visited the colony without delay after nightfall, evading the 
watchful eyes of the police. They met the squatters immediately and asked 
them to hold on to their land. Next morning they were in Calcutta where 
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they harnessed the UCRC machinery in support of the squatters at Mahesh. 
They issued statements in newspapers condemning police repression, held 
mectings in colonies and camps and sent a deputation to Dr. Roy. But the 
Establishment was determined to see it through. Police repression 
continued for тоге than three months. The squatters held out doggedly.° 

After three and a half months the UCRC took the matter to the court. 
The verdict gave a totally unexpected turn to the situation. The court ruled 
that if a person remained in unauthorized occupation of land or premises 
continuously for three months, there could be no criminal proceedings 
against him. Only a civil suit would lie. Hence there could be no question 
of police intervention after three months. 

The verdict had far-reaching consequences on landlord-squatter 
relationship. It had a deterring effect on landlords, for a civil suit meant a 
court fee of 124 per cent of the total value of the recoverable land, 
Moreover, the suit was likely to drag on for years. When lawyers’ fees and 
other expenses were added up, the total expenditure was likely to exceed 
the actual value of land in unauthorized occupation. Besides, it was 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to get the names of persons in 
unauthorized occupation of land. 

The verdict had ruled out the use of force after a lapse of three months. 
To resist forcible eviction all that the squatters had to do was to hold out 
against police repression for the first three months, If they could stick to 
their land for that period, then for all practical purposes the land would be 
theirs. Thus for the Establishment as well as for the landowners the 
situation had reached an impasse. The government reaction was the draft 
of a bill (usually called the Eviction Bill) which after subsequent 
modifications became Act XVI of 1951. The Bill envisaged that any 
landlord on paymentofacourtfee of 50 paise would be able to file apetition 
in the court of the Competent Authority for the eviction of unauthorized 
occupiers of land. The inspectors of the court of the Competent Authority 
would collect the names of the squatters and also ascertain the amount of 
the occupied land. The Bill also proposed compensation for the period the 
land remained in the unauthorized occupation of the squatters. In other 
words, the Bill transferred the responsibilty of eviction from the 
landowners to the State. 

The Bill as originally drafted was called the Eviction of Persons in 
Unauthorized Occupation of Land Bill. The Bill was drafted in secrecy. 
The Government was anxious for a quick passage of the Bill through the 
Assembly. A copy of the Bill, however, found its way into the hands of 
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Bijoy Mazumdar, UCRC’s contact man in the State Secretariat, The 
UCRC moved swiftly. Cyclostyled copies of the draft of the Bill were 
circulated in the colonies with the warning that the colonies were facing 
eviction and that, unless they fought for their newly acquired homes, they 
would be displaced for a second time. Dr. S.C. Banerjee and Dr. P.C. 
Ghosh, sitting MLAs of the Krishak Majdoor Praja Party (KMPP), 
countered the UCRC offensive with the argument that this was a 
propaganda stunt of the Communists. Had there been any such move they, 
as MLAs, would certainly have known about it. 

When the Assembly met, copies of the draftof the Bill were circulated 
among the MLAs. They were the same as the copies circulated by the 
UCRC. So the cyclostyled copy of the draft had not been a UCRC stunt 
after all. 

On 20 March 1951, a few days before the introduction of the Bill in 
the Assembly, Dr. Roy explained at a Press conference the background of 
the ‘Eviction of Persons in Unauthorized Occupation of Land Bill.” 
Forcible and unauthorized occupation of private and government lands 
and premises requisitioned by the Central and State Governments and 
other public bodies had created a problem which could not be resolved by 
the normal process of legal action. Squatters’ colonies violated the sanctity 
of private property guaranteed by the Constitution. Dr. Roy observed that 
the Government possessed virtually no power to evict a squatter in 
unauthorized occupation of land or premises except through a prolonged 
process of legal action. But Dr. Roy graciously recognized that “the 
refugees have a great grievance, a very natural one, indeed, against 
everybody in West Bengal and in India, even perhaps against Providence, 
because they have been uprooted, put to shame and difficulties for no fault 
of theirs’. The Eviction Bill therefore sought to reconcile the demands of 
law with theneeds of the refugees. The Bill drewa line between high-price 
and low-price lands. Low-price land could be secured for the squatters by 
arriving at an accommodation with the owners of land. Section 5 of the EB 
empowered the Government to secure land offered by the owners for sale. 
The Government expected that the owners of low-price land would realize 
the difficulties of evicting the squatters and would be willing to sell out the 
land if reasonable price was offered to them. But neither the Government 
nor the refugees would have the necessary resources to buy high-price 
land, It was also unlikely that the owners would offer such land for sale. 
So the squatters would have to vacate high-price land. But Section 4 of the 
Bill appeared to protect the squatters by securing for them the security of 
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alternative accommodation as near as possible to the occupied land which 
would guarantee that the change of their present habitation would not 
interfere with the occupation they were engaged in, But the enjoyment of 
these benefits was subject to the condition that the squatter must be a 
refugee within the meaning of the definition of a refugee given in the EB. 
The implementation of the provisions of the EB would rest with a 
Competent Authority to be constituted after a Gazette notification. 

Earlier on March 15 in a major policy statement in the Assembly Dr. 
Roy had recounted the history of the influx and the government policy 
towards the migrants.’ He was very candid. He confessed that neither he 
nor the Central Government had an idea of the nature of the influx and of 
the number of the migrants. There was an element of uncertainty in the 
government policy towards the migrants. The Central Government 
believed that the influx was temporary and stuck to its idée fixe that the 
migrants would return to their homes as soon as the situation improved in 
East Pakistan. Until recently the Central Government thought in terms of 
reliefandnotrehabilitation. Dr. Roy proceeded regretfully that ‘even in the 
year 1948 the Central Government was not aware or willing to say thatthe 
refugees from East Bengal were in need of rehabilitation facilities. It 
thought in terms of giving them some relief which would be sufficient to 
meet the situation’. The Centre realized later that the refugees from East 
Bengal needed both relief and rehabilitation, and rehabilitation meant not 
only a plot of land and a house but gainful occupation and recovery from 
the low psychic state produced by uprooting. 

Dr. Roy said that since the Director of Statistics had submitted to him 
a survey report on the migrants, he was now in possession of the data 
required for their planned rehabilitation. The refugees in government 
camps were the first charge of the Government. 

These were noble intentions. But the EB did not reflect them. The 
object of the EB appeared to be what its title indicated, namely, eviction 
of the squatters who had taken the law into their own hands. Dr. Бр: 
Mukherjee, їп а closely reasoned analysis of the different clauses of the 
EB, stated that the question should not be considered from the purely legal 
point of view. He pointed out that ‘no Government, however strong and 
powerful, will succeed in forcibly turning out lakhs of people into the 
streets. Such a step will be disastrous and result in chaos’. Besides, after 
aclause by clause analysis of the Bill he came to the conclusion that “the 
Bill is one-sided and blesses the landowners with undue favours. The only 
redeeming feature of the Bill was the clause which authorized the 
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Governmentto provide the refugees with alternativeaccommodation prior 
to their eviction from the occupied land’? 

Dr. Mukherjee observed that while there could be no question of 
countenancing forcible occupation of land, it was difficult to ignore the 
circumstances under which lakhs of uprooted persons from East Bengal 
had occupied land in different parts of West Bengal, specially near 
Calcutta. Human considerations should also restrain any Government 
from dealing with such cases in a reckless manner under the cloak of law. 
He pointed out that the refugees had reclaimed land which was considered 
uninhabitable and had developed model settlements with proper 
sanitation, good roads, schools, libraries, dispensaries, playgrounds and 
other amenities of urban life. They had displayed exemplary initiative. All 
the odds were against them : the reactive violence of the Government, 
assault of the toughs hired by landowners and land speculators, subdued 
hostility of the locals. Yetan expropriated population, crushed in body and 
spirit, had triumphed over these hurdles. They had rehabilitated 
themselves by their unaided efforts. So eviction could not be the rule but 
an exception. No doubt the Government had provided in the Bill that 
nobody could be evicted until alternative accommodation was found for 
them. But other provisions of the Bill nullified the safeguard against 
eviction by placing the squatters at the mercy of the landowners. He felt - 
therefore that it would be inadvisable ‘to rush the legislation in its present 
form without suitable amendments’. He thought that the Government 
should work out a consensus through discussion with the landowners and 
the refugee organizations. He offered certain suggestions which, he 
believed, could be the basis for discussion for arriving at a consensus. 
These suggestions showed that he had a thorough grasp of the problem. 
The amended version of the Bill finally adopted by the Assembly largely 
followed the lines suggested by him. The Amrita Bazar Patrika editorially 
commented on Dr. Roy's statement. The Parrika pointed out certain 
lacunae in the statement of Dr. Roy. He had promised alternative 
accommodation for the refugees evicted from occupied land. Could this 
alternative accommodation mean land as well as houses ? The refugees 
had built houseson the land they had occupied. The Government had given 
the firm assurance that the refugees evicted from high-price land in or 
around the city of Calcutta would be provided with alternative 
accommodation near their present place of residence. But it was not easy 
to see how the Government would acquire low-price land in the vicinity of 
their present residence. Low-price land meant land somewhat removed 
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from Calcutta. Settlement of the refugees in such land would make it 
difficult, if notimpossible, for them to continue undisturbed their present 
avocations. How would the Government find low-price land close to their 
colony sites? The Government must clearly spell out the answers to these 
questions.!? 

In his statement Dr. Roy declared that the camp refugees constituted 
the first charge of the Government. Yet he allowed them to rot in the camps 
and proceeded to tum a solution, however unorthodox, into a problem by 
taking on the squatters’ colonies. Strangely enough, he proposed to start 
his work of rehabilitation with an Eviction Act. Obviously he acted under 
pressure from the Central Government and from an important section of 
his own Party which represented the big landlords and speculators. But the 
State Government reckoned without its host. It did not ponder deeply what 
was going on in the interior of the enormous and faceless mass of 
combustible people whom the EB proposed to evict. The Government did 
not hear the roar of the Padma. The migrants were the children of the 
Padma. The myriad rivers and rivulets, crooks and canals of East Bengal 
blended in their imagination and became one — the Padma — the River 
with her boundlessness and unpredictability, her urge for senseless 
destruction and passion for new creation, her foaming rage and steely 
calm, She imparted to her children a spirit of restlessness as well as calm 
acceptance of the uncertainties of life. She was everywhere and always 
with them, destroying and preserving. When they crossed the border they 
missed the River which was so dear to them, Yet she roared through their 
veins. The Ganga is sacred but not satisfying. She is not deep and broad and 
boundless. She is too limited. She has been tamed. She isa picture framed 
by cities, towns, and villages, coursing along several thousand miles with 
palaces, temples and bathing ghats on both banks from the Himalayas to 
the Bay of Bengal. She is a rigorously regulated stream serving the human 
will, catering to the needs of civilization, fertilizing the plains, receiving 
the muck and filth and all the eructations of an aged civilization and finally 
regaining her freedom in the sea. There is no illusion of permanence about 
the Padma. She rages and roars, swallows up and disgorges, destroys and 
creates. She is remorseless and free. No old cities or civilizations along her 


banks, only an overwhelming impression of flux ; the swift flow of the. 


River and of Time. 

They had run away from the River. But the nostalgia for the River 
never left them. They had sought safety from brutal physical assault and 
Muslim lust for Hindu women. The price they had to pay was starvation 
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and death. They took a leap in the dark by grabbing 2,390.64 acres of 
waste and fallow land. They flouted the basics of a bourgeois society by 
violating the sanctity of private property, and the Government was up in 
arms against them. 

The only way out was to fight, to strike hard against a Government 
which had failed them. They had waited for more than three years and 
suffered unspeakable hardships. During these three years the Government 
had behaved as if they did not exist. But as soon as they had acted on their 
own, provided themselves with a roof over their heads and were trying to 
fend for themselves, the Government stood in their way with the threat of 
a second uprooting. 

They rallied to the UCRC which had given them a timely warning 
of what was in store for them. The UCRC had begun a vigorous 
propaganda offensive even before the draft of the Bill was circulated 
among the MLAs. The KMPP and the rival refugee organizations had 
contemptuously dismissed the leak as pure propaganda. But when the 
draft was circulated in the legislature, the UCRC stood vindicated. It 
could now claim that it was the mostalert and authentic guardian of refugee 
interests. 

The UCRC strategy was twofold : memorializing theGovernmentand 
opposing the passage of the ВШ оп the floor of the House through members 
sympathetic to it and organizing the refugees for the defence of their 
newly-acquired homes and drawing them out into the streets fora struggle 
which, they foresaw, would be long and bitter. 

The UCRC leaders proceeded with their work thoroughly and 
methodically. They moved through the colonies and held meetings 
continuously. They told the refugees that they would have to stand together 
and fight in order to preserve what they had acquired. The hectic activity 
of the leaders of the UCRC becomes evident from the UCRC records. Even 
before the circulation of the draft in the legislature the UCRC had started 
organizing meetings and conferences. There was nothing dogmatic in its 
stand against the EB. It was aware that there were many pitfalls in the way. 
One wrong step might cause irreparable damage. The swift occupation of 
the empty spaces and houses, barracks and bustees, had given the refugees 
no time to confine themselves strictly to land belonging to Government, 
big landowners and speculators. Land belonging to small owners was also 
occupied in the process. This land was often their main source of income 
or they kept it for residential purposes. The occupation of such land was 
likely to make the local people hostile. 
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The first colonizing movement during the period October 1949 to 
October 1950 was mainly the work of the lower middle class, There was 
a limit beyond which they would not go even for the defence of their new 
homes. Respect for private property was so deeply ingrained in their nature 
that they shrank from establishing their right over the occupied land or 
houses by extremeacts of violence. They wanted to turn their unauthorized 
occupation into legal possession and they were willing to pay areasonable 
price for the land they had grabbed. The UCRC leaders had to keep these 
inhibiting factors constantly in mind when making their plan of campaign 
against the EB. They knew that in order to win this Struggle for survival 
every step should be a measured response to the action of the Government. 
The large-scale land-grabbing was not a liberation movement. With the 
introduction of the EB in the Assembly, it developed into a movement for 
retaining and legalizing the occupied land. 

The UCRC leadership recognized that it would have to keep the 
movement within certain predetermined limits required by the exigencies 
of the situation and the nature of the human material. Considerin g the class 
composition of the squatters the leadership was convinced that an y attempt 
to give a more radical twist to their movement than what the situation 
demanded would be self-defeating. The leadership had already forged the 
organizational apparatus of the refugees — the UCRC. Now a situation 
had arisen which would put the UCRC to the test. It was less than a year 
old. It was not even the only organization. There was a fissure in refugee 
ranks. The Refugee Central Rehabilitation Council (RCRC) had grown as 
a rival organization and had gathered colonies dominated by the RSP, 
KMPP, FB (Leela Roy group), the RCPI (Saumen Tagore group) and the 
Socialist Party (SP). The UCRC too was a composite organization of 
which the CPI was the most important component. It was not an 
organization dominated by a single party. So the leadership had to be 
circumspect. It had to weigh carefully the different components of the 
given. The refugees panicked easily; the colonies were insulated capsules 
surrounded by the passive unfriendliness of the locals and the active 
hostility of the landowners and the Government. They were eager to reach 
а settlement with the landowners. But the landowner-Government axis 
decided to throw them out of their lands. The Central Government too was 
involved in it. A portion of the grabbed land, however insignificant in 
extent, belonged to small owners. Some land belonged to Muslim 
evacuees. Any UCRC call for an expropriation of the landowners would 
have stirred up a homet’s nest throughout West Bengal. Thus the 
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movement against the EB had to be kept within clearly defined limits. A 
movement 4 outrance was out of the question. There were too many 
constraints which determined the nature and scope of the movement. Ina 
sense, the most important constraint was the refugees themselves. They 
had grabbed land out of a compulsive urge for self-preservation. They had 
resisted police violence to uproot them. But an eviction act would involve 
the power of the law and the entire repressive machinery of the State. It 
would also have thesupport ofa large section of the people of West Bengal. 
Besides, the squatters wanted to legalize the land they had grabbed and 
become a part of the settled society. 

Thus the task before the UCRC ledership was not easy. The squatters 
had to be prepared for the coming struggle against the EB. They needed 
telling that they had a moral, if not a legal, right to the land they had 
occupied. They had to be reminded of the pre-partition promises of the 
Indian leaders. True, they had seized land forcibly. But that was an act of 
desperation. The Government did nothing for rehabilitating them. The 
price of land went sky-high after partition and the migrants had not the 
means to buy land. They were creatures of circumstance. It was 
circumstance which created for them the opportunity which they had 
seized, It did not give them back the peaceful and settled life of East 
Bengal. It was at least an approximation to a settled existence and an 
end to the days when they were simply flotsam and jetsam. Their 
concern was now secure and lawful possession of the land they had 
acquired. Earlier they were a rootless and expropriated mass. There was 
an indefiniteness about them. Now they were clearly defined by the 
plot of land and the makeshift hut they had raised. They had acquired a 
stake in West Bengal society. Although they were still regarded as 
existing outside the pale of civilized society, they were no longer 
wandering stragglers. They had hit land. Not the promised land but 
land. And they meant to keep it to themselves and the UCRC was 
going to ensure that they did so. The only sure basis of its power was 
the refugee population of nearly 1,50,000 in the squatters’ colonies. 
It was obvious that this entire population should be drawn into a 
movement for the withdrawal of the EB. But there still remained the 
question about the nature and scope of the movement. Should it be a 
strictly constitutional agitation for the withdrawal of the EB ? Or 
should the UCRC follow a policy of total confrontation and, if 
necessary, adopt violent means 9 The temptation to follow a policy of 
violent confrontation was very great. The squatters were threatened with 
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a second uprooting. They would go far to retain what they had secured by 
sheer audacity. 

The UCRC leadership knew that the success or otherwise of the 
movement would depend on a correct answer to the question, The 
leadership decided to rally the refugees for a united resistance movement 
and toclearly delimitits scope. The movement would notexceed the limits 
of a constitutional agitation for the withdrawal of the EB and for the 
rehabilitation of the refugees. A policy of violent confrontation with the 
Government would be counter-productive in the long run and would 
strengthen the hands of the Government. 

The leadership was aware that the sheer number of the refugees had 
made them a power in the land. It believed that the success of the struggle 
of the refugees depended upon a pragmatic approach to their problem and 
upon а sure hold over the unpredictable refugee material. The leaders 
acquired real expertise in the management, mobilization and manoeuvre 
of the huge number of mobile refugees in their hands. They developed the 
Strategy of a sustained military campaign in enemy territory. Without 
knowing it they applied the art of the general in the field of political 
agitation. The protracted agitation against the EB was a war of attrition 
against the Establishment. Their tactic was to keep Calcutta in a state of 
constant siege by throwing regimented bands of refugees in the streets of 
Calcutta and to maintain a relentless pressure on the Government. Thus 
Calcutta became the city of processions, the nightmare city. Processions, 
demonstrations and meetings, traffic jams, brickbats and teargas shells 
and lathis coming down in showers, burning tramcars and buses, and 
occasional firings — these became the hallmark of the city, Calcutta had 
experienced demonstrations and mammoth meetings, lathi-charges, 
teargas shells and bullets during the intoxicating days of the trial of the 
INA heroes. But at no time in its history these were part of its daily life. 
During the struggle against the EB the refugee leaders decided that 
Calcutta must learn to live with processions and demonstrations, The 
Government must face the grim spectacle of thousands of bedraggled men, 
women and children, marching endlessly through the streets of Calcutta, 
shouting slogans and finally converging on the Shahid Minar or on 
Wellington Square opposite to the Chief Minister’s house. 

These processions did not originate in Calcutta proper. They were not 
Calcutta’s own. They came from areas within a radius of 50 miles from the 
city. These were the areas with the largest refugee concentration. They 
came from the suburbs and converged on the Calcutta Maidan. They came 
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in trains, buses and trucks which disgorged their load at different terminal 
points in Calcutta where processions were formed. These processions 
wended their way to the Calcutta Maidan. They came from the squatters’ 
colonies to demonstrate the power that sheer number could generate, if 
properly organized and led. 

In order to sustain a protracted struggle which required the instant 
mobilization and controlled use of a huge number of disciplined men, a 
streamlined organizational apparatus was necessary. The leaders of the 
UCRC responded to the demands of the strategy of a war of attrition by 
devising the distinctive format of all political agitation of the Left in West 
Bengal. It became a permanent machinery for the implementation of the 
UCRC plan of campaign. 

The blueprint for the plan of campaign was worked out in a manner 
which involved the entire refugee population in the process of decision- 
making. The UCRC would send downa tentative plan of campaign to the 
colony committees for discussion. The colony committees would hold 
meetings in the colonies and discuss the plan in detail . They could amend 
it, incorporate new ideas, if necessary, and send their versions to the 
conferences of representatives of colonies in different zones. These zonal 
conferences deliberated on these versions and finally the UCRC would 
arrive at an agreed formulation. This democratic process of policy 
formulation made it possible for the refugees to recognize it as their own 
and their participation in its implementation was assured.!! 

The machinery for the implementation of the plan of campaign 
consisted of an ascending series of measures which soon developed into 
a stereotype. First, an intense propaganda drive was launched to build up 
aclimate of opinion favourable to the struggle of the refugees. Second, the 
refugees were prepared for the coming struggle through distribution of 
leaflets explaining in great detail the issues in question and the 
Government reaction to them which made the struggle unavoidable. This 
was followed by a series of meetings in refugee colonies to reach the 
message of the UCRC in every refugee home. Daily mectings in every 
squatters’ colony was necessary to remind the refugees that they had 
everything to gain by participating in the struggle which would gradually 
unfold itself. Third, the nextstep was the organizational preparations of the 
colony committees for the rally and demonstration in Calcutta on the date 
which was announced at least a month ahead of the rally. Every colony 
committee was to supply a fixed number of men with clearly identified 
leaders on the day of the rally. The UCRC headquarters let the colony 
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committees know beforehand the assembly points in Calcutta of the 
contingents from the suburban colonies. There were four distinct points of 
assemblage : Howrah, Sealdah, Shyambazar and Jadavpur. The time of 
assemblage was decided beforehand by the colony committees of different 
zones. When thecontingentsreached their terminal points in Calcutta, they 
immediately formed themselves into processions. At the different points 
of entry the representatives of the UCRC would be present to help the co- 
ordination of the different colony contingents, guide them regarding the 
routes of the procession, remind them of the slogans they were expected 
to shout and make other arrangements. No doubt the colony committees 
had already told their contingents about the routes they would follow. Still, 
there could always be a last minute hitch or misunderstandings among the 
different colony contingents in the same procession or a sudden 
intervention by the police. The UCRC representatives would give them 
instant leadership in the event of anything untoward happening. The 
UCRC headquarters had to make arrangements for the mid-day or evening 
meals of thousands of men who came from remote areas braving the 
hazards of ticketless travel with nothing on them except what they wore 
next to their skin. Occasionally they had to put up hundreds of men for the 
night. Because those who came from remote areas could not return the 
same day. This meant keeping in readiness an army of volunteers who 
would do the rounds of the colonies of suburban Calcutta, collect chapatis 
and mashed potato or ‘gur’ (molasses) and make them into packets for 
distribution to the assembled mass in the place of the rally. The expected 
size of the rally and the number of those who were likely to stay through 
the night could be calculated beforehand as the number of men each 
colony would send to Calcutta was known to the UCRC headquarters. 
Medical units were kept in readiness at the place of the rally for attending 
the injured in police lathi-charges and firings. As big rallies were held 
every now and then during the struggle against the threat of eviction, 
the UCRC needed to maintain an infrastructure adequate to contain and 
Cater to the needs of huge masses of men most of whom came in and 
went out of Calcutta the same day. There was also the added 
Tesponsibility of getting the arrested persons released on bail and 
developing contacts with the Press for a fair coverage of meetings and 
demonstrations. Above all, the UCRC had to oversee the huge mass of 
men, exercise a tight control over them and restrain them from 
ee loose and spilling over the organizational frame of these 
ies. 
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It was during the anti-eviction movement that the UCRC developed 
what may be called a new structural model of political agitation. The 
necessity of holding one big rally after another when the struggle gathered 
momentum gradually perfected the machinery improvised by the UCRC. 
Finally, the machinery reached sucha working trim that a Calcutta rally of 
a hundred thousand men could be held or cancelled at very short notice 
without a single hitch. In fact, the UCRC had developed a model which 
could contain and direct at will massed human beings of great dimension. 
It was the quality of this organizational apparatus which made the UCRC 
a power in the land. This structural model became the archetypal 
infrastructure of all Left political agitation in West Bengal. During the 
anti-eviction movement the UCRC functioned as the embodied will of the 
overwhelming number of refugees. Political parties were represented in 
the UCRC and the dominance of the CPI was never in question. Yet it did 
not become a vehicle for expressing the political will of the CPI. During 
the anti-eviction movement the UCRC, a composite body of most political 
parties of the Left, functioned as an authentic orgnization of the refugees. 
In developing the structural model the leaders of the UCRC demonstrated 
their capacity for political invention, They also showed great virtuosity in 
using this new model. 

A description of a meeting held by the UCRC at the Maidan will 
illustrate the care which went into the organization, mobilization and 
containment of a Calcutta rally. The meeting was held on 18 February 

1951 at the Maidan with S.P. Banerjee as President. Jyoti Basu was the 
main speaker. Before the meeting began the following processions 
paraded the streets of Calcutta, shouting slogans, and converged on the 
Maidan, 

(1) A procession of 150 persons, mostly ladies, from Howrah; 

(2) A procession of 80 persons from Christofer Road, Entally; 

(3) A procession of 500 persons, including 100 women, from 
Jadavpur area; 


(4) A procession of 100 persons, including 60 women, from 
Cornwallis Street; 

(5)  Aprocessionof 500 persons, including women, from Hyde Road, 
Kidderpore; 


(6) A procession of 150 persons from Sealdah North station; 
(7) A procession of 500 persons from Upper Circular Road; 
(8) A procession of 500 persons, including 125 women, from 
Panihati area; ^ 
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(9) A procession of 500 persons, including 125 women, comprising 
refugees from Netaji colony, Pagalpara colony, Baranagore 
colony, Bon Hooghly colony and from College Street area; 

(10) A procession of 3,000 persons, including 300 women, from 
South Calcutta consisting of refugees from Bidhan colony, 
Tilaknagar colony, Regent colony, Poddamagore colony, 
Azadnagore colony, Mahajati colony led by Bijoy Majumdar, 
Sunil Dasgupta, Chandan Chakrabarti, Mintu Ganguli and 
organized by Dakshin Kalikata Sahartali Bastuhara Samhati; 

(11) А procession of 200 persons, including 50 women, from Russa 
Road, Tollygunje; 

(12) A procession of 2,000 persons, including 200 women, from 
Graiahat area; 


The slogans they shouted are noted below: 

(1) Recognize the colonies; 

(2) Down with the policy of evicting the refugees; 
(3) We want franchise for the refugees; 

(4) Down with landlordism; 

(5) India Government quit Commonwealth; 

(6) Imperialism quit Korea, quit Asia; 

(7 | We don’t want war, we want peace; 

(8) Down with Anglo-American Imperialism. 


After the meeting a procession of 4,000 persons paraded the different 
Calcutta streets shouting slogans and came to the junction of Harrison 
Road and College Street. There the procession divided itself into three 
parts of which one proceeded towards Sealdah station, the second towards 
the north along Comwallies Street and the third towards Howrah station. 
10,000 persons attended the meeting. 

The above description is an excellent illustration of the infrastructure 
devised by the UCRC. It gives a clear idea of the assembly points of the 
different processions, the slogans they shouted and the routes they 
traversed before they converged on the Maidan. There was no mindless 
dispersal after the meeting. The infrastructure remained operational for the 
refugees who had come from distant places by train or by bus. They had 
to be shepherded back to their points of departure. But the necessity of 
keeping together did not end there. The hazards of ticketless travel could 
only be braved by massed groups of desperate men. 
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A new feature of these UCRC rallies was the presence in the 
processions of women in large numbers. Of the 10,000 persons who 
attended the meeting at least 1,200 were women. Women, often with 
babies in arms, became a regular feature of these meetings. Indeed, it may 
notbe an exaggeration to say thatit was the UCRC which had first brought 
women in such large numbers into the streets of Calcutta. The UCRC's 
strength depended on the maximum utilization of the human resources at 
its disposal. It demanded and obtained the near-total participation of its 
flock, both men and women, їп its rallies. This nearly doubled the strength 
of the refugees vis-à-vis other groups with a comparable human mass who 
kept their womenfolk at home. 

The movement against the EB gathered momentum gradually and 
passed through an ascending series of steps to reach an expected climax. 
Government records clearly reveal the programme of the anti-eviction 
agitation which conformed to the Liu- Shaoqi formula. The overture to the 
movement was an intense propaganda drive through circulation of printed 
and cyclostyled leaflets. The campaign through the written word was 
continued through the spoken word in daily meetings in every colony so 
that the message reached even those who could not read. The leaflets 
contained a detailed discussion of the EB and demanded its withdrawal and 
full rehabilitation of the refugees. Every leaflet contained a pledge to fight 
unto death rather than submit to eviction and a call for united action of all 
refugee organizations. 

The Barrackpore Sub-divisional Committee of the UCRC decided 
that a committee of 18 members would visit every refugee houschold in 
colonies in the north, talk to them and persuade them to join the impending 
struggle against the EB. The DKSBS performed the same function in the 
South. The'Committee did not also limit its propaganda drive to the 
refugees. It recognized early that the sympathy and support of the people 
of West Bengal was essential for the success of the movement. So а five- 
member committee was formed. The members of the committee would 
approach all political parties in the area and seek their support for the 
movement against the EB. The UCRC hopefully sought to develop the 
struggle against the EB into a general movement of the people of West 
Bengal for the abolition of landlordism and redistribution of land among 
the landless. Such a broadening of the character of the movement would 
be a protective cover for the anti-eviction movement against the parochial 
cry that the sons of the soil were being deprived of their land and 
employment opportunities by the refugees. At the same time the 
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Government would lose the support of the people when the issue in 
question was not illegal land-grabbing by a section of the people leading 
aperipheral existence buta demand for change in the system of land tenure 
to which the Congress was also committed. Hence the slogan — abolish 
landlordism — in all refugee meetings and processions. It also conformed 
to the CPI line of land to the tillers. At about this time the tragedy of the 
refugee situation was captured by a film, Chhinnamul, of great evocative 
power. When the anti-eviction movement was gathering momentum, the 
film was being shown in the different picture houses of Calcutta. The film 
sought to stir the conscience of the Calcutta elite and enlist its sympathy 
for the desperate struggle of the refugees for survival. 

The incessant propaganda campaign and the daily meetings in 
colonies, barracks, bustees, and conferences of zonal organizations, 
followed by central UCRC rallies in Calcutta, stirred and aroused the 
refugee population. 

It was at the very moment when the movement was poised for an 
assault on the Establishment that a fatal fissure appeared within refugee 
ranks. The RCRC formed a Refugee Eviction Resistance Committec 
(RERC) and began to hold meetings to mobilize opinion against the EB. 

The RCRC started organizing meetings and demonstrations in the 
colonies and in Calcutta. The UCRC and the RCRC said practically the 
same thing to the refugees. Ata rally held at the foot of the Monument on 
21 March Dr. Р. С. Ghosh, Charu Roy, Sibnath Banerjee, Tridib 
Chowdhury and other leaders of the RCRC codemned the EB and 
demanded its withdrawal and the rehabilitation of the refugees on the land 
occupied by them. 

The curious thing about the two refugee organizations was that both 
represented the refugees and their demands were the same. Yet the two 
organizations could not close their ranks even when the interests of the 
refugees demanded that. That would have immensely strengthened the 
movement and might have forced the Government to withdraw the EB. 
Had all the Left and democratic Opposition united in the fight against the 
EB, the struggle could have gathered the entire refugee population within 
its sweep. But unity was ruled out because the RCRC was apprehensive of 

the developing network of the UCRC and the ubiquity of the CPI cadres. 
TheRCRC wasa defence mechanism ofa group of Leftand Left-of-Centre 
Parties for preserving their identity among the refugees. The Left- 
sectarianism of the CPI was muted somewhat by the new Cominform line, 
but that it was not shed is clear from the POC circular which advised 
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the refugee fraction to pick recruits on the quiet for the Perty from the 
refugees. ^ 

When the struggle against the EB began, the RCRC was the more 
outright in its advocacy of the cause of the refugees and adopted a policy 
of confrontation with the Government. Initially the RCRC appeared to 
carry the refugees with it. Dr. P. C. Ghosh and Dr. S. C. Banerjee, both 
KMPP, emerged as the outstanding champions of the refugees during the 
anti-eviction movement. 

The UCRC moved cautiously. It kept constantly in mind the petty 
bourgeois composition of the squatters. The squatters panicked easily. The 
UCRC kept its hand constantly on the pulse of the refugees and believed 
that the wiser course would be to build up the movement step by step until 
it gathered momentum and became self-propelled. The organizational 
apparatus of the UCRC was stronger than that of the RCRC. The 
overwhelming majority of the colony committees was under its control. It 
had a larger number of dedicated workers whose commitment to the 
refugee cause stemmed from the fact that they were thrown up by the 
refugees from among themselves. Thus the refugees could depend on а 
central body which was responsive to their needs and always stood behind 
them when the situation so demanded. The affair of the Mahesh colony is 
a case in point. It illustrates the urgent concern of the UCRC leaders to 
support the squatters’ colonies in their struggle for survival even when 
these colonies existed beyond the organizational frame of the UCRC. 

The RCRC, on the other hand, had no comparable organizational 
apparatus and made its presence felt only when some issue rocked the 
refugee population. The movement against eviction was for the refugees 
a struggle for survival. The RCRC took up the issue and headed for a 
collision course with the the Government. It had no solid base among the 
refugees. Itdid not do any preparatory work at the grassroots for launching 
amass movement. The formation of the RERC simply meantthe gathering 
together of the RCRC components for leading this particular movement. 
The course of the RERC - led movement demonstrated that it followed 
the time-honoured agitational mode of the Congress. The КЕКС relied 
on the spontancous response of the refugees to its call for the movement 
against the EB. It knew that the Government would come down heavily 
on the agitation. It expected that the groundswell of emotion of the 
refugee mass would bring them under the banner of the RERC and force 
the Government to come to terms with it. This expectation, as we shall 
see, was not totally belied. The RERC movement registered a sudden 
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upward curve and then the curve came down and petered out in a fake 
compromise. 

There is no doubt, however, that whatever the clandestine activities of 
the CPI, the UCRC leadership was very anxious to conduct a united 
movement of the refugees against the EB. The leadership desired a 
temporary coalescence of the two organizations for the success of the 
movement and if that was not possible to conduct a united movement 
through a Co-ordination Committee of the Left parties, But the RERC 
turned down the UCRC overtures. It, however, formed a Co-ordination 
Committee with the RCRC components to conduct the movement. 

Protest meetings and demonstrations continued to be organized by the 
tworival refugee organizations. Both denounced the EB and demanded its 
withdrawal. But they used separate platforms for their denunciations. The 
movement began to gather momentum. Soon the two refugee 
organizations mopped up the entire refugee mass between them. The 
Government deferred the date of the introduction of the Bill in the 
Assembly several times and the refugee organizations postponed their 
culminating rallies in time with the Government’s deferment of the 
introduction of the Bill. 

Finally, when it became known that the Government was going to 
introduce the Bill on 28 March, both the UCRC and the RERC decided to 
hold rallies in Calcutta. The UCRC gave a call fora rally at the foot of the 
Monument on 28 March. The КЕКС also organized a rally at Wellington 
Square on the same day. The RERC intended to form a procession after the 
meeting and proceed to the Assembly defying the ban under Section 144 
Cr.PC. It had sent earlier a letter to the UCRC requesting it to cancel its 
meeting and join it in defying the ban under 144 Cr.PC. The UCRC 
considered the proposal and found it unacceptable, although Satyapriya 
Banerjee and Leftist parties other than the CPI were agreeable to the 
proposal. The Communist members of the UCRC, however, thought that 
it would be tactically wrong to rush headlong into frontal clashes with the 
Government when a fissure had developed within refugee rank, Besides, 
considering the class composition of the refugees and the level of their 
political consciousness and the state of their mind, it would, they argued, 
be pure adventurism to lead the refugees to face lathis and bullets. The 
struggle, they believed, would be a protracted one. The problem of the 
refugees could not be solved by a number of frontal clashes with the 
Government. The necessity of the hour was closing up of ranks and a 
structurally sound organizational frame able to bear the assault of the 
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Government when it came. The UCRC therefore decided not to respond 
to the RERC’s call for a joint violation of the ban under Section 144 
ОсРСа5 

On March 28 two big rallies were held simultaneously at Wellington 
Square and at the foot of the Monument. The RERC held its rally at 
Wellington Square where Dr. $. С. Banerjee, Rammanohar Lohia, 
Saumen Tagore, Leela Roy and others denounced the EB and demanded 
its withdrawal. After the meeting the leaders led the refugees in a 
precession towards the Assembly House. The police made elaborate 
arrangements for barring the advance of the procession towards the 
Assembly House at the junction of the Old Court House Street and 
Esplanade East. There were three successive cordons. Policewomen stood 
in the front, Their task was to segregate the large number of women 
demonstrators who were in the van of the procession. Behind them stood 
lathi-wielding policemen and next to them were posted the police on 
horseback. The wireless and prison vans brought up the rear. Leela Roy 
anda few of her companions succeeded in penetrating the line. The police 
threw them back by lathi-charges and the front of the procession was in 
disarray. But the rear remained intact. Lathi-wielding policemen repulsed 
the second breakout of the processionists and injured a number of them 
who were rushed to the hospital, Even after this lathi-charge the procession 
did not disintegrate. The police then took into custody Dr. S. C. Banerjee, 
Leela Roy and Charu Roy. Dr. P. C. Ghosh now entered the scene. He 
rushed from the Assembly House and told the processionists that the 
Government had deferred the introduction of the Bill. They had achieved 
a great victory and they should go back. But there would be no let-up in the 
struggle. There would be a students' strike on 29 March and the future 
course of action would be decided soon.!9 

Meanwhile, when the RERC demonstrators were being lathi-charged, 
a UCRC meeting was in progress at the foot of the Monument. The 
speakers included Satyapriya Banerjee, Jyotish Joarder, Ambika 
Chakrabarti, Jyoti Basu and others. They emphasized the need of united 
action against the EB and they condemned the police assault on the RERC 
procession. After the meeting, processions were formed and they went 
back in the same order as they had come. The two meetings of 28 March 
demonstrated unmistakably the split in the refugee ranks. It appeared that 
the RERC was in a hurry to push the anti-eviction movement to a 
resounding climax and establish its claim as the more authentic 
orgnization of the refugees. 
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After the Maidan meeting a UCRC deputation met the leaders of the 
RERC to discuss the possiblity of striking out a joint line of action against 
the EB. Dr. P. C. Ghosh stiffly replied that the decision of the КЕКС would 
be communicated to them the next day. !” On March 29 the General Council 
of the RERC administered a rebuff to the UCRC : the RERC would have 
no truck with the UCRC. Itappears that in spite of the snub, the UCRC tried 
again to bridge the gap between the two organizations and seek a modus 
vivendi for a united movement. Jyoti Basu along with Satyapriya Banerjee 
met the leaders of the КЕКС at 24 Chowringhee Road. The spokesman of 
the RERC was Saumen Tagore. He simply cut them dead and angrily 
denounced the CPI as saboteur and disruptor with an extra-territorial 
loyalty. Basu took the -blast meekly and even admitted the previous guilt 
of the CPI. But Tagore, Dr. Ghosh and Dr. Banerjee refused to co-operate 
with the agents of a foreign Government.!* 

The RERC decided to stop all demonstrations on the same day. Next 
day the RERC held another meeting at Wellington Square which was 
attended by students and about 500 refugees. Dr. Banerjee, Tagore and 
other speakers indulged in the usual fireworks and explained why no 
further violation of the ban under Section 144 Cr.PC. was necessary. The 
Government would not introduce the Bill on that day.’ 

On March 31 Dr. Banerjee held a Press conference and sent out signals 
to the Government that the RERC was ready for a conference. He 
suggested specific amendments to certain provisions of the EB which 
could be the basis of a settlement. Dr. Roy immediately accepted the 
proffered hand of Dr. Banerjee and invited the leading members of the 
Opposition in the Assembly to consider the proposals put forward by Dr. 
Banerjee. Finally, a generally agreed compromise formula duly emerged. 
The leading members of the opposition including Jyoti Basu gave their 
assent to the compromise formula.” 

Next day Dr. Roy gave the details of the compromise formula to the 
Press." The seitlement was along the lines suggested by Dr. Banerjee in 
his Press conference. The changes introduced in the Bill were the 
following : 


(1) The definition of the term bonafide refugee and Competent 
Authority would be changed. The altered definition of the bonafide 
refugee would read : “A displaced person is a person who or whose 
family, in the opinion of the Competent Authority, was ordinarily 
resident of East Bengal, now pertaining to Pakistan but also who or 
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whose family on account of disturbances occurring after October 

1946 arrived in West Bengal on or before December 1950,” The new 

definition of the Competent Authority would be : ‘A Competent 

Authority is a person who is a judicial officer not below the rank of a 

district judge appointed by the Government with the approval of the 

High Court.’ 

(2) Section4 ofthe Bill was reworded thus : “А displaced person who 

on the 31stof December 1950 was in unauthorized occupation of any 

land whereon a house was built by him for residential purposes shall 
be permitted to the occupation thereof on payment of such 
consideration periodically or otherwise as the Competent Authority 
by order may deem fit to assess and the occupation of such shall not 
be disturbed until the Government provides for him other land or 
house for residential purposes in an area which in the opinion of the 

Competent Authority enables the person to carry on such occupation 

as he may be engaged in for earning his livelihood at the time of the 

order.' 

(3) Section 4 was further reworded to read : *An appeal from the 

decision of the Competent Authority will be to a Tribunal of three 

persons presided over by a person who is a Judge of the High Court 
and the decision of the Tribunal will be final." 

(4) It was decided that other minor changes suggested by the 

Opposition might be effected at the time of the discussion of the Bill 

in the legislature. 

There was general agreement that the refugee problem should be kept 
above party politics. The aim of the ВШ was to provide the refugees with 
а permanent habitation and to that end the Government needed to evict 
persons in unauthorized occupation of land as well as to acquire land for 
rehabilitation of displaced persons. Such acquisition would be deemed to 
have been for a ‘public purpose’. 

On April 2 the RERC held another meeting at Wellington Square 
to explain to the people, who had participated in the demonstration of 
March 28, the meaning of the great victory that had been achieved. 
The Government had accepted its proposals and agreed to modify 
Section 4. 

So everything was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. The 
RERC had started a movement, c.escendoed it to a frenzy involving a few 
broken heads andarrests and here it was back to the people after successful 
parleys with the Government with the fruits of victory on a platter. 
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During the RERC movement against the EB, the KMPP leaders, 
Dr. Banerjee and Dr. Ghosh, played predetermined roles, the one acting as 
a perfect foil to the other. Banerjee was among those who headed the 
procession. He had played his part. Ghosh rushed from the Assembly 
House immediately afterwards, gave the good news of the postponement 
of the introduction of the Bill on that day and told the demonstrators to 
withdraw peacefully. Then events began to happen in quick succession : 
Banerjee's Press conference, Roy's invitation for talks, the key roles 
played in these talks by the two stalwarts and the acceptance almost in toto 
by Dr. Roy of the amendments proposed by Banerjee in his Press 
conference. Some minor matters were allowed to remain unresolved. They 
would be the talking points when the Assembly took up the Bill for 
discussion. Duing the debate on the Bill in the Assembiy, Banerjee 
criticized the Government for violating the agreement and altering Section 
4 in such a manner that the refugees were likely to be subjected to a double 
eviction. Ghosh stood up to thank Dr. Roy for accepting *the other man's 
point of view”. He did not also discount the rumour that he might join Dr. 
Roy’s Ministry.” Indeed, the whole business smacked of pre- 
arrangement, of a deal between the KMPP leaders and Dr. Roy. 

In reality the compromise did not alter the bill substantially. Dr. Roy 
had stooped to conquer. He had the agreement he wanted. Even Jyoti Basu 
was a party to її апа Dr, Roy had completely immobilized the КЕКС. He 
hoped that the UCRC opposition would be muted by the adhesion of Jyoti 
Basu to the agreement. It was now time to introduce the Bill in the 
legislature and secure its quick passage through it. 

During the negotiations, the UCRC was left in the cold, for it had not 
responded to Dr. Roy’s earlier peace overtures. On the morrow of the 
agreement Jyoti Basu’s statement heralding it as a victory for the refugees 
hit the headlines in the Swadhinata. The Swadhinata commented 
editorially that it was a major concession on the part of the Government. 
The day after the angry reaction of two UCRC leaders to the agreement was 
published in the Paschim Banga, anow defunct periodical. They stated that 
the agreement had achieved very little beyond rephrasing some clauses of 
the Bill. The statement had a stunning effect оп the CPI.” 

The Party had to make up its mind regarding the acceptability or 
otherwise of the agreement. The matter was finally referred to a 
distinguished jurist. Anil Sinha and Gopal Banerjee sought the opinion of 
Radhabinode Pal, the eminent jurist, who confirmed the view of the 
refugee comrades.” The agreement had brought about no substantive 
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changes in the Bill. The refugee leadership took offence at Basu’s assent 
to the agreement without prior consultation with the UCRC leadership. 
The UCRC rebuffed him in its Excutive Committee meeting held on 2 
April when Basu proposed the suspension of all demonstrations and 
rallies until the date of the introduction of the Bill in the Assembly. He 
was hopeful of an amicable settlement of the issue. Basu’s suggestion 
was ruled out and the meeting drew up a programme of action against the 
EB. It was decided that black flags would be hoisted on 4 April in all 
refugee colonies and camps to protest against the EB and to expose the 
activities of the RERC. There would be a rally on the Maidan on the 
same day.” 

Black flags were hoisted and the rally was held. The speakers 
denounced the self-appointed leaders of the refugees and agents of the 
Government. But only 2,000 people attended the meeting. They formed 
processions and shouted the usual slogans. But the thunder of a refugee 
meeting was missing. Dr. Roy had succeeded in driving a wedge through 
refugee ranks. The RERC was like plasticine in his hands. 

When the UCRC Executive Committee met next on April 7 the 
chastened leaders of the UCRC was in a self-critical mood. They were 
conscious that there was a failure of leadership. They felt that they should 
return to the source, the refugee plot-holder in the squatters’ colonies, and 
explore the working of the minds of the squatters and find out the reaction 
of the average refugee to the recent happenings.” The UCRC also owed 
to hira an explanation of the split in the refugee camp and of the nature of 
the RERC behaviour. But the most important task was to ascertain the 
views of the refugees on the best possible way to fight the EB, That would 
in reality be a campaign of verification. Did the decisions taken by the 
UCRC during the first phase of the anti-eviction movement coincide with 
the views of the average refugee ? It is clear from the proceedings of the 
meeting of the UCRC Executive Committee of April 7 that the leaders 
were keenly conscious of the importance of securing the approval of the 
refugees of all they had done till then and intended to do in future. They 
wanted the assurance that their RERC detractors would find the refugee 
soil uncongenial for their activities. The first phase of the anti-eviction 
movementhad ended with the RERC volte-face and a new phase was about 
to begin. In a sense this phase was more important than the earlier one. It 
was evident that the compromise settlement had made the passage of the 
Bill through the legislature certain. The UCRC would now have to build 
up an organized movement of resistance to the implementation of the Act. 
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They had failed to force the Government to withdraw the Bill ; they 
decided that they would now reduce it to a dead letter. 

The anti-eviction movement opposed the enactment of a law for 
dismantling the squatters’ colonies. The Government had taken upon itself 
the task of evicting the squatters. According to the proposed Bill the 
Competent Authority would decide cases of eviction on the basis of ex 
parte statements of landowners regarding the extent of unauthorized 
occupation in their land. Appeal from his decision would lie not to any 
existing court of law but "> a Tribunal specially created for the purpose. 
The proposed law on the one hand shifted to the Government the 
responsibility of evicting the unauthorized occupants and, on the other, 
denied the squatter the right to defend himself. Even the amended version 
of the bill did not redress the inequity. 

The agreement wrecked the developing movement of the refugees. 
But it did not secure its smooth and quick passage through the Assembly. 
During the debate on the Bill differences surfaced, which cut across party 
lines. Some of the KMPP members, the Muslim members, a section of the 
ruling party and the members of the CPI opposed the hurried passage of the 
Bill through the Assembly. They moved adjournment motions and stalled 
for time. Although they seemed to speak in one voice when they asked for 
more time to consider the amendments, each group had its particular 
reason for doing that. The KMPP members were irked by the leadership 
position assumed by Dr. Banerjee.” The KMPP had no real political base 
and no systematic and regular political work. But its leaders had 
considerable political experience. They would usually lie in wait to ride the 
waves of inner turmoil thrown up from timeto time by this crisis-torn State. 
They revelled in the evanescent sense of power which their jerky political 
work gave them. The agreement with Dr. Roy was their moment of 
triumph. Dr. Roy had chosen Dr, Banerjee and Dr. Ghosh from among the 
leaders of the KMPP and the offended amour propre of their comrades 
found expression in their noisy efforts to stall the passage of the Bill. 

Dr. Roy was aware of the dangerous implications of the existence of 
the squatters’ colonies outside the pale of settled society and had a clear 
perception of the extreme urgency of making them an integral part of the 
pays legal. The teeming population of these colonies can almost be 
described as an external proletariat and they were likely to endanger the 
fabric of settled society. They could not be driven out of West Bengal. The 
colonies could not be dismantled outright. That would be a dispersion of 
misery throughout West Bengal. They could, however, be transferred from 
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their present habitation and inducted into the conservative social order 
through their resettlement on legally acquired land. Dr. Roy with the 
largeness of vision which characterized him could easily visualise the 
disastrous effect of an unreconciled and expropriated population 
precariously perching on the periphery of settled society. This was a 
situation calculated to drive the refugee population to desperation. 
He could not continue to tolerate their trespass and allow time for a natural 
solution through the development of prescriptive right in the land. He 
was under pressure, The refugees had occupied the land of Central and 
State Governments, of corporate bodies like the Improvement Trust, 
Calcutta Corporation and of private landowners. The Central Government 
directed Dr. Roy to evict the squatters; the private landowners 
memorialized for government intervention for dislodging the refugees. In 
fact, a powerful section within the Ministry representing the landlords and 
land speculators was demanding eviction of the squatters. The spokesmen 
of this section were Rajani Pramanik and Nikunja Bihari Maity. They 
objected to the amended agreement which provided for alternative 
accommodation of the squatters before eviction. Nikunja Bihari Maity 
openly denounced the amended Bill and declared that the interest of the 
landowners had gone by default. Dr. Roy silenced him by the simple reply, 
‘Where will they go ?' During the debate on the Bill these disgruntled 
Congressmen wanted to delay the passage of the Bill. Rajani Pramanik 
complained that they were not being allowed time to consider the Bill. Dr. 
Roy shrugged and replied with biting sarcasm that he did not know why 
he should have to do everything and others not play their part. Nikunja 
Maity told Dr. Roy in his face that he would rather resign than bear with 
Dr. Roy's high-handed methods. Dr. Roy snapped back that he was free to 
do whatever he liked. There were also other members of the cabinet who 
supported Maity. But they preferred not to come out in to the open. They 
were also opposed to the amended version of the Bill. For the present, they 
too stalled for time. 

The Muslim members denounced the amended version of clause 4 of 
the Bill, Clause 4 of the original Bill, they said, held outa promise of relief 
to the displaced Muslims, as they preferred to call the Muslims who left 
their homes for areas in West Bengal or elsewhere in India in the wake of 
the riots in 1950. There was another category of displaced Muslims, called 
evacuees, who migrated to East Pakistan. These evacuees did not find the 
Islamic haven as hospitable as they had wished forand their return journey 
began as soon as the brief madness was over in West Bengal. 
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A section of the Hindu migrants who came in the wake of the riots of 
1950 found themselves occupying deserted houses of Muslims. The 
amended version of the Bill did not deal with the lands and houses of 
evacuees. Only the lands and houses of displaced Muslimscame within the 
purview of Clause 4. Their number could not have been very large —about 
one - twentieth of the transparently inflated figure of 4 lakhs (the figure 
which the UCRC collected showed that the number was around 20,000) 
which Khudabaksh supplied on the spur of the momenton the floor of the 
House during the debate on the Bill and which Dr. Roy refused to accept. 
It should be mentioned here that every UCRC resolution reiterated that the 
refugees would vacate lands and houses of small owners and Muslims as 
soon as alternative accommodation was found for them, The amended 
version of Clause 4 stated precisely that. Ultimately the issue of the 
property of the displaced Muslims was solved in the manner envisaged in 
Clause 4. Some of the displaced Muslims sold out their lands and houses 
to the occupants; some got back their property when alternative 
accommodation was provided for the unauthorized occupants; and some 
were rehabilitated in land provided by the State. What happened to the 
displaced Muslims is anticipated here to demonstrate the fact that the 
amendmentof Clause 4 was a measure of relief to the refugees and was in 
no way contrary to the interests of the displaced Muslims. 

To put the entire issue of the landed property of evacuees and 
displaced Muslims in perspective, it is necessary to give here an account 
of the amount of land left behind by the evacuees and subsequently 
restored to them. 

When in the wake of the riots of 1950 a two-way movement of the 
migrants was in progress, the Nehru-Liaqat Ali Pact was concluded. The 
Pact provided for the restoration of the lands of the deserters of both 
countrics in order to encourage them to return to their homes. It also 
provided for the enactment of laws by both countries for the 
implementation of its provisions. Accordingly, the Government of India 
promulgated an ordinance without delay and subsequently an Evacuee 
Properties Act — Act IX of 1951 — was passed, which provided : 

A migrant Muslim family from West Bengal, returning within31 March 1951 
would be entitled to reoccupy the deserted property. It would be the duty of the 
District Magistrate to restore their property to them. If he was unable to do that, he 
would inform the authorities. If restoration of property was not possible, the 
Government would be responsible for their rehabilitation. If the owner of the 


deserted property failed to return, the property would be taken care of by the 
Supervising Committee which would have the right of leasing it for a one-year 
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The Act laid special stress on the protection of the right of the owner 
of the land, Moreover, he could also sell the land or exchange it. The 
provisions of the Act were implemented carefully. Nehru saw to itthatthey 
were implemented, although he did not consider it his business to see that 
a similar enactment was implemented in East Pakistan for the restoration 
of the properties of the evacuee Hindus. Nehru was so anxious that justice 
should be done to the evacuees that he sent А.Р. Jain, the Rehabilitation 
Minister, to find out whether the West Bengal Government was dragging 
its feet in regard to the implementation of the Act. In 1952 the Fact Finding 
Committee, set up by the Central Rehabilitation Ministry, requested the 
West Bengal Rehabilitation Department to compile statistics relating to 
the amount of property restored to the Muslim evacuees under the 
provisions of the Act. The statistics collected by the Department give the 
following information? : 


(1) Total amount of evacuce property - 206,000 acres; 
(2) Total amount of evacuce property restored to the owners 

- 104,000 acres; 
(3) Total amount of property exchanged - 16,800 acres; 
(4) Total amount of property occupied by the refugees 

= 59,000 acres; 


(5) Total amount of land still lying deserted — 26,000 acres. 


Thus out of a total of 206,000 acres of evacuee property only 59,000 
acres were in the unauthorized occupation of refugees, The rest were either 
restored to the owners or exchanged by them or lying deserted. In other 
words, a little more than one-fourth of the evacuee property was in the 
unauthorized occupation of the refugees. Ata time when West Bengal was 
about to burst in the seams with more than two million refugees, 
unauthorized occupation of 59,000 acres of deserted land by people 
expropriated by communal violence can by no means be regarded as an act 
of significant transgression. In any case there was no finality about this act 
of trespass for the law promised the restoration of occupied land or 
rehabilitation of the evacuees when they returned. There was therefore no 
point in bewailing the fate of those who were not present in West Bengal 
to claim the restoraton of their land, 

There remained about 20 thousand displaced Muslims who had fled 
their homes and sought shelter in safe areas in West Bengal, This cannot 
be regarded asa great calamity in the midst of so much misery, which was 
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likely to bring down the heavens. Moreover, the occupation of these 
displaced Muslims remained more or less unaffected by the change of 
residence, for often the distance of the safe zone where they took shelter 
was no more than a few kilometres. They were rehabilitated quickly 
enough. 

Itisinthecontextof whatmay becharacterized as the Nehru treatment 
to the evacuee Muslims that the strident demands of the Muslim members 
of the Assembly fora special provision in the Bill for protecting the rights 
of the so-called displaced Muslims should be viewed. They subscribed to 
the two-nation theory; they rejoiced when Pakistan was born. They never 
uttered a word of sympathy for the helpless victims of communal violence 
on the other side of the border. No individual Muslim or any Muslim 
organization ever protested against the savagery of their Pakistani 
brothers-in-faith — a favourite expression of a popular Muslim leader of 
undivided Bengal.” They never paused for a moment to think what would 
have happened to them if the deep-rooted aversion of the Bengali Hindus 
to organized killing of defenceless people and their habitual pacifism had 
not protected them. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE BILL 


The Quiet Bengali Hindu 


For all his intellectual alertness and creativity, the Bengali Hindu 
Bhadralok is a tame quiet thing. His traditionally cosmopolitan outlook is 
paradoxically an inhibiting factor, and it makes him recoil not only from 
communal violence but also from a discussion of it. Itis precisely because 
of this temperament that there is very little trace of the bloody days of 1946 
in the very fecund Bengali literature of the day. 

The working class in West Bengal is a mixed population. In the 
organized sector the Bengali Hindus are outnumbered by non-Bengali 
Hindus and Muslims. 

In the countryside the Bengali yeomen and peasants never outgrew 
their historic regionalism and did not develop a Bengali Hindu ethos. The 
ancient political divisions of Bengal—Radha, Suhma, Pundra, Samatata, 
Vanga — no longer existed. But the memory of these divisions lingered, 
and ‘Bangal’ still remained a pejorative term as it had been in medieval 
times. As a matter of fact, a form of acculturation had taken place between 
the Hindus and the Muslims in West Bengal villages. To the West Bengal 
Hindu, the ‘Bangal’ was an unknown quantity, an outlandish figure with 
a different pattern of life, speaking a strange patois. So when the Hindus 
were killed in their thousands in East Bengal, there was no foaming rage 
in the countryside and the Bengali Hindu middle class and the peasants did 
not vent their rage upon their Muslim neighbours. 

The riots in West Bengal were therefore a purely urban phenomenon. 
The massive pre-partition killings in Calcutta were organized by Muslims 
who wanted a brutal demonstration of a point —the imperative of Pakistan 
— by wholesale massacre of innocent Hindus. The Hindus, initially 
defensive, struck back. But it is important to bear in mind that the rioting 
Hindu population in Calcutta was not purely Bengali. The riot-prone 
Hindu areas were those where a mixed population of Bengali and non- 
Bengali Hindusand Muslims lived. Theriotsof 1950 occurred in Calcutta, 
Howrah and some other industrial urban centres inthe suburbs of Calcutta 
wherc often non-Bengali Hindus and Muslims predominated.! There were 
virtually no riots in the West Bengal countryside. 
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The most dangerous threat to communal harmony was obviously the 
expropriated refugee population. They were hungry for land and shelter. 
But communal harmony was the leitmotiv of all utterances of the refugee 
leadership and this muted the communalism of the refugees and diverted 
their anger againstthe Establishment. No doubt there were instances of the 
refugees driving groups of Muslims from their habitations. But these 
instances of expropriation unattended by violence were not many. Another 
important fact has to be kept in mind in this connection. The local Hindu 
population remained inert and was occasionally hostile when the refugees 
forcibly occupied the landed property of the Muslims. Indeed, it can be 
definitely stated that nowhere did the refugees get the active support or 
even sympathy of the West Bengal Hindu population when they sought to 
occupy the landed property of the Muslims. But the refugees did not 
participate in the killing of the Muslims, Had the two million refugees 
supported by the local Hindus gone on the rampage in 1950, not even the 
Army could have prevented the total uprooting of the Muslim population 
of West Bengal. That was exactly what happened in East Punjab. Nehru 
could not prevent the Pun); jab killings. The sentimental and volatile Bengali 
Hindus are not capable of the deep and abiding hatred and the elemental 
ferocity of the Punjabis. The enervating climate of Bengal, the absence of 
а continuous martial tradition, and the easily yielding earth made the 
Bengalis an unambitious lot. The ancestral home, a few acres of land and 
a job in a mercantile firm or a government office — these formed the 
severely limited horizon of an average Bengali Hindu. He would not 
normally move out of Bengal to seek his fortune. He never learned to live 
dangerously ; never absorbed the amorality which makes for success ina _ 
fiercely competitive world ; never saw visions of giant industrial and 
commercial enterprises. But he could rise to towering heights of heroism 
and great deeds of valour and throw away his life when gripped by a great 
idea. At his best the Bengali Hindu is a visionary ; at his worst his ruling 
passion is malice. 

The visionary strand in his character is reinforced by a tradition of 
humanistic religion which is conterminous with the first dawning of his 
awareness of a distinct identity. Chaitanya's religion of love is a response 
alike to the caste-ridden and ritualistic orthodox Hinduism as well as to the 
weak physique of the average Bengali Hindu. The exacting demands of 
Yogic practices on the physique were circumvented by an intense 
emotional upheaval which, it was believed, summoned up the energies 
latent in the human body without the rigorous austerities prescribed by the 
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Yogic system and without a total renunciation of worldly life, Tantrism, 
which was also most influential in Bengal, accepted life and asserted that 
it was not inconsistent with the attainment of supreme bliss. A long line of 
distinguished poets sang the glory of man and of love in mellifluous lyrical 
poetry which became the favourite mode of expression of all Bengali 
pocts. Rabindranath, the greatest of them all, became almost a medium 
through whom this lyricism, attuned to the most fundamental and deep- 
seated traits of the Bengali mind, was expressed uncontrollably and 
overwhelmingly. The accent ofall the great nineteenth-century thinkers of 
Bengal was on humanism. Martial virtues were rarely emphasized by these 
literary heavyweights. Anandamath is about the only book where 
Bankimchandra depicted the mechanics of a rebellion. But as the story 
unfolds itself, it becomes evident that the will to victory is subordinated to 
an ineluctable morality. At every stage in the developing theme there is a 
frustrating sense of uncertainty about what is going to happen next, for the 
‘flow of events is impeded by the ex-cathedra pronouncements of 
Satyananda. Morality dictates terms to the independent flow of life. 
Consequently the story fails to attain the intensity of a tragic climax or the 
exultation of victory. The denouement peters out to an abdication of 
responsibility. Victory is never the overriding concern of the story. But 
death is constantly emphasized. In Sarat Chandra's Pather Dabi the will to 
victory is present but it appears unattainable as a star. It is the story of a 

heroic terrorist, a superman who fought against a mighty system, never 

accepted defeat and finally disappeared into the darkness of an unknown 

future, Nowhere in Bengali literature do we find a portrayal of the will to 

victory, of men of mighty deeds who brushed aside all social inhibitions 

or moral considerations to attain their ends. The will to power which 

overrides all social inhibitions, and the intense exultation of victory never 

found adequate expression in Bengali literature. 

The Bengali Hindu is extremely sensitive to his surroundings. He has 

a delicate sensibility and his imagination is easily fired by new ideas, 

which make him an ideal political agitator. He has become а virtuoso in the 

mechanics of political agitation in the course of the twentieth century. But 

he is not easily moved by mundane considerations or by immediate 

interests. The Bengali Hindu feels uneasy, even ashamed, to go all out for 

his more immediate concerns. He cannot ever think of burning himself to 

death for the reorganization of the frontiers of West Bengal. But he can 

easily face police bullets for apparently as insignificant a cause as the 

increase of tramfare by one pice. 
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A Bengali Hindu is a man of many contradictions. Altruism is an 
important element in his mental make-up. Yet he finds it difficult to keep 
himself consistently above petty regional considerations and selfish 
interests. When the migrants started pouring in, there was boundless 
sympathy for these stricken men. Butas days passed, sympathy turned into 
apathy and apathy into hostility. When the colonizing movement began, 
men of property, Hindu as well as Muslim, became apprehensive. for land- 
grabbing might become general and spread among the landless in West 
Bengal. It was precisely because of this dangerous implication of the land- 
grabbing movement that a section of the Hindu members of the Assembly 
raised the cry that the sons of the soil were being threatened by outsiders, 
All the Muslim members joined them for reasons which are implicit in the 
Islamic ethos. 


The Mind and Behaviour Pattern of the Indian Muslim 


An Indian Muslim carries within himself the peculiar ethos of an 
Islamic state. His mind is haunted by a medieval past. It is a typically 
romantic mind. The love of the irrational, imperviousness to the present 
reality, a brooding medieval reverie and an intense passion for suicidal 
violence —allare ingredients of the romantic mind of the Indian Mulsim. 
Opposition toall change, which is so marked acharacteristic of the Islamic 
society in India, is in reality a defence mechanism of the romantic Islamic 
ego clinging to the past. It often takes the form of compensatory 
megalomania and violence. , 

Thus the formidable past of Islam keeps the Islamic imagination in its 
thrall and exercises a very potent backward pull. Islam maintains a 
petrified stance which repels the winds of change that are blowing all over 
the world. Its laws and mores are immutable, Purely human considerations 
and new ideas like equality of sexes are anathema to it. The Shahbanu case 
is a dramatic illustration of the extreme difficulty of introducing even the 
most peripheral of changes in Islamic society.” 

Islam started areligious as well as socio-political revolution. Itsinitial 
impact was tremendous. Almostovernight it changed the face of the world. 
Islamic missionizing understood the value of state power in 
revolutionizing society. Thus Islam became indissolubly associated with 
state power. A disestablished Islamic Church is almost a contradiction in 
terms. Another important feature of Islam is its oecumenical character. It 
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recognizes no geographical frontiers. The Islamic ‘patrie’ has a global 
connotation. 

An Islamic state recognizes the political equality of Muslims. Non- 
Muslims or dhimmis exist there, if they are allowed to exist at all, on 
sufferance. An Islamic state is regarded as the ideal form of state in 
countries where Muslims reside in large numbers. The Indian Muslim 
perpetually bears in mind that the British rule in India for less than two 
hundred years was an interruption of the continuous domination of India 
by Islam, He could never accept the idea of living in a state where his 
erstwhile subjects would rule. Hence the non-involvement of the Muslim 
masses in the freedom struggle and the passionate intensity of their 
struggle for dividing India. If Islamic domination could not be established 
over the whole of India, the Islamic State of Pakistan, located in the most 
vulnerable strategic frontier of India, would exist as an example and 
inspiration to the Indian Muslim for new partitions of India in the days to 
come and ultimately resulting in a status quo ante British — the state 
system of later Mughal times, viz. an India divided among a warring group 
of states — Muslim, Hindu and Sikh. The Indian Muslim is haunted by the 
power and the glory that was Mughal India and by the dream of a divided 
India where a loose federation of a number of Muslim states would operate 
to keep warring Hindu and Sikh states in leash. This dithematic orientation 
of the Muslim mind colours all his activities. 

In order to understand the behaviour pattern of the Muslims in 
independent India it is necessary to bear in mind this analysis of the nature 
of Islam in India. The political behaviour of the Muslims everywhere in 
India is of a piece. This does not, however, imply that even in the early 
fifties there was aclearly thought-outdesign of forming politicized Islamic 
collectivities. But Islam being what it is, that was the natural and 
instinctive response of the Islamic psyche to the Indian situation, But in 
order to outlive the time of troubles through which India was passing after 
partition and to preserve the Islamic brotherhood in Indiaas a solid phalanx 
of men ready to play their part when the time came, it was necessary to 
immure Islam in its petrified medieval shell. For Islam is no longer the 
revolutionary force itwas. In the course of about 1500 years ofits existence 
ithadlostall its social and political relevance. A community of 120 million 
men determined to live in the past is a dead weight upon a country which 
is trying to move with the times. The people of India cannot by-pass such 
acommunity and advance towards the goal of an industrial society. Thus 
one of the basic imperatives of modernizing India is to detach Islamic 
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religion from the fossilized Islamic society. Mustafa Kamal did precisely 
that in Turkey. He was the first Muslim leader to realize that the essential 
prerequisite of a modern Turkey was the detachment of Islamic religion 
from the backward pull of a moribund society. Nasser tried to do the same 
thing in Egypi. Toynbee has noted that the Army became the principal 
agent of modemization in Islamic societies? The vice - like grip of the 
Islamic priesthood over the entire society must be destroyed by the 
overwhelming power of the state. It can then be demonstrated that the 
fundamental principles of Islam are more in accordance with the basis of 
modernism than those of other religions. For egalitarianism - the basis of 
a modem society - is the essence of Islam. 


Nehru and his Estranged Institution 


It is obvious therefore that India cannot continue her forward 
movement towards modernity without pulverizing this change-resistant 
Islamic society and releasing the spirit of Islam and modernism from its 
toils. The first decade which followed the transfer of power was precisely 
the period when this society could have been bulldozed and brought within 
the mainstream of lifeinnew India. But, unfortunately for India, Nehru had 
the limited vision of a nineteenth-century liberal and he was out of his 
depth in the storm-tossed sea which was India after partition. The 
abdication of Gandhi had set the Indian political stage for a starry-eyed 
Cambridge don to experiment with his mental constructs with the 
wilfulness of a spoilt child. He brushed aside all considerations of real- 
politik. He had not conquered power. Power fell on his lap. Gandhi 
abdicated ; Jinnah departed with his truncated Pakistan; Subhas 
disappeared in a blaze of glory; and the Sardar was too realistic to enter on 
a struggle for power with Nehru. 

The new India lay at the feet of Nehru. A true community was waiting 
to register itself before the eyes of an expectant world. But the realization 
of the subjective potentiality of this new India by transmuting the wild, 
anarchic objective actuality which was post-partition India required 
practical idealism and statesmanship of the highest order. The task was no 
less than the release of the latent energies of a whole people and harnessing 
them to the tremendous task of national reconstruction that lay ahead. 
Nehru shrank from the task. He wasa curious product of English liberalism 
and Asokan missionizm. He loved power—he had all the power he 
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needed—and he exercised it. But his academic mind recoiled from the 
gigantic task of nation-building from scratch. Only a genuine 
revolutionary could have turned the country upside down and hamessed 
the released energy of an entire people to national reconstruction. The 
release of latent energy achieved by a successful revolution is comparable 
to the release of energy in an atom by nuclear fission. Buta revolutionary ` 
who undertakes such a task is of necessity ruthless and amoral in the 
pursuit of his predetermined goal regardless of the sacrifice of human 
lives. But Nehru was too finicky, too conscious of his image as a 
democratic man of peace projected before the world. He had the 
degenerate orthodoxy of the self-sufficient English liberal. Socialism was 
a fashion of his early youth like the familiar rose in his buttonhole. 

During the struggle for freedom he followed Gandhi by necessity and 
not by choice. He was not, like Gandhi, a son of the soil. He did not breathe 
in deeply the particular aroma of the Indian soil ; did not share the joys and 
sorrows, the superstitions and angularities, the loves and hates of the 
Indian people. Gandhi was one with them ; Nehru had no sense of 
participation in their lives. He remained a foreigner when a whole nation 
rolled at his feet. He resembled those Europeans who fall in love with India 
and dedicate themselves to her service but are perpetually haunted by the 
memory of Europe. To theend of his days he remained an alien, unfamiliar 
with the deep-seated urges, the atavistic throwbacks and cruelties, and the 
ingrained habits of a people spread out in the endlessly sprawling 
countryside and passing their days in the twilight realm of living and non- 
living through an eternity of time. His academic Western mind groped for 
aclue to the mind of the people of which he was the acknowledged leader. 
But his voyage of discovery yielded him nothing except some scrolls from 
the dead sea of India’s past. 

Nehru was not the leader of a new India rising into freedom and 
possible greatness. He had not the ruthlessness, the revolutionary élan and 
single-mindedness to come to grips with the objective reality. The Indian 
political scene was so muddied by communal disharmony (which the 
British fomented and derived legitimate advantage from) that the Indian 
leaders could never rise above the immediacies of the given. So when the 
British declared their irrevocable decision to quit, the Indian leaders, 
except Gandhi and Jinnah, hardly knew their own minds, Gandhi stuck to 
his goal of a united India until his heir deserted him, and he failed. Jinnah 
had a creative imagination, the obsessive preoccupation with an idea and 
the pitiless voluntarism of a fanatic. He created Pakistan out of nothing, 
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and with superb arrogance moved with his new ship of state into uncharted 
seas. In a very real sense he shaped events. 

Nehru was shaped by events all his life. His mind was basically 
unoriginal. He was imperious, temperamental and impulsive. He had the 
elegance and sensuality, the reasonableness and questing spirit of an 
eighteenth-century European. He was too much in love with the good 
things of life to be able to bear with the austere loneliness of an ideologue 
engaged in transforming the second most populous nation in the world. He 
preferred the beaten track of liberal bourgeois democracy. He immediately 
proceeded to put India on proper Westminster rails. Itwas then that the lure 
of the vote took over. The England-trained bourgeois lawyers who framed 
aconstitution of the Westminster variety took the Governmentof India Act 
of 1935 as a convenient basic framework, gave it a democratic 
superstructure and filled the gap created by the absence of the British in 
India. But they forgot that a firm democratic superstructure presupposed 
an affluent base. An affluent base is the bedrock on which a lasting 
democratic superstructure can be founded. In other words, the elementary 
need was to grapple with the poverty of the Indian people. Nehru should 
have known thata poor illiterate base cannot bear the burden ofa top-heavy 
democratic superstructure. The British democracy was built on a base 
which subsisted on the exploitation of the underdeveloped peoples of the 
world. The American democracy was based on unbelievable affluence 
derived from the exploitation of the endless resources of a vast and 
sparsely populated continentand neo-colonialist profit. For the successful 
functioning of a democracy an affluent base is a sine qua non. The 
hinterland of a colonial empire, control over extensive foreign markets, 
intensive mobilization of internal resources and a constant curb on 
population growth—these are the ingredients which make for the stability 
ofaliberal bourgeois democracy. In the intoxication of creating the edifice 
of the largest democracy in the world Nehru did not realize that its 
foundations were likely to remain unsteady or even crumble under the joint 
assault of poverty and unrestrained population growth. 

Ultimately he failed to bring out what Hegel called ‘volkgeist’ and the 
new State’ that he created remained an ‘estranged institution’. This 
estranged institution of the Westminster variety expressed itself through 
theright to vote which became the main determinant of Indian politics. The 
announcement of the date of the first General Elections in 1952 after the 
promulgation of thenew Constitution of India began the scramble for vote- 
gathering among politicians. Whatever political idealism still lingered in 
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Indian political life was thrown overboard in the free-for-all for catching 
votes. Nehru’s election campaigns by air, train and car set the tone of 
electioneering in India. The lobby of the Parliament became the valhalla 
of amultitude of pressure groups which the bewildering diversity of Indian 
society produced. Politics degenerated into petty politicking for balancing 
these numerous pressure groups one against the other, which again 
depended on compromises, concessions and judicious distribution of 
patronage. Indian political life was measured by the time between one 
general election and another. The quinquennial election festival 
dominated the political scene. There was no integrated political vision 
stretching forward to a distant future. General elections made mincemeat 
of time. Time is no longer a unity. It is punctuated by dislocating jerks at 
regular five-yearly intervals. Time is a chain with discrete links. Each link 
is a five-year time quantum, which is the period bounded by two general 
elections. The mental horizon of Indian politicians is limited by the period. 
They play their little power games with their eyes fixed steadily on the 
shower of ballot papers at the end of the five-year term. 


The Debate 


The behaviour of the Opposition members during the debate on the 
EB becomes understandable in the context of this political scenario. The 
General Elections of 1952 were just round the corner. By an exceedingly 
skilful use of their collectivity the Muslims in India tried to extract the 
maximum political advantage at a time when non-Muslim minorities were 
being pushed out of East Pakistan. The skilful use of the bait of vote 
becomes clear from the debate on the EB. The Muslim members raised the 
cry of the ‘sons of the soil’,* which found an eager echo in the treasury 
benches. They complained that the rights of citizens were being sacrificed 
for those of outsiders and non-citizens. The opposition, with a few 
exceptions, was immediately responsive to this charge. To the Muslim 
members the migration from East Pakistan was а non-event, The migrants 
were non-citizens without the right to vote. The use of the term non-citizen 
was deliberate. It contained an implicit warning. The political party or 
parties which ignored the special claims of the Muslims would have to do 
without Muslim votes in the general elections. The warning immediately 
registered itself and there was a competitive flurry among the members of 
the Opposition for championing the cause of the citizens against the non- 
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citizen outsiders. The Opposition members of different political parties 
agreed on one point : justice had not been done to the displaced Muslims, 
They nearly штей the debate on the EB into an orchestrated demand for 
the rehabilitation of displaced Muslims and for dropping the amendments 
to the EB. They did not certainly believe that the rehabilitation of the 
displaced Muslims was of greater urgency than that of the displaced 
Hindus. There was, however, one overriding factor in favour of the 
displaced Muslims. The displaced Hindus were still non-citizens and 
outsiders.* Firm support for the Muslims іп the Assembly during the debate 
was likely to remove Muslim fear of the Party in power and alienate them 
from it. Concerted Muslim voting in favour of the Opposition might even 
become decisive in the coming general elections. The refugees did not 
have the vote. So justice must be done to the displaced Muslims who had 
the vote. Indeed, the Indian democracy was an unsafe proposition right 
from the begining. Its leaders were afraid to be free. They had become 
slaves to their pathological craving for votes to the exclusion of all other 
considerations. 

The Muslim members accurately assessed the temper of the 
spokesmen of landed interests in the Assembly. Both opposed the Bill in 
the amended form and tried to defer the passage of the Bill so that they 
might get more time for lobbying against it. Syed Badaruddoja 
(Independent Muslim Member) asked for time to consider the proposed 
amendments to the Bill. He described the amended version of the Bill as 
an affront to the Muslims. The Bill, he said, was a flagrant violation of the 
spirit of the Indian Constitution. He complained that the Government had 
yielded to the claim of the non-citizens at the cost of its own citizens. He 
held that clause 4 of the Bill would go against the genuine interests of the 
people of West Bengal. Md. Rafique, another independent Muslim 
member, argued that the amendments did not include any provision for the 
rehabilitation of displaced Muslims in the Bill. Md. Khudabaksh, an 
Opposition Muslim member, complained that, although the Bill vitally 
affected the interests of the Muslims, neither the Government nor the 
KMPP had consulted the Muslim members when negotiations for the 
agreement took place. The Bill in its original form raised hopes in the 
minds of the Muslims. But the amended version of the Bill would 
adversely affect the rights of the displaced Muslims. Itheld outno hope for 
Muslims who had been dispossessed. He asked why displaced persons 
from another State should get priority over the sons of the soil. He 
complained that the Government had been bullied and coerced into taking 
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avery different line from what it had originally intended to take in regard 
to the eviction of unauthorized persons. The cause of the displaced 
Muslims had gone by default.” 

The speeches of the Muslim members reveal the working of the mind 
of the Muslims in Bengal. They had read the mind of the Indian political 
leaders accurately. They knew that the Indian leaders would never permit 
a retaliatory massacre of Muslims in India whatever might happen in 
Pakistan, Hence the Muslims felt that they would gain more by preserving 
their separate identity as a Muslim minority community than by merging 
themselves in the broad stream of Indian secularism which Nehru was 
trying to establish as the way of life in new India. The collusive partnership 
with the British masters had enabled the Muslims to carve out a new 
Islamic State by a violent assertion of their minority status. The British 
power was no more. But there was a new power in the land—the all- 
powerful universal adult franchise—ushered in by the Westminster 
system of government, They knew that, by preserving their solidarity as a 
compact religious minority with a single political will, they could extract 
political advantage disproportionate to their number. They would be 
something more than ordinary citizens of a democratic India with equal 
rights and privileges. If the entire Muslim community exercised their 
franchise en bloc in favour of whichever political party promised to 
guarantee their status as a very special minority, a status they were 
accustomed to enjoy during the days of the Raj, or if they formed their own 
political party — a new Muslim League in a new setting — and played a 
fine balancing game in the multi-party system of India, they would be able 
to keep India perennially in the days before the end of the Raj when 
murderous religious strife was the central theme of political life. If the 
Indian Muslims could express themselves as a single political will, each 
Muslim would carry in his person the collective weight of the entire 
religious fraternity and would play a dominating role in a plural society, 

Jyoti Basu was a party to the agreement. The UCRC was, however, 
opposed to it. The Party appeared to have directed him not to extend any 
support to the Bill. Jyoti Basu’s contribution to the debate revealed his 
mastery of the craft of a legislator. Without disavowing the Bill — that 
would have been an act of bad faith — he proceeded in a roundabout way 
to tell the Government what it should have done before undertaking such 
an important legislation and what it should do in respect of its 
implementation once the Bill passed and became law. He stated thet the 
real motive for the hurried legislation was not the rehabilitation ur the 
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refugees but the safeguarding of the interests of the big landlords and land 
speculators who, he alleged, had paid huge sums of money to the election 
fund of the Congress Party for an early enactment of the Bill. The 
Government's concern for the interest of the small owners of land was not 
also real, for it was not protected in the ВШ. The Government had failed 
to tackle the problem of relief and rehabilitation. Even the members of the 
Party in power, not to speak of the ordinary people of West Bengal, were 
bluntly telling the refugees that they did not belong here. They were 
outsiders whose presence in West Bengal was making it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Government to solve the manifold problems facing 
post-partition West Bengal. Such irresponsible utterances were creating 
an atmosphere of ill-will and confrontation between the expropriated 
refugees and the sons of the soil — a term now frequently used by the 
members of the Congress Party. 

The Government used the term ‘Eviction’, and not ‘Rehabilitation’, 
when the first draft of the Bill was made. The term ‘Rehabilitation’ was 
used in place of ‘Eviction’ in the amended version of the Bill as a result of 
pressure from the Opposition. Had it really meant business in respect of 
rehabilitation, the Government would have consulted the different 
political parties and refugee organizations and prepared detailed schemes 
for refugee rehabilitation before drafting the Bill. This ‘thoughtless and 
hasty’ legislation was brought forward at the dictates of the Centre and of 
the pressure groups within the Congress Party.* 

Most of the Left Opposition members supported the demand for 
special provision in the Bill for displaced Muslims either by making 
speeches or by moving amendments. The most vocal among them were 
Haripada Chatterjee and Charu Chandra Bhandari of the KMPP, and 
Sibnath Banerjee of the Socialist Party? The cry of the sons of the soil 
Struck a responsive chord in the hearts of a section of influential 
Congressmen who represented the interests of the landowing class. An 
intruding population who had grabbed land which was not theirs, and who, 
like locusts, were eating away food which was scarce, were making life 

: difficult and complicated for the sons of the soil. The Congressmen forgot 
that the refugees did not leave East Pakistan for savouring the pleasures of 
the mendicant life of pavement dwellers in West Bengal. They were 
murdered, dispossessed and pushed out of East Pakistan by Muslim 
savagery, backed by an Islamic State, 

It would appear from the speeches of and the amendments moved by 
the Opposition members that they were repeating verbatim the Muslim 
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criticism of the Bill. There was a strange urgency in their demand for 
proper rehabilitation of displaced Muslims as if they were not considering 
a Bill for the rehabilitation of East Pakistan refugees and eviction of 
unauthorized persons but a Bill for the rehabilitation of displaced 
Muslims. 

In his reply Dr. Roy gave a lucid exposition of the Bill which showed 
that there was nothing in it that could adversely affect the interests of the 
displaced Muslims. He went a step further and assured the House that if 
subsequently anything invidiously discriminatory was found in the Bill, 
he would either amend the Bill or pass a new legislation. He told the 
House ;!° 


I appreciate the spirit behind the amendment moved by Mr. Badaruddoja that 
the provisions of Clause 4 as amended should not apply in the case of land 
belonging to a person or persons resident in West Bengal who has or have been 
dispossessed of his or their land on account of communal disturbances or fear 
thereof and has or have left for any other place in West Bengal or India. This is an 
approach which appeals to me because it covers not merely one section of the 
community but everyone of the displaced. Everyone who is distressed, everyone 
who has been dispossessed of his land and houses for reasons over which he has 
no control has claim on the West Bengal Government and the Central Government. 

As a matter of fact some nine months back, long before this Bill was 
introduced, orders were issued to those displaced Muslims who remained in this 
state or in any other part of India. I should have thought that these people should 
at least have trusted me to see that justice was done to my own people. 


He pointed out that he was not in a position to include any provision 
in the Bill relating specifically to the displaced Muslims until valid 
statisticsof these Muslims wereavailable. Dr. Roy proceeded to inform the 


House : 


Ihave asked the Director of Statistics, West Bengal, to undertake a survey of 
these people. The important point, however, is whether a new legislation is 
necessary to protect these persons who belong to West Bengal and who have now 
been displaced owing to troubles, The issues involved would have to be weighed 
very carefully and I hope that within four weeks I may be able to put forward my 
views to the House in the form of an amending legislation or of a new measure. 

Ihave already informed the Central Government in this matter and both the 
Prime Minister and the Rehabilitation Minister viewed this question with a great 
amountof sympathy and understanding. They have advised me that I should collect 
the figures. I am sure it will be possible to give relief to this class of people and ihis 
may be given by amending the present Act, if necessary. 
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But the joint assurance of the State and the Central Governments that 
justice would be done to the displaced Muslims if there was any lacuna in 
the Bill did not allay the suspicion of either the Muslim members or the 
members of other Opposition parties. There was a strange insistence on 
treating the displaced Muslims as more equal than the displaced Hindus, 
and a forgetfulness of the dirtied bodies of huge masses of starving men in 
Nissen huts, on railway platforms and in improvised shacks, waiting for 
death. They were not sons of the soil by the will of those who loudly 
proclaimed themselves Indian citizens. The Muslim members were 
demanding that the Government deny the refugees the right to exist in 
West Bengal after their ‘brothers-in-faith’ had denied them the right to live 
in their own homes. What was most remarkable in the mental make-up of 
the Indian Muslims was their total and inhuman indifference to what was 
happening on the other side of the wall and a reluctance to see that the 
bloody riots in East Pakistan and the consequent mass migration were the 
direct causes of unanthorized Occupation of Muslim lands and houses. 
During the entire debate there wasno reference to, letalone condemnation 
of, East Pakistan’s policy of cleansing the country of infidels through 
communal riots and economic persecution. Words like ‘non-citizens’ and 
‘outsiders’ repeatedly used by the Muslim members in their speeches 
reveal the mind of the Indian Muslim — a fierce assertion of his identity 
and special status as a Muslim, and a refusal to recognize the fact that in 
a secular and democratic State other communities can claim the same 
status. He could not forget that Muslims on the other side of the border 
lived in an Islamic paradise where поп-М uslims were relegated to the 
status of dhimmis, 

When the amendments moved by the Muslim members were put to the 
vote, a division was called on the amendment moved by Md. Badaruddoja. 
This was turned down by 38 to 10 votes. After the voting results were 
announced, the Muslim members Staged a walk-out. Md. Khudabaksh 
announced, “We Muslims on this side would по! take part in the 
proceedings of the House and therefore walk out in protest. 711 

Dr. Roy played almost a lone hand in this entire episode. He was, of 
course, supported by Nehru. Without Nehru’s support it would have been 
difficult for him to keep his Party intact. The sudden onslaught of the 
colonizing movement had not only an incalculable impact on the entire 
social fabric of West Bengal ; it also for a time paralysed the thought 
processes of the political leaders of West Bengal. What was to be done with 
these men who had launched so desperate an assault on the very basis of 
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West Bengal society, already reeling under the strain of partition and 
ceaseless migration ? These men must be thrown out of their shelters. 
But before that was done, West Bengal must find an answer to the 
question which Dr. Roy posed, ‘Where will they go ?' No one knew the 
answer, 

By 1950 one out of every ten persons in West Bengal was a refugee. 
The refugee population, a veritable external poletariat in the Toynbean 
sense, had become a malignant growth. Squatters’ colonies were a bundle 
of malignant tissues, It was inevitable that this fast spreading malignancy 
would inexorably encompass the whole of West Bengal, if the 
Government failed to come to grips with this dangerous threat to ordered 
social life. Dr. Roy was caught in the crossfires which came from all 
directions : refugee eruptions from below ; Centre's directives from 
above; and pressures of landowners, Muslims and Opposition parties from 
the flanks. A lesser man would have either collapsed or reacted blindly. 
Dr. Roy held his ground and chose the least harmful of all possible 
solutions : alternative accommodation prior to eviction and legitimation of 
unauthorized occupancy. Perhaps the best way out would have been an 
agreed settlement through a tripartite conference of the representatives of 
refugees, landowners and the Government. The situation was not 
unfavourable for a compromise settlement. After a three-year wait on the 
brink, the refugees had taken the plunge. The repressive machinery of the 
State did not react immediately, But the squatters were quick to realize that 
it would soon rebound upon them. Moreover, the latent hostility of the sons 
of the soil — Hindu as well as Muslim — had already surfaced. There was 
among the squatters a consciousness of guilt. In sheer desperation they had 
committed an act which they had difficulty in believing would bring 
enduring benefits. They were obsessed by a sense of insecurity. They were 
afraid that this apparently solid earth would melt and that the security of 
a plot of land which they had grabbed would not last, The squatters now 
wanted to turn their unauthorized occupation of lands and houses into 
legitimate private possession, They were willing to pay foreverything they 
had grabbed if the price asked for was not beyond their means and if 
payment was spread over a sufficiently long period of time. It is clear from 
the records of the UCRC conferences that there never was any objection 
from any quarter to payment for the occupied land if the price demanded 
was reasonable. Reasonable price, according to them, was not the price of 
land speculators in post-partition West Bengal but the price that prevailed 
in 1939 or 1946. A section of the refugees wanted that the price of the 
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occupied land should be fixed at the rate prevailing in 1939. Another 
section thought that the payment for the land should be at the 1946 rate. 

If one keeps in mind the eagerness of the refugees and their 
organizations to arrive quickly at an agreed solution in order to end the 
state of uncertainty, it becomes clear that Dr. Roy could have arrived ata 
compromise settlement acceptable to both parties — the squatters as well 
as the landowners. Considering the fact that both the Government and the 
squatters wanted the legitimation of illegal occupation of land and the 
termination of the state of uncertainty, a compromise settlement reached 
through a tripartite conference could not have been very different from the 
one embodied in the Act. For the options were rather limited for both 
parties. Such an agreed solution would have avoided the impression 
among the refugees that the solution embodied in the Act was an 
imposition from above in the interest of landowners and speculators, It 
would at the same time have involved the entire refugee population in the 
democratic process of decision-making and released the many tensions 
which built up after the dramatic seizure of land by the refugees. In fact, 
in spite of the agreement with the RERC and the amendments, the general 
impression persisted among the refugees that the Act was in reality a class 
measure and its aim was not rehabilitation but eviction. This was largely 
due to the secrecy associated with the drafting of the Bill and the manner 
in which the Government hustled the Bill through the Assembly. These 
circumstances made the whole proceedings suspect in the eyes of the 
refugees. The Government did not take the refugees into confidence but 
treated them as an unexpected burden, as an element extraneous to the 
West Bengal reality. Dr. Roy did what was possible for him to do. But the 
manner in which he did it was inappropriate. He failed to create the climate 
of mutual understanding and goodwill which was necessary for the 
successful implemention of the Act. In fact, the measure could not be 
implemented ; it broke down on the rock of refugee resistance with far- 
reaching consequences for the political future of West Bengal. The 
colonizing movement came as a challenge and an opportunity ; it required 
Courage to face the challenge and imagination to use the opportunity fora 
new growth. Dr. Roy had the necessary courage and imagination. But he 
was a very lonely man. 

On 14 April 1951 the Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons and 
Eviction of Persons in Unauthorized Occupation of Land Bill, 1951 (Act 
XVI, 1951) passed and became law. At a Press conference held at the 
Writers’ Buildings on 29 June, Dr. Roy declared that the Government had 
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recently received a comprehensive account of the number of squatters, the 
number of structures they had built and the value of the land they were 
occupying at that time, A senior Government officer had already been 
appointed Competent Authority. He would accept petitions from the 
landowners regarding landillegally occupied by the refugees and deal with 
such cases according to law. It was a declaration of the Government's 
intent to proceed with the implementation of the new law without delay." 
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THE AFTERMATH 


The enactment of the EB was followed by a spate of protest meetings 
in the refugee colonies. The meetings were organized by the UCRC. The- 
meetings had a single theme : the EB passed because of the split in the 
refugee ranks and the brute majority of the Congress party ; and the 
refugees must prevent its implementation by united resistance to a law 
whose main aim was to safeguard the interests of the landlords and land 
speculators. 

The meetings in the colonies were followed by a broadside from 
the UCRC, The UCRC Executive Committee adopted a resolution at a 
meeting held on 10 August 1951.! After a level-headed analysis of the new 
enactment, the resolution stated its reasoned conviction that the Act 
would favour the landlords and land speculators and pointed out that 
the implementation of the new law could only lead to eviction of the 
Squatters in colonies and camps. It was extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to find alternative accommodation in contiguous areas for 
the squatters. Even in the unlikely event of the Government coming 
across a windfall of lands, the mass transfer of such a large population 
to these lands would be a protracted and time-consuming process. 

The resolution took note of the fact that the Government first took on 
hand the settlement of the landowners’ claims for compensation from the 
squatters for unauthorized occupation of lands and houses. The officer 
designated as the Competent Authority began to receive petitions for 
compensation, It was expected that the petitions would reach him by the 
second week of August. As soon as all the petitions had reached him, he 
would issue notices to squatters, demanding compensation for 
unauthorized occupation of lands. The colonies and camps were held 
together by democratically elected committees, The Competent Authority 
deliberately ignored the colony committees. He by-passed them and dealt 
directly with the individual refugees. The colony committees had founded 
and organized the colonies. The phenomenon of unauthorized occupation 
was nota piecemeal individual occupation extending overa long period of 
time ; it was a coup de main. The leadership of this sudden development 
was given by the colony committees. There was no doubt that the legally 
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recognizable unit was the individual ; the colony had no legal existence. 
The colony was no more than an agglomeration of individuals in 
unauthorised occupation of lands in a defined area. It was a tentative 
community of discrete individuals ; the colony committee gave it shape, 
coherence and permanence. So even if the legal settlement of the 
problem of unauthorized occupation must take into cognizance the 
individual occupant, it was expected that the Competent Authority 
would reach him through the colony committee. But that was not done. 
The resolution called upon the colonists not to arrive at a settlement with 
the Government individually but concertedly through the colony 
committees. The Competent Authority had chosen to disregard the 
colony committees. The conclusion was therefore irresistible that the 
Government sought to sow the seeds of dissension among the squatters 
to smooth away the difficulties in the path of eviction. The refugees 
must keep their organization intact in order to preserve what they had 
gained. The colony committees were the links in the organizational 
chain of the UCRC. If these links were snapped, the solidarity of the 
refugees would be destroyed and the refugees would lose the only 
weapon — their organization — that they possessed in their fight against 
eviction. 

The resolution clearly stated that the government policy to deal with 
the squatters directly would bea disaster. The resolution, however, assured 
the Government that the UCRC did not want to embark on a collision 
course with the Government. It wanted a compromise settlement which 
was the only way out of the impasse. The UCRC had appealed to the 
Government again and again fora compromise settlement. But its appeals 
had fallen on deaf ears. The UCRC was convinced that the problem was 
too complicated and too deeply mixed up in contemporary history to be 
solved by a simple legislative fiat. It therefore put forward a set of 
proposals for a solution of the problem, The proposals, in fact, were a 
restatement of its earlier demands which were : (1) recognition of the 
squatters’ colonies and distribution of lands in the occupation of the 
squatters at pre-war prices payable in instalments spread overa long period 
of time ; (2) distribution of waste and uncultivated land at pre-war prices 
payable in instalments ; (3) permission to stay in the deserted military 
barracks and vacant houses at a fair rate of rent ; and (4) grant of 
government subsidy to indigent refugees unable to pay the price of land or 
rent, and rehabilitation of helpless and poor refugees at government 
expense, 
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the response of the average refugee to a given political situation, they had 
simply to ask themselves forthe answer. A compact refugee mass, rootless 
and mobile, and aclose and intimate leader-follower relationship made for 
the rounded wholeness and the remarkable success of the new technique 
of political agitation. 

The resolution of the UCRC Executive Committee formulated the 
general lines of the policy to be followed for opposing the implementation 
of the Act. The pattern of the movement was the same as that of the struggle 
against the EB, Thirteen days passed after the circulation of the UCRC 
resolution. It was sufficient time to allow the message of the UCRC to sink 
in the refugee consciousness. On 24 August a meeting of the UCRC was 
held at the Indian Association Hall where the need of unity among the 
tefugees of the colonies, barracks and bustees was stressed for fighting 
unitedly to prevent the implementation of the new law. The UCRC 
meeting was the signal for an uninterrupted series of meetings in the 
refugee colonies and camps. The meetings formed a part of an intensive 
propaganda campaign for educating the refugee masses. Leaflets which 
were distributed among the refugees outlined the history of the 
circumstances attending the migration and the forcible occupation of land. 
They made a comparative analysis of the clauses of the original Bill and 
its amended version so that the refugees might judge for themselves 
whether the amendmentsreally introducced any substantive changes in the 
Bill. The Bill had passed because of the RERC about-face which cleft the 
united movement of the refugees. The immediate task was to prevent the 
implementation of the Act until new amendments which would safeguard 
the interests of the refugees were passed. All clauses in the Act which went 
against the interests of the refugees must be dropped. Amendments should 
bealong the following lines : (1) squatters should be allowed to acquire the 
land they had occupied at fair price payable in instalments ; (2) definition 
of the term ‘refugee’ should be more comprehensive and include people 
from East Pakistan who were in West Bengal before partition and 
displaced Muslims ; (3) there must be no eviction from the colonies, camps 
and houses before altemative accommodation had been arranged for 
them ; (4) displaced Muslims should get interim relief and shelter ; (5) 
lands of big landlords and speculators should be acquired by the 
Government for the settlement of refugees. 

The programme of action outlined for the interval between the 
enactment of the law and the beginning of its implementation when the 
resistance movement would be launched was as follows : 
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(i) The committees of colonies, barracks, bustees, etc. should start an 
intensive propaganda campaign throughout West Bengal and involve all 
refugee organizations, peasants, workers, students and the middle classes 
in this campaign ; (ii) a volunteer force should be organized in every area 
with a sizeable refugee population ; and (iii) a campaign fund should be 
raised. 


Then followed endless deputations of the colony committees which 
decided to stand between the Competent Authority and the squatters. 

This was sound strategy. The UCRC wanted a compromise 
settlement, not confrontation with the Government. For the present, the 
UCRC considered it judicious to temporize, to raise the barrier of the 
colony committees between the Competent Authority and the squatters. If 
the squatters followed the lead of the UCRC to a man, this simple device 
would stall the implementation process of the law. The individual squatter 
was the unit recognized by law. But it was extremely difficult for the 
Competent Authority to reach the individual squatter if the colony 
committee stood in the way. 

The colony committees were the links in the UCRC organizational 
chain. The allegiance of the overwhelming number of colony committees 
made the UCRC domination over the colonies effective. Between them the 
UCRC and the RCRC controlled almost the entire population of squatters. 
Strangely enough, after the agreement of the RERC with Dr. Roy, the 
RCRC seemed to have withdrawn from the field, apparently believing that 
by voicing the grievances of the squatters they would be impeding the 
enforcement process of a law they had eased through the Assembly and 
playing the game of the UCRC. So the entire organizational work of the 
resistance movement against the enforcement of the Act devolved upon 
the UCRC. The UCRC very correctly emphasized the vital role of the 
colony committees in any settlement of the squatters’ colony issue. In the 
last analysis this was no ordinary real estate issue which could be settled 
with individuals. For, in 1951 a squatters’ colony was no longer an 
aggregate of discrete individuals living in a clearly defined area. During 
the three years of its uncertain existence the colony had become a 
collectivity. The gruelling experience of living in a state of siege had 
drained out the individuality of the squatters and given them a collective 
mind. The colony committee was the mind of the squatters. Its will was 
their will. The reassertion of the individuality of the squatters would be a 
negation of the existence of the colony and result in mindless confusion. 
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By assigning to the colony committee the task of standing up to the 
Government for recognition of its role in the settlement of the problem, ће 
UCRC involved the entire refugee population in the resistance movement 
against the enforcement of the law. By simply obscuring the individual 
refugee from government view it had deadlocked the law enforcement 
process. The Government could evict the squatters unilaterally through 
repressive action. But simple eviction would not fulfil even the letter of the 
law, not to speak of its spirit. The question of alternative accommodation 
was inseparably associated in the law with eviction. So if the refugees 
failed to respond to its notices for compensaton, the Competent Authority 
could only issue notices of eviction and, in case of non-compliance, 
forcibly evict them, But that would not be the enforcement of the law in its 
entirety. It would noteven ensure the implementation of the mostoperative 
clauseof thelaw. Ifone went by the letter of the law and its title, the purpose 
of Act XVI was primarily rehabilitation and only secondarily, and if 
necessary, eviction. If law enforcement eventuated in simple eviction and 
nothing else, it would lend credence to the UCRC contention that the law, i 
its title notwithstanding, was in reality a measure for evicting the refugees 
in the interest of the landowners. The UCRC demanded the recognition of 
the colony committees by the Government. The Government would not 
recognize them. The UCRC riposte was the non-recognition of the 
Competent Authority by the refugees. If the refugees failed to respond 
to the eviction notices, the Competent Authority could order their 
forcible eviction. But the forcible eviction of 1,50,000 persons into 
the streets without making alternative arrangements for their 
accommodation and gainful employment would be a threat to the ordered 
life of West Bengal society. No Government could seek such chaos 
deliberately, particularly when it had no idea how to deal with such a 
situation. Already the Government had its hands full with refugees in 
government camps and deserters from rehabilitation sites and with 
migrants arriving continuously from East Pakistan languishing on 
railway platforms, It was clear that it was beyond the power of this 
Government to evict the squatters. The UCRC knew that. Why did the 
Government bestir itself so furiously to uproot the refugees who had 
rehabilitated themselves in their own fashion, while keeping thousands of 
refugees on doles in camps which were no better than concentration 
camps ? Why was it turning away its face from the railway platforms ? The 
UCRC supplied the answer. The Govemment had no plan, no programme 
of refugee rehabilitation. The Government was so keen to evict the 
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squatters because it was under pressure from the landlords and the land 
speculators. 

As the UCRC was mobilizing the refugees for the struggle, the 
Competent Authority was demanding compensation and issuing eviction 
notices. There was no response from the refugees to the notices for 
compensation and eviction. Nobody went to meet the Competent 
Authority and he was left with no alternative other than the enforcement 
of the eviction notices. 

The eviction notices came to the refugees as unmistakable proof of 
the Government's intention. Not rehabiltation but eviction — that was 
what the Government was aiming at. The UCRC convened a Convention 
of the squatters at Deshabandhunagar (Nagerbazar, Dum Dum) on 2 
December 1951.3 150 representatives of the colonies, camps, barracks and 
bustees attended. The UCRC sent a draft resolution to the Convention 
which was accepted with minor amendments. The resolution reiterated 
the demand of the squatters for a compromise settlement. It pointed 
out the urgent need of placing before the Government as well as the 
people of West Bengal the case of the squatters in the shape of a dossier 
containing all the relevant information about the squatters and their 
colonies. This was necessary for convincing the people that the 
squatters were eager for a fair solution of the problem and willing to 
co-operate with the Government. The refugees were hopeful that the 
democratic people of West Bengal would extend to them their 
support when they realized that the refugees were striving not only for 
а settlement of their own particular problem but for a prosperous 
West Bengal. 

The draft resolution of the UCRC was accepted by the Convention 
with minor amendments. The UCRC immediately sent a Circular (No. 11/ 
51) to the different colony committees with a series of directives for 
implementing the resolution accepted by the Convention. For effective 
implementation of the resolution the Circular set before the refugees and 
their organizations the following tasks :* 


(1) Distribution of the printed resolution; 

(2) Meetings of representatives of refugees and mass meetings of the 
refugee population ; 

(3) Meetings of representatives of democratic organizations ; 

(4) Distribution of the printed dossiers with statistical tables ; 

(5) Collection of necessary funds. 
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The UCRC also decided that the refugees should approach the small 
owners whose lands they had occupied and explain to them the UCRC 
stand in respect of their lands. The UCRC set up a sub-committee with one 
representative from each refugee organization to oversee the proper 
implementation of these tasks. The UCRC Circular concluded with a 
significant and ringing appeal. Here are the concluding paragraphs which 
deserve to be quoted in full : , 


Friends, the General Elections (1952) are drawing near. It has provided us 
with a unique opportunity for the realization of our demands. We have to make 
proper use of this opportunity. It will be suicidal if we fail to take full advantage 
of this opportunity. 

A democratic Government would have fulfilled our demands, But the present 
Congress Government has paid no heed to our demands and will not do so in future. 
The coming elections are an opportunity to install a new coalition Government of 
the democratic parties of West Bengal. If the democratic parties win the elections, 
а coalition of these parties will replace the present Congress Government. We can 
then hope for a fair solution of our problem. Even in the event of a Con gress victory, 
it will not be possible for any Goverment to ignore our demands, for we shall 
acquire strength and power through our efforts during the General Elections. 

Thus in view of the importance of the present situation, the UCRC calls upon 
all the refugees and refugee organizations to proceed in the following manner. 
They should approach each and every candidate of their locality for support, issue 
statements and voice them in all election meetings. They should participate in all 
election meetings to popularize our policy of rehabilitation. They should also 
mobilize all their forces to ensure the election of the candidates of democratic 
parties. 


The entire programme outlined in Circular No. 11/51 was aptly 
summed up by two slogans — all refugees unite, and forge unity with the 
people of West Bengal. These slogans were now to make the rounds of the 
refugee colonies and camps and become part of the mental make-up of the 
refugees and ease the strain in “Bangal-Ghati’ * relationship. 

Tbe UCRC Circular was a policy statement fraught with far-reaching 
consequences, It reflected a sense of urgency and new-born confidence 
which were missing in the earlier UCRC Statements. In the earlier 
Statements the UCRC appeared to have been groping for a way out of the 
impasse. Rivalry with the RCRC, the hostility of the people of West 
Bengal, the misery and the inner tensions of the refugee population, the 


* Pejorative terms for people of East and West Bengal respectively. 
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fear of being caught on the wrong foot, the changing refugee situation and 
in the background the everpresent threat posed by the repressive 
machinery of the State — these were the factors which made each earlier 
UCRC directive an answer toa particular development. The earlier UCRC 
statements lacked direction. 

But the UCRC Circular No. 11/51 stands out from the earlier ones. 
There isa firm sense of direction in the Circular. It appears that knowledge 
and insight acquired from the shared experience of the sufferings and 
struggles of refugee existence and patient work among them had equipped 
the UCRC leadership to arrive at what may be termed an inpecceable 
theory of the refugee situation. It was now possible for the leadership to 
draft a broad and consistent strategy of counter-attack against the 
Establishment in the light of this theory and to fashion out of the malleable 
refugee material the standard political module (with a pronounced Left 
orientation) for the whole of West Bengal in the days to come. 

Indeed, in spite of the Damocles’ sword of the eviction notices, the 
circumstances were propitious for bringing into existence such a socio- 
political formation, True, a fear psychosis had been created by the eviction 
notices, At the same time the fear of eviction led the refugees to unite. For 
organization was the only weapon which the refugees could use against the 
power of the State. The refugees organized themselves as a solid block of 
men under the banner of the UCRC. The RCRC was a good starter. But it 
soon fell behind. It strutted on the political stage for a while. After the 
passage of the EB it was heard no more and the UCRC had a field day. It 
seized the opportunity and plunged into a furious activity aimed at 
preserving for the squatters what they had already acquired and thereby 
transforming the entire political scene. 

The UCRC organizational frame now welded together the refugees 
intoa united body of men ready to dare and defy in defence of the soil they 
had settled themselves on. In theend the organized strength of the refugees 
forced the Government to stay the enforcement of the Act and the UCRC 
proceeded to counter-attack the Establishment by demanding the 
recognition and regularization of the squatters’ colonies. 

The UCRC profited from the stir against the EB and the resistance 
movement against the Act. There was now a new consciousness of power. 
Behind the UCRC was ranged a solid block of men prepared to follow its 
lead. The refugees were acquiring citizenship rights or the golden apple— 

the vote. Thus the UCRC was in a position to play an important role in the 
General Elections of 1952. Considering its sway over the refugees, it was 
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likely that the UCRC would carry the refugee voters with it and make its 
presence felt by concerted voting . Once the UCRC had made up its mind 
to supporta particular candidate and ensured his acceptance by the colony 
committees, it was possible for it to mop up every single refugee vote in 
the colonies and in their immediate neighbourhood. The hierarchically 
arranged organization of the UCRC was a near-perfect and permanent 
electioneering apparatus in absolute working trim which no political party 
in West Bengal possessedat that time. In fact, the UCRC knew beforehand 
almost the exact number of votes it had in its hands largely due to the fact 
that the members of the colony committees developed into most efficient 
election managers who knew every Single voter in the colonies. Naturally 
therefore in the constituencies with refugee concentrations the poll verdict 
was certain to go in favour of the candidate who could enlist the support 
of the UCRC. Thus the allegiance of the refugees and the organizational 
apparatus which it had developed in course of the struggle against the 
threat of eviction enabled the UCRC to play a vital role in the power game 
which was about to begin. 

Circular No. 11/51 shows that the UCRC had a clear perception of its 
role in the battle for votes. The Circular Spelt out that the refugees should 
take full advantage of the general elections for the realization of their 
demands. The refugees were aware that they could expect very little from 
the ruling party. So the sound strategy would be to support the Left parties 
in the elections. For, only in the event of acoalition of Left parties forming 
the Government, could the refugees hope for a break. It is evident that the 
representatives of the Left political parties on the Executive Committee of 
the UCRC were seeking to use the opportunity of the general elections to 
give the entire refugee populationa pronounced left orientation. Although 
during the stir against the threat of eviction the refugees mouthed slogans 
which sought to absorb them in the anti-imperialist camp, these slogans 
remained somewhat alien and distinct and were not woven into the texture 
of the refugee movement, They did not become real ones, for till now the 
refugee movement remained what may be loosely termed ‘economist’ (if 
itis permissible to borrow a word Lenin used to characterize a particular 
type of working class movement). In other words, the refugee movement 
was concerned with the particular problems of the. refugees, although now 
and again it acquired political overtones, But for the first time Circular NO. 
11/51 directed therefugees to participate actively in the election campaign 
in order ro replace the ruling Congress Party by a coalition of democratic 
Parties. Such a coalition Government would be more responsive to the 
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demands of the refugees, for the Government would be indebted to them 
for their collective support and active participation in the election 
campaign. Collective participation in the general elections for replacing 
one Government by another would be a political act. But this could be 
construed as a tactical manoeuvre to gain strictly refugee ends. For, in the 
event of refugee participation in the power game, the preoccupation of the 
refugees would not be with power per se, but the satisfactory solution of 
their particular problems. The refugee leaders, however, did not believe 
that they would succeed in pulling down the Congress Government in 
1952. But even then they considered it worth while to participate in 
electioneering, for that would bring them popular support and enable them 
to break out of their colonies and become an intergral part of the political 
life of West Bengal. In other words, they would develop into an important 
centre of power which no Government would be able to ignore. Thus, for 
the present, refugee interests dominated the thinking of the leadership. 
Power remained a secondary consideration. A Left alternative to the 
Congress Government might not materialize; the position of the ruling 
party mightremain unshaken; yet the long and arduous campaigning in the 
elections mightnotbe in vain. It would bea massive propaganda campaign 
for the cause of the refugees. The Circular was very precise on this point. 
It issued instructions to colony committees to request each candidate of the 
locality, no matter of whichever party, to support the refugee demands in 
their election speeches. The colony committees were to take advantage of 
all election meetings to ventilate their demands. But they should mobilize 
their united strength in favour of the candidates of the democratic parties. 
In one anda half years the UCRC had travelled far. The UCRC policy 
may be regarded as the product of the application of the Cominform line 
onthe refugee front. It wasa composite body which comprised the CPI and 
the majority of the Left parties. It developed a compact organizational 
frame which held together the huge refugee mass and welded them into a 
solid phalanx of men who could influence the ‘politics of elections’ in 
West Bengal by concerted voting. It builtup the defence mechanism of the 
squatters’ colonies and led the fight against the threat of eviction. It 
motivated the colony committees to construct roads, undertake municipal 
engineering and develop schools and hospitals. In short, it reversed the 
vagrancy ofa sizeable number of uprooted food-gatherers by guiding them 
to a settled scheme of life. It had nursed into life a tentative community 
outside the pays legal. The Executive Committee of the UCRC, which 
oversaw the gradual growth of community life, comprised the 
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representatives of the different political parties of the Left. The policy they 
pursued was a judicious blend of caution and aggression. They functioned 
more or less unitedly, although important tensions were generated among 
them in the process. Yet these tensions did not impede the collective 
functioning of the UCRC and the implementation of its policy. Indeed, the 
UCRC may be regarded as the archetype of the United Front Government 
of 1967. The UCRC was anexperiment ina CPI - dominated Left Front and 
it functioned successfully until the Left - sectarian pull of the CPI tore it 
apart from its base of democratic unity and turned it into an appendage of 
the Party. 

The UCRC plunged into the whirlpool of the ‘politics of elections’ 
with its entire refugee following. At the call of the UCRC a whole new 
order of trained workers descended upon the political stage. They moved 
in the political arena like desperate men, for the elections were a matter of 
life and death to them. To these men emerging from the shades the 
elections were a form of catharsis which relieved them of the burden of 
terrible memories and summoned up their dormant creative forces. These 
men, who burst upon the political scene from the capsules of their colonies, 
barracks and bustees, introduced a new element — passion — in election 
campaigning which was not there earlier, They were moved by an intense 
hartred of the ruling party which had failed them. 

They had come here and found themselves unwanted. They had lived 
on railway platforms (many of them were still there), in streets and in 
godowns, called camps by the Government, packed like sardines, Squalor, 
disease, and food unfit for human consumption, unbelievable 
overcrowding and lethal despair, had taken their toll, and thousands of 
men, women and children had perished. Hundreds of women had joined 
the flesh market. 

In 1952 they found themselves again. The refugee mass walked the 
streets like Nemesis. The children of the Padma seemed to have risen from 
the dead. They discovered a purpose in their lives. They were driven by 
some inner fury and moved like men possessed. To them the elections were 
no mere five-yearly exercises in Ministry-making. Campaigning for the 
candidates of their choice assumed the dimension of a crusade for the 
conquest of something which they thought they had lost irrevocably 
and which suddenly appeared again within their reach. They were 
exiles in aa alien land, The sense of alienation had inhibited their entire 
being and had given them the furtive existence of rats. The elections 
revealed the vulnerability of the society which barely tolerated them. 
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They were going to exploit this vulnerability to assure their place in this 
society. 

Almost the entire refugee population, including boys and girls in their 
teens, worked continuously for the candidates of the Left parties, among 
whom were some UCRC leaders. They moved in droves canvassing the 
Left canditates, organizing meetings and processions and performing all 
the clerical work involved in electioneering. They raised campaign funds 
for the candidates. Thus even a penniless Left candidate could face a 
Congress candidate who scattered largesses to the multitude. The human 
resources which the Left candidates had at their disposal were enough to 
meetthe challenge of millions of rupees that the Congress candidates spent 
during elections. 

The 1952 General Elections gave the refugees a sense of belonging. 
The refugees working for the Left candidates were now indistinguishable 
from the trained cadres of the Left political parties. They bacame an 
integral part of the Opposition to the Establishment. The exultation born 
out of this sense of belonging broke the shells of the insulated colony 
capsules and enabled the refugees to shed the mentality of the exile. Atthe 
same time their campaign for a Left political programme brought them 
nearer to the intelligentsia and the progressive section of the people of 
West Bengal. 

The struggle against the threat of eviction and participation in the 
election campaign of 1952 are two interrelated landmarks in the 
radicalization process of the refugee masses. In the brief period of ten 
months — May 1951 to February 1952 — the refugee masses of the 
colonies, barracks and bustees within the organizational frame of the 
UCRC had taken a sharp veer to the Left. The pronounced pro-Congress 
orientation of the uprooted population had gradually turned into hatred and 
at this particular point of time swung to the left. 

The success of the candidates of the Left in the polls in areas with 
concentration of refugees in large numbers is a convincing proof of the 
refugee swing to the Left. The Provincial Committee of The CPI 
recognized the key role of the refugee workers inthe general elections. The 
PC admitted that the success of the party candidates was mainly due to the 
activities of the refugee workers. It was therefore proposed at a mecting of 
the fraction of the refugee front that as the ordinary refugee volunteers 
rendered greater service in the elections than the party members, they 
should be immediately admitted into the Party and activist groups should 
be formed with refugee volunteers in the colonies and camps.* 
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Itwas, however, precisely at this momentof triumph of the UCRC that 
a tensional relationship between the CPI section of the UCRC leadership 
and the Party started building up, which finally developed into a 
conflictual one. The UCRC had given a mostconvincing demonstration of 
its strength during the general elections, It had shown that the interest of 
the refugees could be blended with the Left political line of broad-based 
democratic unity. It had evolved a system of democratic functioning by a 
number of Left parties, developed an adéquate infrastructure of political 
agitation and an efficient communication system for instant mobilization 
of theentire refugee population, and formeda standing army of trained and 
dedicated volunteers. It had become a more potent agent of social change 
than any existing Leftist party. The emergence of the UCRC as what 
appeared to be a parallel centre of power lay at the root of the tensional 
relationship between the UCRC and the CPI, which surfaced almost 
immediately after the elections were over. The expulsion of Indu Ganguly, 
a prominent CPI leader and one of the founders of the DKSBS, clearly 
demonstrates this particular fact. 


The Refugee Conventions : Refugee Parliaments in Circuit 


The UCRC decided to hold a Convention of the refugees of colonies 
and camps on 15 June 1952 at Lalabagan." The refugee front delegates of 
the CPI met on 3 March at Azadgarh colony to discuss the draft of the 
resolution to be placed before the Convention. Here the delegates adopted 
а resolution criticising the Provincial Council of the Party for its lack of 
initiative in bringing the refugee issue to the forefront. It was decided that 
a five-man committee would wait upon the PC and request it to formulate 
а 'bold' policy for the solution of the refugee problem and implement it. 
Such a resolution of the refugee members of the CPI points to a particular 
conclusion : the growing confidence of the CPI members functioning 
within the UCRC. They were now strong enough to insist on the 
formulation of aparty policy regarding the refugees in consonance with the 
policy of the UCRC. 

The discontent of the party members in the UCRC with the Party for 
its lack of a definite stand on the refugee question appeared to have made 
some impression on the CPI leadership. The CPI took some initiative in 
the refugee front. The Calcutta District Committee of the CPI issued a 
circular which proposed to activate the refugee front. The circular 
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admitted that the Party had not taken serious notice of the refugee front 
earlier. It called upon the party members on the refugee front to make a 
success of the UCRC Convention at Lalabagan. 

The resolution adopted at the UCRC Convention at Lalabagan 
highlighted the intolerable refugee situation and pointed out that the 
Competent Authority was issuing eviction notices and directing the 
squatters to pay compensation at such a high rate that the government 
assurance of rehabilitation was being falsified. There was no provision in 
the new law which recognized the right of the refugees to petition the 
Competent Authority for rehabilitation. The petitions for rehabilitation to 
the’ RR & R Department of the Government elicited the reply that the 
Department could not do anything until the Competent Authority had 
expressed its opinion in the matter of unauthorized occupation. Actually 
the Act or the loophole in the Act was now the main impediment to the 
rehabilitation of the refugees. Instead of ending the state of uncertainty and 
implementing a firm policy of rehabilitation, the Act had made the 
reluctance of the Government to move in a purposeful manner more 
glaring. The future of the refugees was as uncertain as ever. There was no 
prospect of any gainful occupation before them, for the Government had 
dismally failed to integrate the refugees in the existing system of social 
production. The Government policy, or the absence of a policy, had 
reduced the refugees to such a state of desperation that they were taking to 
anti-social activities as the only way of eking out a livelihood. Thus the 
Government had in no way helped the displaced Hindus and Muslims. The 
refugee problem was to become a permanent feature of West Bengal 
society. 

The Convention adopted a resolution which contained the following 
demands for a permanent solution of the problem of rehabilitation :* 


(i) Alternative accommodation for the squatters in places from where 
they would be able to continue their present occupation; 

(ii) Waste lands belonging to the Government and the big landlords 
should be acquired through atripartite commission formed with the 
representatives of the refugees, the local people and the 
Government. These lands should be distributed to the refugees and 
the landless of West Bengal; 

(11) Refugees should be granted adequate loan for house- building; 

(iv) Refugee agriculturists should be given agricultural land with seed 
grains and tools necessary for cultivation of land; 
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(v) Government co-operatives should give business loans to the 
refugees; 

(vi) Exploitation of the country by foreign powers and discrimination 
against Russia and China in the field of international trade must be 
ended; 

(vii) Equipmentshould be imported from Russia for theimprovement of 
indigenous heavy industries; 
(viii) Unemployment allowance should be given to the unemployed. 


That the party workers took an active role in the Lalabagan 
Convention is clear from the last three items of the resolution which 
seemed to have been bodily lifted out of the CPI programme. The demand 
for unemployment allowance was a UCRC innovation which anticipated 
the Left Front’s Election Manifesto of 1977. 

The Convention was followed by a series of meetings in the colonies 
to familiarize the squatters with the resolution. Another Convention of the 
representatives of the colonies and camps was held at Deshabandhunagar 
on 17 August.” The interval between Lalabagan and Deshbandhunagar 
Conventions was utilized for adding new momentum to the refugee 
movement, The Deshbandhunagar Convention bluntly demanded : 


(1) The regularization, not recognition, of the colonies; 
(2) A tripartite conference; and 
(3) Stay of the enforcement of Act XVI of 1951. 


Meanwhile on 11 September 1952 Satyapriya Banerjee, President of 

the UCRC, met A. P. Jain, the Central Relief and Rehabilitation Minister. ° 
Jain admitted that the acquisition of land at a price within the means of the 
б refugees was not possible without an amendment of the Constitution. The 
regularization of colonies depended on acquisition of land. Banerjee told 
Jain that a proper land Survey would bear out his contention that there was 
enough land for the rehabilitation of the entire refi ugee population in West 
Bengal. The question of. rehabilitating them outside West Bengal would 
only arise if the land survey showed that there was none. Even then the 
refugees should be settled in areas contiguous to West Bengal. The 
solution of the refugee problem depended on the availability of land and 
gainful employment for the refugees. An enquiry committee consisting of 
the representatives of the Government, the UCRC and the. members of the 
Assembly and Parliament should be set up to go into the matter. But if the 
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Government failed to do its duty, the UCRC would set up an enquiry 
committee to find out the condition of the refugees and assess the 
practicability of their rehabilitation through multi-purpose co-operative 
societies to be set up by the refugees themselves. 

This was followed by a fairly large Maidan meeting of the UCRC. The 
speakers called upon all the political parties to unite on the issue of refugee 
rehabilitation. The resolution adopted at the meeting demanded a radical 
change in the rehabilitation policy of the Government and immediate 
distribution of 1. 9 million acres of fallow land in West Bengal among the 
refugees, and condemned the government policy of sending refugees 
outside West Bengal for rehabilitation.!* 

On 18 October a UCRC meeting at Wellington Square condemned 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee's demand for economic sanctions against 
Pakistan and proposed to hold a rally on 2 November. Dr. Mukherjee’s 
demand for economic sanctions against Pakistan was an issue on which 
there was noagreementamong the constituents of the UCRC. The CPI was 
strongly opposed to economic sanctions against Pakistan, while other Left 
elements in the UCRC were inclined to agree with Dr. Mukherjee. But the 
UCRC meeting held on 18 October condemned the demand for economic 
sanctions, although there was no agreement on this issue. This was a 
violation of the democratic practice of working through consensus which 
had developed in the UCRC over the years. Obviously the CPI section of 
the UCRC leadership was acting under pressure from the Party. Left- 
sectarianism which was the ruling passion of the CPI during the Ranadive 
phase was not completely eliminated when the Party adopted the 
Cominform line of broad democratic unity in 1951. It remained muted for 
a time. The Party was in utter disarray and it required time to pull itself 
together. During the period January 1950 to February 1951 the CPI was 
trying to put its house in order after the disastrous Ranadive experiment. 
It was precisely the period when the UCRC was also effecting the 
transformation of the anomic refugee mass into a community with a 
pronounced Left orientation and establishing itself as a power in the 
process. The UCRC was an experiment in co-operation among Left 
parties, in working through consensus. It succeeded. These were years of 
trouble, of cascading events, of constantly changing situations with 
unexpected twists and turns. The UCRC was always ready with 
appropriate responses to issues which cropped up constantly. It took the 
correct decisions and was about the only organization which knew how to 
translate these decisions into political facts. It acquired immense vitality 
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in course of its incessant struggle against the Establishment and 
transformed the mendicant refugee mass into a dynamic population. The 
phenomenal success of the UCRC was due mainly to the fact that the 
UCRC succeeded in evolving a broad consensus of the different parties of 
the Left. 

But as days passed the CPI grew in self-confidence and the muted 

Left-sectarianism within the Party surfaced. The party leadership viewed 
with suspicion the growing power and influence of the refugee Communist 
leadership of the UCRC. It wasapprehensive of the UCRC as arival centre 
of power owning the primary allegiance of the refugee volunteers who 
were being drafted into the Party. This meant that, instead of the Party 
having a decisive voice in the running of the UCRC, the refugee 
Communist leadership of the UCRC would be in a position to control tne 
levers of power within the Party through its influence over the constantly 
increasing number of refugee party members. As long as the UCRC 
remained a composite body and moved along a broad democratic path, it 
was difficult to discipline the Communist leaders of the UCRC, for they 
had to obey the distinctive imperatives of the refugee situation. * The Party 
had no clear perception of the problems of the refugees — at teast there is 
no evidence in the party documents that it had — and consequently no 
policy formulation regarding the refugees. It was therefore in no position 
to guide the UCRC along a course likely to lead to a satisfactory solution 
of the refugee problem. But itcould not leave the UCRC to its own devices 
either. In the end the Party decided on a course which drained all vitality 
out of the UCRC and reduced it to an appendage of the Party. It adopted 
the line of manoeuvring the non-Communist constituents out of the UCRC 
in order to force the refugee Communist leadership to toe the party line. 
Another factor which was operative in the new determination of the Party 
to establish its domination over the UCRC was the latent anti-refugeeism 
within the CPI, which was gradually asserting itself. There were echoes of 
the cry ‘son of the soil’ within the Party and the venerable Kakababu's* 
authoritative sympathy for the displaced Muslims made it imperative for 
the Party to keep the UCRC in leash.!? 
* In 1952 when Mirajkar, the noted trade-union leader, came to attend the INTUC 
Conference in Calcutta, Jibanlal Chatterjee, one of the founders of the UCRC, asked him if 
he knew of any political organization in the whole of India where ten Leftist parties co-existed 
and worked through consensus, Mirakar agreed that it was anovel idea and had noprecedent 
in India — Information supplied by Jagatbandhu Banerjec. 


* Mujaffar Ahmed, the Godfather of the CPI and subsequently of the CPI (M). 
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The first intervention of the Party in the affairs of the UCRC met with 
considerable resistance from the Marxist Left. The condemnation of the 
proposal for economic sanctions against Pakistan at a UCRC meeting at 
Wellington Square aroused the apprehension of the Marxist leaders. 
Leftist leaders like Jyotish Joarder, Mahadev Bhattacharyya, Narayan 
Banerjee and a few others even thought of walking out of the UCRC and 
resurrecting the defunct NVBKP. Jyotish Joarder objected to the CPI stand 
on the proposal foreconomic sanctions and demanded that the UCRC must 
arriveataconsensus on this issue before the proposed rally on 2 November 
was held, The proposed rally had to be postponed. The intervention of the 
Party was in the nature of a probe. The Party might have wanted 10 assess 
the nature of the reaction of the Marxist Left in the UCRC to such а step. 
The reaction of Joarder and others gave the CPI ground for a pause." 


The Bandhavnagar Convention 


Meanwhile eviction notices continued to be issued. The repressive 
machinery of the State and the hired toughs of the landowners were 
becoming active. There were incidents of clashes between the refugees, 
and the police and the landowners’ men at Jadavpur, Dum Dum and 
Sodepur. At Poddarnagar one person was killed inaclash on2 November. 
On the same day the Executive Committee of the UCRC met and passed 
aresolution condemning police atrocities on the refugees and demanding 
a judicial enquiry into the calculated murder of a refugee by Anandilal 
Poddar's men.'^ 

The meeting of the Executive Committee was followed by a UCRC 
Circular summoning a Convention of the representatives of refugees on 7 
December at Bandhavnagar (Nagerbazar, Dum Dum) where eviction 
notices had been served on 200 refugee families, The Convention would 
find out ways of preventing the eviction of the refugee families and 
consider the Government's pilot scheme for the regularization of the 
squatters’ colonies, The choice of the venue of the Convention was 
deliberate, It was an intimation to the Government that Bandhavnagar was 
part of the UCRC network and that the UCRC would resist eviction of 
refugees in this colony. The Convention demanded the repeal of Act XVI 
and stated that the pilot scheme was no solution to the problem of the 
refugees, Renu Chakrabarti, a CPI MP, followed up the Convention 
resolution on the Bandhavnagar refugees in Parliament by an adjournment 
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motion. A.P. Jain, the Rehabilitation Minister, replied that Renu 
Chakrabarti’s plea for alternative accommodation for Bandhavnagar 
refugees prior to eviction was all propaganda. Ananthasayanam Ayengar, 
the Deputy Speaker, rebuked Jain for lightly dismissing what was in reality 
a matter of life and death for 200 families. The Deputy Speaker ruled that 
there should be no eviction before alternative accommodation was assured 
to the refugee families." 


The Stereotype of UCRC Agitation 


The pattern of UCRC agitation was now a stereotype. A new issue 
crops up, a police firing takes place, or a government scheme is in the air. 
The immediate response of the UCRC is a meeting of the colonies in 
Calcutta and suburbs, followed by processions parading the Calcutta 
streets with appropriate slogans. This in turn is followed by a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the UCRC and a Maidan rally. Finally, the 
despatch ofa UCRCcircularcalling fora convention of the representatives 
of the refugee colonies and camps. The deliberations of the convention, 
embodied in a printed leaflet, are then circulated to the Press and the 
refugee colonies and communicated to the Government through a 
deputation of the UCRC leaders or an adjournment motion. 

This was the pattern of the resistance movement to Act XVI. The 
UCRC was against any manoeuvre which might lead to frontal clashes 
with the Government. But it was constantly on the move without let-up, 
not allowing the refugees to sink into lethargy. Meetings, processions, 
Maidan rallies and conventions — these together formed one whole round 
of UCRC agitation. A convention was, in fact, a refugee Parliament in 
circuit. The agitation rolled on continuously round after round. The 
ceaseless activity of the UCRC will be evident from the fact that during the 
period December 1951 to December 1952 there were 20 meetings of the 
Executive Committee of the UCRC and the Working Committee of the 
DKSBS, 6 big Maidan rallies and 4 conventions. The number of meetings 
held in the colonies is legion.! These figures are a clear indication of the 
determination of the UCRC to maintain the tempo of the agitation at a 
constant pitch and make ita continuing one until the UCRC demands were 
met by the Government. 

The Government in its turn did not mind a demonstration now and 
then if it remained peaceful. Indeed, it appears that there was a sort of a 
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gentleman’s agreement between the Government and the UCRC 
leadership that the Government would bear with demonstrations, however 
big, and the UCRC would keep the demonstrators within the bounds of law 
and order. When the Government promulgated the ban under Section 144 
Cr.PC. and the UCRC declared its intention of violating it, even the 
denouement finally evolved into a stereotype : a breakout by the 
demonstrators for penetrating the police cordon at the point of entry into 
the area covered by the ban, and lathi-charges and firing of teargas shells 
and arrest of the leaders by the police amidst deafening slogan-shouting 
by the demonstrators. In the end demonstrators dispersed peacefully and 
the arrested leaders were usually released on the same day. 

This peculiar characteristic of Left demonstrations by agreement with 
the State Government has been noted by Marcus Franda. But his 
conclusion that this type of demonstration was developed by the CPI is not 
borne out by facts.” 

Another peculiarity of the UCRC agitation should also be kept in 
mind. At every stage of the agitation the UCRC put forward constructive 
proposals to the Government for the rehabilitation of the refugees. These 
proposals were prepared after a careful collection of the relevant data. The 
UCRC prepared a memorandum embodying a set of proposals, based on 
valid statistical information, for submission to the Assembly during the 
budget session. Inorder to collect statistical data it directed the secretaries 
of colony committees to submit statistical details of the squatters’ colonies 
showing the number of plot-holders in each colony along with a 
description of the plots, their occupation, income, expenses incurred in 
various developmental projects in the colonies. The UCRC also asked for 
similar data from the different government camps detailing the number of 
refugees in each camp, the amount of space allotted to each family, the 
number of deaths by starvation, lack of medical facilities, and the amount 
of dole distributed in cash and kind. The aim of such a comprehensive 
survey wasto prepare a plan for refugee rehabilitation and expose the fact 
thatall the money that the Government had spent so far had gone down the 
drain for want of a plan of refugee rehabilitation based on the realities of 
the refugee situation.’ 

One can easily see that the UCRC had a forked approach to the 
problem of refugee rehabilitation. From the very beginning of the 
agitation against the threat of eviction, it was eager to co-operate with the 
Government. It reiterated time and again that it was willing to sit down for 
talks for an agreed settlement of the issue in a tripartite conference of the 
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representatives of the refugees, the landowners and the Government. It 
declared that the refugees would vacate the occupied lands of the small 
landowners and displaced Muslims as soon as alternative accommodation 
was made available to them. It also agreed to pay for the lands of the big 
landowners and speculators at pre-war rates and give moderate rent for the 
houses and barracks occupied by the refugees. The Government stand on 
the issue was not vastly different. The only point which stood in the way 
of an agreed solution was that the squatters were unalterably opposed to 
vacate high-price lands of big landowners and speculators, while the 
Government acting under pressure from them was unwilling to 
compromise on the issue. The UCRC memorandum had the object of 
demonstrating that the squatters had settled themselves. Regarding the 
refugees in governmentcamps, the memorandaum mapped out the amount 
of waste land available in West Bengal where they could be settled. The 
UCRC had done its homework well. It sincerely wanted an agreed solution 
on the basis of the memorandum or any alternative set of proposals if the 
Government had one. The Government had none. Only the UCRC hada 
plan. It was firmly demanding the regularization of the colonies. There 
was no question of moving out of these colonies even in the unlikely event 
of alternative accommodation being available. The Government was also 
half aware that it was beyond its power to evict about 150,000 squatters, 
although it was issuing eviction notices without conviction. The 
Governmentrefusal to consider the UCRC proposals clearly indicated that 
it was resolved to coerce a helpless population by a fiat imposed from 
above. So ifthe UCRC took to the path of agitation, the responsibility must 
be the Government’s. This enabled the UCRC to get the consolidated 
support of the refugees who felt that the Government had not the least 
intention of rehabilitating them. If the Government turned away from 
them, they wouldin turn look away from the Government and follow those 
who were always with them and who promised to lead them step by step 
to a position of such strength that the Government would be compelled to 
listen to them. 

Thus the refugee veer to the Left was in the first instance due to the 
obtuse refusal of the Government to see that partition and the subsequent 
refugee influx had completely changed the objective reality in West 
Bengal. Government apathy was the primary ingredient of the process of 
radicalization. The UCRC found a dazed and disillusioned people who 
wanted food, shelter, medical facilities, education and employment, or in 
one word, rehabilitation. It was basically a human problem and the UCRC 
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treated itas such. But the Governmentrefused to recognize that the UCRC 
existed. The UCRC leaders had specialized knowledge of the problems of 
the refugees. They had collected a mass of statistical material on the 
refugees which the Government could have used. But the Government 
turned down the UCRC’s extended hand of co-operation. It was only when 
the UCRC realized that the Government would neither co-operate with it 
nor do anything on its own that it took to the path of an endless agitation 
which inexorably steered its flock towards the Left. 


The Tollygunge Convention 


The UCRC held a Convention of the representatives of 200 colonies 
at Tollygunge on 15 March 1953. The Convention adopted the following 
resolutions :!? 


(1) The Government must rehabilitate all the refugees immediately and 
grant loans for that purpose ; 

(2) Nota single refugee must be evicted from any colony ; 

(3) The Government must grant aid to all the schools in the colonies 
founded by the refugees ; 

(4) All the colonies of Tollygunge should come under the Tollygunge 
Municipality ; 

(5) The Act XVI of 1951 should be repealed and an act passed for the 
rehabilitation of the refugees ; 

(6) There would be a central rally at the Calcutta Maidan on 27 March. 
Processions would proceed from the Maidan to the Assembly ; 

(7) The Government had promised to regularize 93 of the 250 colonies; 
the rest must be regularized. 


Ata meeting of the representatives of the colonies held on 26 March 
the date of the proposed rally was shifted from 27 March to 7 April. It was 
decided that after the meeting a procession of the assembled refugees 
would proceed to the Assembly House and stage a demonstration. The 
names of the leaders of the procession were listed and a campaign 
committee was formed to organize the refugees of different colonies for 
the proposed demonstration. It was also decided that group meetings 
would be held in different parts of the city and its suburbs. Squads from 
various camps and colonies were formed for joining the central rally. The 
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meeting fixed the assembly points of the processions. It also summoned 
a Convention at Majherhat refugee camp on 5 April. It was decided 
that a charter of demands would be made over to the members of the 
Assembly. 

The CPI decided to go the whole hog to make the demonstration a 
success. On 22 March, the secretariat of the West Bengal CPI issued a 
cyclostyled note in Bengali (No. 31/53) to all the District Committees and 
cells in Calcutta. The party secretariat directed the members and 
sympathizers to associate themselves actively with the UCRC 
demonstration in front of the Assembly. 

On 7 April processions of varied strength wended their way from the 
different assembly points in Calcutta and converged at the foot of the 
Monument in the afternoon. At 4.30 p.m. a combined procession of about 
7,000 men and 1,000 women proceeded to the Assembly House with 
Satyapriya Banerjee and Ambika Chakrabarti at its head. On reaching the 
Assembly House the processionists spread themselves and squatted on the 
road in front of the gates in the west, south and north. At 5.10 p.m. 
Satyapriya Banerjee appeared before the demonstrators at the west gate 
and informed them that their memorandum and charter of demands had 
been placed before the House. Jyoti Basu and other Leftist MLAs 
addressed them. Jyoti Basu condemned the Government’s apathy to the 
condition of the refugees. He exhorted the refugees to remain there and not 
to allow the Ministers and the MLAs to go out of the Assembly House. He 
demanded the formation of an advisory body which would include 
representatives of the Leftist parties. Other refugee leaders spoke to the 
refugees at the south gate. While Hemanta Basu was speaking to the 
refugees at the north gate, some MLAs tried to escape through that gate. 
But they failed to cross the solid barrier of the squatting refugees. 

The squatting refugees blocked all the points of exit from the 
Assembly House and remained immobile till 6.45 p.m. when Satyapriya 
Banerjee came to the north gate and told them that they had achieved 
considerable success as they had kept the MLAs and the Ministers in 
enforced confinement throughtout the day. So they should now retrace 
their steps to the Monument Maidan where a meeting would be held to take 
stock of the events of the day. The squatting refugees formed themselves 
into four processions and returned to the Maidan at 7 p.m. There Ambika 
Chakrabarti and Jyotish Joarder congratulated them on their united stand 
against the Government and announced that the next meeting of the UCRC 
Executive Committee would draw up their future programme which 
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would be intimated to them in due course. Thereafter, processions 
were formed again and the refugees went back peacefully to their 
colonies.” 

The demonstration was a success in the sense that they had kept the 
legislators and the ministers confined to the Assembly House for the day. 
The UCRC leadership had shown fine judgement. They did not allow the 
demonstration to go beyond the Government’s limit of tolerance and 
avoided a bloody confrontation with the Government. It was a display of 
the united strength of the refugees. It was also a warning of what might 
happen if the Government failed to take due note of the explosive situation. 

The demonstration of 7 April showed that the UCRC organizational 
apparatus was in fine working trim. The rally was originally fixed for 27 
March. On 26 March the date of the rally was deferred to 7 April. In less 
than 24 hours’ notice it was possible to cancel the rally of refugees from 
places within a radius of 75 kilometres from Calcutta due to the excellent 
communication system developed by the UCRC. On the day of the rally 
everything fell out according to plan with clock-work precision. The 
refugee rabble had become a disciplined army. 

The charter of demands placed before the House listed among others 
the following important items :?! 


(1) Reorientation of the rehabilitation policy of the Government ; 
(2) Setting up of an All-Party Advisory Board ; 
(3) Fixation of the price of land through a tripartite conference ; 
(4) Alternative accommodation for those living in barracks, bustees 
and houses ; 
(5) Withdrawal of eviction notices served on the squatters and repeal 
of Act XVI of 1951 ; 
(6) Rehabilitation of displaced Muslims and grant of interim relief to 
them ; 
(7) Rehabilitation of refugees through the economic regeneration of 
West Bengal ; 
(8) Speedy rehabilitation of the refugees in government camps and an 
overhaul of the administration of the government camps ; 
(9) Provision for appropriate work and adequate wages for refugees in 
work-site camps ; 
(10) Relief to the unemployed refugees ; 
(11) Repayment of loans granted to the refugees only after their proper 
rehabilitation. 
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The charter of demands listed the accumulated grievances of the 
refugees and suggested measures for removing them. The UCRC pressed 
the Government for implementing these measures without delay and 
proceeded to streamline its organizational apparatus for a confrontation 
with the Government, if necessary, to attain its ends. The theme of all 
UCRC meetings was unity among the refugees, understanding with likely 
allies — students, peasants and workers — and the formation of a 
volunteer corps. The most important of these objectives was, of course, 
unity among the refugees. 

At a UCRC meeting held on 7 August 1953 the colony sub- 
committees stressed the importance of a united stand against the 
Government.” The influence of the RSP-PSP dominated Co-ordination 
Committee upon the colonists was not very significant. Yet the UCRC felt 
thatin the event ofa show-down with the Government, the refugees should 
speak with one voice. So, in spite of the obvious reluctance of the Co- 
ordination Committee to join their forces with those of the UCRC, the 
meeting decided that the UCRC should persist in its efforts for unity. 

The third anniversary of the UCRC was held on 13 August 1953 at the 
Indian Association Hall. Ambika Chakrabarti, the UCRC Secretary, 
outlined the achievements of the UCRC since its birth. During the four 
years of its existence ithad fought many battles and crossed many hurdles. 
But it was still far from it goal — the rehabilitation of the refugees. The 
hostility of the Governmentand the machinations of big landlords and land 
speculators were impediments which had proved insurmountable. 
Satyapriya Banerjee observed that the State Government was unequal to 
the task of grappling with the problems of the refugees, while the Central 
Government admitted that it had no plan for the rehabilitation of the 
refugees. It was strange that even after a lapse of six years the Central 
Government could not produce a plan for the rehabilitation of the 
refugees. The Government had failed them. So the refugees must unite 
and form themselves into a compact body ready to dare and defy. But they 
must steer clear of communalism. Subodh Banerjee struck a new note. He 
gave a call for the training of refugee youths on military lines for seizure 
of power. 

The split within refugee ranks was not the only problem with which 
the UCRC had to contend. The inner tensions generated by so many 
political parties functioning together over alon с period came to the surface 
and tested the strength of the organization. 
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On 27 August the Working Committee of the DKSBS met to take а 
vital decision, The CPI gave a call for a demonstration for food at the 
Maidan and requested the DKSBS to join the demonstration and to provide 
board and accommodation for the peasants coming from the southern 
suburbs of Calcutta. Indu Ganguly, the General Secretary of the DKSBS, 
raised an important point which ultimately developed into a vital issue. 
The call for the demonstration for food was not jointly given by the Leftist 
parties which formed the UCRC. It was called by the CPI. If the UCRC 
joined in this purely CPI demonstration, it would have to respond in the 
same manner when other Left components of the UCRC gave similar calls 
for rallies, Ganguly therefore suggested thatthe UCRC should only extend 
moral support to the peasant demonstrators and remain aloof from the 
demonstration qua organization, although the members of the UCRC 
could join the demonstration as individuals. He, however, accepted the 
CPI request for board and accommodation of the peasants. Accordingly, 
he directed the secretaries of colony committees and important workers to 
arrange for the board and accommodation of the peasants coming from 
Baruipur, Canning, Joynagar and Sonarpur at the school and college 
campuses of Bijoygarh, Asokenagar, Azadagarh and Regent Colony.” 

The resolution was consistent with the character of the UCRC, a 
composite front of all Leftist parties. It kept the UCRC on the rails by 
maintaining that fine balance so necessary for the functioning of a body 
formed of the coalescence of what may be called mutually repellent 
molecules. 

So the fully evolved stereotype of UCRC agitation rolled on round 
after round throughout 1953 and 1954. In 1954 the DKSBS summed up the 
achievements of the UCRC in its third Conference.” The resolution 
adopted in the Conference narrated the circumstances which led to the 
foundation of the squatters’ colonies. It described in detail how the 
colonists cleared jungles, reclaimed waste lands, sponsored the squatters’ 
colonies and invested more than Rs. 30 million for the development work 
of the colonies. It pointedly drew attention to the fact that the Government, 
instead of supporting the initiative of the refugees for rehabilitating 
themselves, sided with the landlords and sought to evict the refugees 
through Act XVI of 1951. But the resistance of the refugees prevented the 
enforcement of the Act. In 1954 the report of the Committee of Ministers 
admitted the validity of some of the major demands of the UCRC. The 
report admitted that eviction of the squatters from the colonies could not 
be supported on humanitarian grounds and that it would be inhuman to 
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evict them without providing them with alternative accommodation. It 
recommended the recognition of the colonies founded on unauthorized 
occupation of land. It also recognized the necessity of granting Rs. 1,250 
or more, if necessary, as loan for purchase of lands in their unauthorized 
occupation at current market rate. If the current market rate was higher 
than Rs. 1,250, it recommended that the Government should negotiate 
with the landlords for settling the refugees on the lands in their occupation. 
This was in a sense a recognition of the UCRC demand for settling the 
entire business through a tripartite conference. The report admitted the 
UCRC demand for fixation of a fair price instead of current market price 
for lands in unauthorized occupation. It also acknowledged the necessity 
of amending clause 31 of the Constitution for acquisition of land at a fair 
price.” According to the Land Acquisition Act of 1894, the Government 
could acquire land at current market price. But in order to acquire land at 
aprice lower than the current market price the amendment of Clause 31of 
the Constitution was necessary. The UCRC had declared time and again 
that the refugees would pay for the lands they had occupied at pre-war 
rates. The recognition of the necessity of amending Clause 31 was an 
admission of the UCRC view that acquisition of land at current marketrate 
was unfair, The report also accepted a more comprehensive definition of 
the term ‘displaced person’. It declared that those who had crossed over to 
West Bengal from East Pakistan not later than December 1954, and those 
who lived outside East Pakistan before partition and whose families were 
forced to cross over to West Bengal as a result of partition, would be 
recognized as displaced persons. Undoubtedly, the admission of a wider 
meaning of the term ‘displaced person’ was the result of the agitation of 
the refugees under the leadership of the UCRC. On 17 July 1954 the 
representatives of the UCRC met А.Р. Jain, the Rehabilitation Minister. 
He agreed to recognize the colonies founded in 1950 even if these were not 
included in the Government's list of colonies. Actually Jain declared that 
the Government would consider the question of recognition of colonies 
founded after 1950. This was an indirect government admission of the fact 
that Act XVI of 1951 would not be applicable to the squatters’ colonies. 
Thus the Competent Authority constituted under it lost all relevance as far 
as the squatters’ colonies were concerned. Here also the report accepted 
what the UCRC had been agitating for all these years. 
To sum up, the acceptance of the UCRC demands — (a) amendment 

of the Constitution for acquiring land at a fair price, settlement of the 
problem of land acquisition through negotiations, and (b) regularization of 
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all colonies and grant of loans to colonists for house-building and trade — 

signified a victory of the democratic movement led by the UCRC. The 
UCRC had succeeded in defeating the conspiracy of different interest 
groups and the anti-people policy of the Government. 
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HEARTBREAK HOUSE : 
THE GOVERNMENT REFUGEE CAMPS 


We have related in the foregoing pages the protracted struggle of the 
tefugees in the squatters’ colonies to rehabilitate themselves. This has 
beena story of terrible suffering, great courage, initiative and creativity of 
an immense body of men emerging from the shadows of a nightmarish 
existence into a meaningful collective life. These men had to overcome the 
apathy of the Government, which had gone back on its promises, as well 
as the hostility of the local population. They developed a self-reliant 
community life. The Government did nothing to help them. They did not 
expect any help either. They simply wanted to be left alone with the land 
they had grabbed, and desired its legitimation by payment of a fair and 
reasonable price. They had invested three crores of rupees for reclaiming 
fallow and waste land and for social and municipal engineering. The 
Government's reaction was the enactment of a law and the nauseous 
industry of a process-server. It was against this process-serving 
Government that the refugees fought bitterly until the process-server 
recognized defeat. 

The refugees who were unable to fend for themselves sought shelter 
in the government relief camps. They were mostly agriculturists. As the 
migration continued interminably, a completely denuded population 
coursed through reception and interception centres via Sealdah station and 
transit camps to government relief camps where they were herded together 
like animals and given beggarly pittances called doles. Camp life soon 
made them forget that they were once human beings. Scarcity of water, 
woeful shortage of sanitary arrangements, inadequate supply of rations 
called dry doles, which were often putrid, very little milk for children, and 
complete absence of privacy made life insupportable for the inmates who 
were usually accustomed to subsist on very little. Days were spent in 
enforced idleness and nights were even more oppressive in windowless 
Nissen huts (100' x 25") with a pair of enormous doors which were pulled 
to at night for fear of hyenas on the prowl. Within this dark and airless 
reservoir was space marked out with brickbats and other odds and ends for 
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twenty families. There was absolutely no privacy for these families 
beyond the mosquito-nets which some of the families had procured for 
themselves. Here in these Nissen huts, or in the barrack-like thatched 
houses erected in the image of the Nissen huts, the Government gave them 
shelter and straightway threw them back to a Hobbesian state of nature. 
Life became ‘nasty, brutish and short’, and almost promiscuous. 

At Cooper's camp, which had the largest concentration of refugees (at 
times the number reached 70,000), the life of Upendra, a typical inmate, 
began with a long and painful wait, water-pot in hand, in a queue for one 
of the eighty improvised latrines for about 70,000 people. There were 
frayed tempers, and occasional fights fora few minutes ina stinking hole*. 
Then he had to wait in a queue again for a bucketful of water from one of 
the twenty tube-wells, some of which remained unserviceable most of the 
time. Next he sipped his tea with a chapati left over from the nights meal. 
Then suddenly he found he had nothing to do until lunch time. He could 
not go out of the camp except with a permit from the Commandant. The 
wide world outside the camp was out of bounds for him. Не was not 
allowed to earn an extra penny as a casual labourer, pedlar or vendor of 
vegetables and fish in the local market. If he dared to engage in any such 
activity, he would promptly be punished with the suspension of cash and 
dry doles which were his sole means of subsistence. Productive use of his 
labour power outside the camp was strictly prohibited. He was not given 
any productive work inside the camp either. For it was а relief camp and 
the Government found it difficult to make up its mind whether he deserved 
rehabilitation. So our Upendra would not know what to do in the interval 
between 9 a.m. when he took his morning cup of tea and 2 p.m. when he 
took his midday meal of a plate of rice, lentil paste and a potato. There was 
another long interval of six hours between the midday meal and the 
evening meal at 8 p.m. Time passed in idleness. After the evening meal 
he blindly dipped inside the mosquito-net if he could afford one or a tent- 
like cover improvised with a bedsheet and a few sticks, and relieved the 
boredom of his idle limbs by a nightly exercise which gave him a searing 
sense of existence. Once in a while the mosquito-net or the tent-like cover 
was not even his own. The transgression could be deliberate or just due to 
* Jatin Saha related the experience of his first morning at Ultadanga Relief camp: ‘I reached 

the camp in the night and found a space marked out for me in a room in the first floor. When 
in the moming I tried to make my way to one of the four latrines for 1,000 people in the 


camp, I found that I could not reach the latrine without literally wading through a thick 
layer of human faeces. Besides, | found that the entire courtyard and the solitary tube-well 


were smeared with faeces. 
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carelessness, But no question was asked.' An ex-inmate of Cooper's cam 
lamented to the present writer, ‘We ceased to be human. We behaved like 
beasts. Every now and then it happened. We did not know who went to bed 
inside whose mosquito-net.? 

Nakedness and hunger and death. There was a pall of gloom over 
every relief camp. Hundreds died, particularly the old and infirm, and 
children. They died of suffocation and dysentery caused by putrid ‘atta’ 
(ground wheat) doled out to them and contaminated drinking water of the 
tube-wells, 

In an interview with Bijoy Mazumdar I learnt of his traumatic 
experience in a government relief camp. As rumours were spreading in the 
refugee colonies that thousands of refugees were dying in government 
camps and the dead were not being given proper cremation, it was decided 
that a UCRC team would visit one of the camps to investigate the matter. 
The UCRC team consisted of Bijoy Mazumdar, Ambika Chakrabarti, Dr. 
Naresh Banerjee, and two others. But the problem was how to enter the 
camp and conduct the enquiry. The UCRC team was persona non grata in 
any government camp. Representatives of refugee organizations and 
members of political parties except the Congress were not allowed to go 
inside a government camp. The idea was to insulate the camp refugees 
from the infection of Left political ideas. 

The UCRC team used aruse to secure entry into Cossipore camp. The 
fair-skinned Naresh Banerjee dressed himself in European clothes and led 
the UCRC team to the gate of the camp. There he smartly handed over his 
card to the sentry at the gate and followed him to the first floor room of the 
Commandant. His four companions quietly entered the ground floor hall 
crammed with refugee families. There they came across a macabre scene 
which, Bijoy Mazumdar reported, *I never came across in my long life". 
All was confusion inside. Midday meal was being cooked in a dozen 

‘chula’s (makeshift ovens), and spiralling smoke filled the room. There 
was a cacophony of voices—shrill cries of children, fighting, playing and 
romping about, women chattering among themselves, dejected men 
talking in whispers. Over against this pandemonium was a heap of several 
dozen bloated and stinking corpses, piled one upon the other and stacked 
against the wall at the back of the room. The ghastly sight nearly knocked 
the visitors down. Ambika Chakrabarti, a. veteran of the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid Case, was seized with nausea. He rushed to the verandah 
and sicked everything up. Others lingered for a few moments to take a few 
snapshots of the corpses and then they all rushed out of the gate of the camp 
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where they found Naresh Banerjee waiting for them. The Commandant 
had taken little time to call his bluff and give short shrift to him. What they 
had seen was beyond their wildest imaginings. The picture of the rotting 
corpses was published in the Swadhinata. 

Bijoy Mazumdar’s story is corroborated by numerous eye-witness 
accounts of the inmates of Cooper’s camp and Dhubulia camp. An old 
inmate of Cooper’s camp, who had passed through the horrible experience 
of living in a Nissen hut, related that as the sun entered through the doors 
of the hut opened in the morning, he counted more than a dozen persons, 
mostly old men and women, and children, who had died in the night in 
the veritable bridal chamber of Lakkhindar.? These dead bodies were not 
removed or disposed of in the course of the day. They were kept stacked 
against the wall of the hut for days together. Corpses grew in number and 
the heap grew in size. The sight and stench of rotting corpses became so 
familiar that nobody seemed to bother. Few tears were shed for the dead. 
The cold, contorted bodies with horrible grimaces etched on their faces did 
not even inspire fear. They were no more than a pile of dead wood. 
Nothing mattered any more. The inmates cooked food, ate, chatted, 
quarrelled, went about their usual domestic chores, procreated and slept. 
The dead, who were with them the other d +y and who now fixed them with 
a glazed stare and seemed so far away, were not really far, Next day some 
of the living would join the dead in the cold, stinking heap. There in that 
mortuary of the Nissen hut at Cooper’s camp or in the hall of Cossipore 
camp the refugees lived in a perpetual twilight and hovered on the brink. 
From the living to the dead was but а step. In all the Nissen huts and halls 
death as well as life had lost their mystery, and become plain, humdrum 
and devoid of meaning. 

Once in a week a truck would come to carry the cold human cargo to 
the cremation ground on the outskirts of a jungle somewhat removed from 
Cooper’s camp. There the bodies received a partial cremation in a 
collective fire. Dead bodies of children were occasionally buried but more 
often simply thrown into the jungle. The Government paid Rs. 16 for the 
cremation of a body. So a partial cremation in a collective fire would bring 
ina tidy sum for the sub-contractors of Kalibabu who was appointed by the 
Government to look after the disposal of the dead. The bodies of children 
were food for hyenas, jackals and other wild beasts in the jungle. Thus 
profit for the disposal of the bodies of children was one hundred per cent.* 

A woman of Dhubulia camp reported : “Those were hard days. 
Children died of dysentery by hundreds.’ She shuddered while 
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remembering the harrowing experience. “The whole camp was filled with 
the lament of bereaved women, Had you been there in those days you could 
have seen rows of wailing women with dead babies in their arms on both 
sides of the road waiting for the truck which would collect them for burial. `$ 
Death through suffocation, putrid ‘atta’ and contaminated drinking water, 
dead bodies dumped against the wall; the weekly truck, partial cremation 
in acollective fire, and children discarded into the jungle for wild beasts. 
The story is the same at Dhubulia as well as at Cooper’s and Cossipore 
camps. 

Eye witness accounts indicate that conditions in other camps were no 
better. The camp administrators just went through the motions. Why 
should they. have felt concern for a horde of people who lacked energy, 
initiative and daring, and who failed to survive in spite of all that was being 
done for them ? Food and water unfit for human consumption, living rooms 
like gas chambers and enforced idleness — these are unavoidable in a time 
of troubles. Look at the Punjab refugees. Did they not prosper in spite of 
all they had gone through ? Nobody cared to remember that when the West 
Pakistan refugees talked to the government officials, the latter had to sit 
behind barbed wires and in pill-boxes. © Here in the Eastern wing the 
refugees went in ever-present fear of the camp officials, the Damocles’ 
sword of suspension of doles perpetually hanging over their heads. 

Nehru had a wholesome respect for the gun-toting West Pakistan 
refugees. He understood that their rehabilitation was a precondition of his 
continuous stay in power. Four million Punjabi refugee gunmen with their 
relativesin East Punjab and their brethren in the Army were too formidable 
a proposition to be left alone. He harnessed the entire resources of the 
new-bom State for the rehabilitation of the West Pakistan refugees. 
Within two years a new Punjab was created out of the old, and that made 
India safe for Nehru. 

That Nehru had no compunction in cutting off East Bengal from the 
rest of India stands out clear, if Ram Monohar Lohia is to be believed, from 
aprivate conversation they had towards the end of 1946. Lohia recalled the 
conversation in an article on 25 May 19597: ‘Mr. Nehru spoke of the 
waters, bush and trees that he found everywhere in East Bengal. He said 
that this was not the India he or I knew, and wanted with some vehemence 
to cut East Bengal away from the mainland of India. That was an 
extraordinary observation. This man was obviously speaking under an 
emotional strain. He had set his head on something. He was trying to 
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discover enduring reasons of geography in order to still some small voice 
of conscience that he may still have been hearing.’ 

Nehru might well have carried his reasoning further: Bengalis are not 
the Indians that he or Lohia knew. Their puny build, their temperament, 
manners, customs and dress are unlike those of the average North Indian. 
Medieval Muslim chroniclers described Bengal as a ‘hell crammed with 
good things’.Good things. Yes. Jute, coal, iron and tea. Yes. But good 
men? No. They are a factious, intransigent and obstructive breed. 

The Bengalis are a soft race, petted and spoilt by an easily yielding 
earth and a mellow enervating climate. The rest of the Indians are made 
of sterner stuff. Four major strands are discernible in the growth of the 
distinctive Bengali ethos : the Bengali language and literature which 
suddenly leapt into maturity by the magic touch of a succession of literary 
geniuses ; the sprawling countryside with its hurrying streams, “gleaming 
orchards and com-fields and cool winds of delight’, * an earthy tantrism and 
emotional Vaishnabism ; and Dravido-Mongolian ethnicity. The 
countryside with its melting, clayey soil, and swift-flowing rivers, the 
changing seasons, and a destructive climate which eroded all landmarks of 
the past produced on the Bengali mind an overwhelming impression of 
flux and transience. To such a febrile mind damned with an inadequate 
body, great dreams of power and achievement appeared somewhat 
irrelevant. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE DANSE MACABRE : 


SATYAGRAHAS OF THE CAMP REFUGEES 


The Government had no carefully thought-out plan for rehabilitation 
of camp refugees. For it was ‘only sometime in 1955 and thereafter, that 
the Government of India settled down to tackle the problem of displaced 
persons from East Pakistan on a rational basis’! During the period 1947- 
55 the Government simply hoped that the migrants would go back to their 
homes in East Pakistan, and only ad hoc assistance was provided to enable 
them to settle down as best as they could under the Bynanama scheme,* 
or the State Rehabilitation Department handed them over to the tender 
mercies of the Union Board Presidents under the Union Board and Variant 
of Union Board schemes for settlement in lands to be acquired by them. 
They were givenno maintenance grant or loan for purchase of lands. They 
were supposed to buy land with their own money. Even when the money 
was there, adequate amount of cultivable land was unavailable. Soon they 
were without the wherewithal to live and faced the excruciating choice 
between desertion and annihilation. The refugees who were sent to relief 
camps in Biharand Orissa found that the Governmenthad norehabilitation 
scheme for them. They were despatched there because they were regarded 
as de trop in West Bengal. Similarly when the Government decided to 
remove the camp-dwellers in West Bengal to Dandakaranya and to close 
down the camps, the Dandakaranya Project was in embryo. Even the 
Project Report had not yet been drawn up at that time, the Mana group of 
transit camps had not been set up and the approach roads to the 
rehabilitation sites had yet to be constructed. 

In reality, when the Government decided to close down the camps, all 
these plans including the Dandakaranya Project were no more than hastily 
improvised schemes for the dispersal of the refugees. Naturally there were 
mass desertions from the tentative rehabilitation sites in West Bengal and 

the relief camps in Bihar and Orissa. The problem of desertion came to a 


* This scheme allowed the camp refugee to choose the plot of land he wanted to 
buy with government loan. 
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head in the satyagraha of the deserters from the Bettiah camp which 
brought to a focus the abominable meaning of life in camps and 
rehabilitation sites in and outside West Bengal. The camp-dwellers in 
West Bengal were not allowed to forget the agony of the Bettiah deserters. 
The Government did not make good its assurance of improved condition 
of living in the camp at Bettiah and of economic rehabilitation. When in 
May 1958 the Bettiah camp refugees started a peaceful satyagraha for the 
realization of their demands, the armed constabulary of Bihar killed five 
of them with great deliberation. So when the Government asked the 
inmates of the West Bengal camps to move to Dandakaranya, they refused 
to comply and launched massive civil disobedience movements in true 
Gandhian fashion. The movements did not succeed. The camps were 
closed down. But 10,000 out of the 35,000 families in the camps did not 
go to Dandakaranya either, They clung to their miserable shelters in the 
camps and eked outan animal existence withoutcash or dry doles and even 
without such elementary amenities as drinking water and a semblance of 
sanitation. 

The satyagrahas of the Bettiah deserters and the camp-dwellers 
constitute an important watershed in the radicalization process of the 
camp-dwellers who were kept apart from the movement of the squatters’ 
colonies in their quarantined camps by the Government. The satyagraha 
of the Bettiah deserters brought to the camp-dwellers the shocking 
realization of their helplessness and isolation from the free flow of human 
life around them. The satyagrahas of 1958 and 1959 enabled them to break 
out of the shell of the camps and plunge into the vortex of the struggle 
against the Establishment, which by 1958 had begun to flow in a broad 
stream. The satyagrahas, which will be narrated in some detail in the 
following pages, demonstrated in a peculiarly revealing manner the cruel 
apathy of the people of West Bengal to so much concentrated suffering and 
death in the camps and to the daily procession of hundreds of lacerated and 
famished beings, only marginally human, marching to the nowhere of 
West Bengal jails. 


1. The Satyagraha of the Bettiah Deserters, 1957. 


Bettiah was the largest of the many refugee camps outside West 
Bengal improvised for the East Pakistan refugees. The Central and the 
State Governments, having reached the conclusion early that West Bengal 
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was in no position to bear the burden of the refugees, hustled them out of 
West Bengal and lodged them in camps in Bihar, Orissa, Assam, Tripura 
and in other parts of India. Bettiah is in the Champaran district of Bihar. 
The camp there received the largest number of refugees dispersed from 
West Bengal. The number of refugees there reached at times the 
staggering figure of 70,000. In this respect it was comparable to Cooper’s 
camp in West Bengal where also the figure occasionally shot up to 70,000. 
All the camps outside West Bengal as well as Cooper’s camp in West 
Bengal were administered by the Central Government. 

The Government had no settled plan of rehabilitation of the refugees 
dispersed hastily to camps outside West Bengal. Evidently the object of 
the Government was to remove from the West Bengal scene the numerous 
refugee population, hungry and combustible. The aim was to eliminate the 
refugee factor from West Bengal politics. The movement against the 
passage and implementation of Act XVI of 1951 and the results of the 
elections of 1952 demonstrated the importance of the refugee factor in 
West Bengal politics. Yet by 1952 the refugee leadership had succeeded 
in introducing into politics only a segment of the refugee population, 
namely, those in the squatters’ colonies, who gave a new twist to West 
Bengal politics and imparted a new dynamism and liveliness to it. The 
refugee families concentrated in government relief camps stood on the 
brink. But already: the rumblings within the camps could be heard. The 
refugees in the camps were sitting on railway tracks. There were police 
firings in Dhubulia and Cooper's camps. The camps were in a churn. 
There were signs that they were developing their own organizations to 
combat the arbitrary and lawless exercise of authority by the camp 
Officials. It was obvious that the refugee leadership now in an advanced 
state of crystallization, would try to tap this source of power, Hence it 
became imperative for the Government to disperse them from West 
Bengal before they were brought out into the streets and tainted with 
Leftism. So from the Government point of view the important thing was 
to shift this corruptible commodity and immure them in remote areas 
beyond the reach of their leaders and radical ideas. 

It is only on this presupposition that the hurried despatch of the 
refugees to remote areas becomes understandable. The Government had 
no plan for their economic rehabilitation as yet. Hiranmoy Banerjee, 
Commissioner, RR and R Department, Government of West Bengal, 
toured large stretches of land the Orissa Government was willing to 
transfer for rehabilitation of refugees and found the land not only 
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irreclaimable but also almost uninhabitable? The land the Bihar 
Government intended to part with was no better. Thus the despatch of the 
refugee population to camps outside West Bengal was a massive transfer 
of the inmates of one concentration camp to another located in a more 
inhospitable terrain. 

In Bettiah as wellas in other camps life fell in the old grooves of West 
Bengal camp life. Whatever changes took place were for the worse. Cash 
doles were given at the flat rate of Rs. 15 per family every week, 
irrespective of the size of the family. So families with a larger number of 
members suffered and their demands for a proportionate increase in the 
amount of dole went unheeded. They could easily see that there was no 
government plan for their economic rehabilitation. Theclimate didnotsuit 
them. They suffered from stomach troubles and intractable and painful 
skin diseases owing to extreme heat in the tents thy lived in. And there was 
no medical care worth the name. The camp administration was callous and 
heartless. It exercised rigid control over the inmates and treated them like 
worms. It kept the inmates, strictly on the rails of camp life patterned in 
West Bengal. In every other respect camp administration was another 
name for non-management. There was no regularity even in the 
disbursement of weekly doles. Water supply was extremely poor. So were 
the sanitary arrangements. There was the usual overcrowding in the camp. 

The hauteur of the Bihari camp officials added insult to injury. They 
treated the refugees as they treated the Bhangis. There was some extra 
scorn reserved for the refugees as they were Bengalis. Narrow 
provincialism segregated them from the local people. The authorities fed 
the local people with the propaganda that they were becoming poorer asa 
result of the imposition on them of these locusts from West Bengal. The 
local people, as poor as the refugees, became actively hostile to the 
refugees, 

There was a very obvious reason for their hostility. Anil Sinha was 
a member of the Action Committees Team which visited Bettiah with Dr. 
Roy's permission and help, after the police firings on the Bettiah refugees. 
He noted in the report submitted to Dr. Roy that irrigated land reserved for 
a section of the Bettiah refugees was fertile. But as a local doctor pointed 
out to Anil Sinha, the refugees would never be allowed to get undisturbed 
possession of the land, for the land-hungry peasantry of Champaran would 
sooner or later oust them from the land. Anil Sinha therefore saw no 
prospect for the economic rehabilitation of the refugees. 
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In this report Anil Sinha recommended some short-term measures for 
alleviating the terrible sufferings of therefugees. The reportrecommended 
the following measures ? : 


(1) The camp refugees should be housed in mud-walled thatched 
houses instead of in tents ; 

(2) A team of adequately-equipped Bengali doctors should be 
immediately sent to Bettiah to bridge the communication gap 
between the refugee patients and poorly trained Bihari doctors ; 

(3) The refugees in Bettiah camps should be moved elsewhere for 
economic rehabilitation. 


The refugees found themselves surrounded by an impenetrable wall 
of hatred. They found it extremely difficult to communicate with the local 
people who were scornful of their language, and the refugees in their turn 
would not adopt the dialect spoken around the camp. They regarded their 
culture and language as a sort of sanctuary which guaranteed the 
continuance of their link with the mother country and preserved their 
identity. They had a dread of completely losing themselves and slipping 
into a bare, elemental existence without the deep and healing sense of 
anchorage in a valued culture, Fear seeped through their beings, for they 
felt that their culture was in danger of dissolving in the alien environment. 
The inability of the refugees to bear the enormity of the imposed stress of 
an intolerable existence bred in them what may be called a refugee 
psychosis, making it extremely difficult for them to stick to Bettiah. 
Besides, there was no prospect of rehabilitation in sight. 

At Bettiah despair took over and dried up the sap and the emaciated 
frames succumbed withouta fight. They died by the dozens. They died of 
Starvation, malnutrition and disease. They decided that if they must die, 
they would rather die in West Bengal among their own kith and kin 
rather than at Bettiah suffocated by a miasma of hatred and contempt. 
Thus 15,000 refugees left the Bettiah camp and returned to West Bengal. 
At the time of their departure the Bihar Government announced over 
the radio that their demands for better living conditions in the camp would 
bemet. Butthe deserters knew from experience that the Government offer 
of a better deal was not meant to be kept. It was dictated by the necessity 
of the hour. It would be forgotten as soon as the necessity was over. 

It may be relevant to state here the generalized causes of 
desertions from different camps listed by the Govemment of India and 
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submitted to the Estimates Committee of 1964-65. The causes were the 
following* : 


(1) Insistence by the migrants on the allotment of agricultural land 
which was not readily available ; ; 

(2) Disinclination to do manual work ; 

(3) The hot climate of the locality to which the migrants were not 
accustomed ; 

(4) Shortage of water supply in the initial stages caused by sudden 
increase in population ; 

(5) Desire to join their relations in West Bengal or to rehabilitate 
themselves through their own efforts in West Bengal. 


The specious reasons for desertion submitted by the Government to 
the Committee do not bear scrutiny. It is evident from Dr. Roy’s figures 
that at least seventy per centof the refugees sent outside West Bengal were 
agriculturists. Why did the Government consider it unfair if the 
agriculturists demanded settlement on land ? Why did the Government 
drag an entire peasant population and send them piecemeal to different 
parts of India where land was not readily available? Was any other form 
of occupation available ? The Government did not care to state here that 
inthe new areas of resettlement not only was land not readily available, but 
there was not even the hint of the availability of any other form of gainful 
occupation in the near future. What did the Government drag them there 
for? The second item — the refugee disinclination to do manual work — 

isa travesy of the truth. The agriculturists and the craftsmen and artisans 

who formed the entire population of the camps had been doing hard 
manual work all their lives. Why should they refuse to do manual work ? 
Obviously they were set to work in places where manual work was not 
possible and where tractors were called for. This becomes clear from 
Hiranmoy Banerjee's report on the land the Orissa Government intended 
to transfer for refugee rehabilitation. The land was not even reclaimable 
by tractors. 

The fourth item is an admission of government failure to build up the 
most elementary infrastructure for receiving 70,000 people. The 
Government did not provide for even adequate supply of water, not to 
speak of other basic needs of the refugees. Regarding the third item, it can 
be said that the refugees were really unaccustomed to the hot climate of the 
areas of settlement. Anil Sinha's report on the Bettiah refugees shows 
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that the hot climate was made unbearable for the refugees by housing them 
in tents. Even the Estimates Committee regarded the first two reasons for 
desertion from camps as ‘quite unconvincing’ in as much as the migrants 
must have been fully aware that desertion entailed stoppage of cash doles 
and forfeiture of any right for the grant of land should it ever become 
available. The Committee rejected the Government’s reasons for 
desertions from camps, recommended a critical study to ascertain the 
causes of desertions from camps and stressed that a suitable criteria in the 
light of that study might be set up in future and broad guidelines for their 
administration might inter alia be laid down.” 

Asregards the fifth item, it was not unnatural for the refugees to desire 
to return to West Bengal. This nostalgia never left them. But in the case 
of the deserters it was a nostalgia for a peaceful end under a sky which they 
considered their own. Thus 15,000 deserters from Bettiah reached 
Howrah early in 1957. The Howrah station could not hold the whole lot 
of them. From Howrah station they spilled over to Howrah Maidan and 
Sealdah station. Then they sought the protection of the UCRC. 

When the UCRC took up the issue of the Bettiah deserters, it was 
moved by purely humanitarian considerations. The Bettiah deserters came 
to West Bengal to die. Death obliged them. About six persons died every 
day and within ten days from the date of their arrival sixty persons had 
succumbed to starvation and disease.” The UCRC felt that immediate 
arrangements must be made for the distribution of food and medicine 
among the deserters at Howrah maidan. The CPI also bestirred itself 
without delay, The issue of the Bettiah deserters was too important to be 
left to the UCRC alone. So the Calcutta DC of the CPI met on 16 April 
1957 and drew up a plan of campaign.” The problem of the Bettiah 
deserters was twofold : (i) relief ; and (ii) their rehabilitation in West 
Bengal. The DC decided that the People’s Relief Committee and the 
UCRC should Jointly collect funds in Calcutta for the deserters on 21 and 
24 April, and a deputation of the representatives of five major parties 
should wait upon Dr: Roy on 17 April. Then the leaders of the different 
refugee organizations would meet on 19 April to draw up, if necessary, a 
programme of direct action in the form оЁа Civil disobedience movement. 

The meeting was duly held on 19 April. The report of the talks with 
Dr. Roy came up for discussion. The Teport, in effect, was an electrifying 
message from Dr, Roy.” When the leaders of the Leftist parties met him, 
Dr. Roy opened the discussion with a salvo. He could do nothing for the 
Bettiah deserters officially as the refugees had deserted the camp without 
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prior notice. He could only grant some temporary relief through non- 
official organizations. They must go back to Bettiah, Then suddenly 
pointing a finger at the dazed leaders of the Left, he said that only they 
could save them. The situation was really desperate. It demanded the 
immediate intervention of the Leftist parties. Only an organized 
movementofthe Leftist parties could compel the Governmentto do justice 
to the deserters and secure for them food and shelter. Dr. Roy then 
proceeded to outline a blueprint for a joint movement of the Left. First, 
they should give an ultimatum to the Government in the form of a 
memorandum demanding a settlement of the issue of the Bettiah 
deserters within three days from the date of the receipt of the 
memorandum, failing which they would be constrained to organize 
meetings and demonstrations that would culminate in direct action 
against the Government. Meanwhile they should rush relief to the starving 
unfortunates so that they might survive the ordeal, and start an intense 
drive for fund collection for the relief of the deserters throughout the city 
on 21 and 24 April. Dr. Roy concluded with a suggestion for the visit of 
an unofficial enquiry team to Bettiah. ы 

The Leftist leaders realized that Dr. Roy was seeking their help to 
arrive at a solution of the issue of the deserters. They had deserted the 
camp, and Delhi would have nothing to do with them until they retumed 
to Bettiah, An enquiry was conducted by Renuka Roy, the West Bengal 
Rehabilitation Minister, at the instance of the Centre. But an official 
enquiry could only assess the objective conditions prevailing in a camp 
which were not vastly different from those in West Bengal. It was, 
however, the subjective element which was unlikely to find any place in 
the report of an official enquiry, and the subjective element was the most 
importantin the case of the desertions from Bettiah. So the official enquiry 
did not in any way help Dr. Roy in getting for the deserters a better deal 
from the Centre. He could not carry his partymen with him for 
pressurizing the Centre, for there was very little sympathy for the deserters 
in West Bengal. He therefore called in the opposition for applying 
pressure on the Centre and force itto act. Whatelsecouldhedo? Hecould 
not condemn 15,000 men to death simply because they found conditions 
at Bettiah unendurable. 

The Leftist leaders understood Dr. Roy’s predicament. They 
immediately moved into action. Dr. Roy had asked for an agitation and he 
would getit. Itwould notbeasham show either. If they derived legitimate 
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political advantage from the agitation Dr. Roy had asked for, he could 
not complain, 

The CPI calleda meeting of the Calcutta DC. A Meeting of the leaders 
of differentrefugee organizations was heldon 19 April and the programme 
of action drawn up by the Calcutta DC was approved.'^ The UCRC swung 
into action immediately. Meetings and demonstrations were organized. 
Meanwhile anew command structure for conducting the ensuing agitation 
was created. The agitation would not be a simple UCRC affair. All the 
Leftist refugee organizations would participate in it. So an Action 
Committee comprising representatives of all Leftist parties was created for 
conducting the agitation. The UCRC formed a campaign committee 
which would liaise between the Action Committee and the Executive 
Committee of the UCRC." 

The Action Committee was set up on 27 April. Itmet on the next day 
to decide on the nature of the movement. The splinter Leftist groups 
wanted to start the agitation with a bang. A massive demonstration of at 
least 10,000 refugees, workers and peasants would proceed towards the 
Writers’ Buildings and squaton the place they were stopped by the police, 
thereby creating a terrific traffic jam. The squatters would not move until 
the police used force to disperse them, which would be the occasion to call 
à general strike, Dr. S. C. Banerjee, who chaired the meeting, didnotagree. 
He thought that the movement would be a long-drawn affair. It would be 
similar to the anti-merger satyaghraha. So there should be a judicious and 
staggered use of the large number of refugees at the disposal of the 
Committee. It was finally decided that a movement would be started in 
Calcutta and Howrah on 5 May and it would continue until the 
Government came to terms with the Action Committee. The members of 
the Action Committee had perfected their technique through a decade of 
incessantagitation. They were now real professionals. They proceeded to 
perform the preliminaries meticulously before launching the movement 
on 5 May. They met M. C. Khanna, the Central Rehabilitation Minister, 
on 29 Apriland demanded interim relief for the Bettiah refugees anda joint 
enquiry into the problems which had forced the refugees to quit the camp. 
М. С. Khanna would not agree to a joint enquiry. The Government had 
already conducted an enquiry, Ifthe Leftist leaders desired they could visit 
Bettiah and find out for themselves. There was no question of giving food 
and shelier to the deserters, The Leftist leaders should persuade them to 
return to Bettiah where the Government had made arrangements for the 
permanent rehabilitation of 5,000 persons. The deputationists objected to 
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the government policy of piecemeal rehabilitation, for that was likely to 
create division among the refugees. They also pointed out that there was 
no need to send them back to Bettiah. There was enough reclaimable land 
in West Bengal where they could be rehabilitated. The Rehabilitation 
Minister then told them that he could say nothing without consulting the 
Chief Minister.” 

The preliminaries were now over. The stage was set for the direct 
action which was to begin on 4 May. It was decided that the movement 
would take the form ofa satyagraha. From 5 May there would bea meeting 
of the refugees on all working days at Wellington Square or College 
Square. The meeting would be followed by a procession, and selected 
batches of refugees would court arrest by violating the ban under Section 
144 Cr. PC. 

The Action Committee was a composite body. All the important 
parties and groups were represented in the Committee : the UCRC group 
included Ambika Chakrabarti, Prankrishna Chakrabarti, Anil Sinha, 
Jibanlal Chatterjee, Samar Mukherjee and Biren Banerjee; Dr. S. C. 
Banerjee, Hemanta Kumar Bose and others represented the other Leftist 
parties ; and Apurbalal Mazumdarconstituted virtually aone-man group. 
He had enormous influence over the Bettiah refugees. Ninety per cent of 
the Bettiah refugees were Namasudras. Apurbalal Mazumdar himself was 
a Namasudra and he was their spokesman on the Action Committee,!? The 
majority of the Bettiah deserters were living at Howrah Maidan, while 2.4 
small section of them moved to Sealdah station platforms. Apurbalal 
Mazumdar's control over the deserters at Howrah Maidan was complete. 
The Leftist parties had no influence over them, Prankrishna Chakrabarti, 
however, sought to counter Mazumdar’s influence over the deserters at 
Sealdah station platforms and bring them within the fold of the UCRC. 
Naturally, Mazumdar resented this encroachment on what he considered 
his exclusive preserve. There was no agreement among the three groups 
regarding the character and magnitude of the satyagraha the Committee 
was about to launch. The UCRC sought to build the tempo of the 
satyagraha gradually, beginning with meetings, demonstrations and 
squatting before the residence of the Chief Minister, and finally 
developing it into a political movement which would draw not only the 
refugees but also the workers and the peasants. Mazumdar wanted a 
phased satyagraha of batches of refugees everyday so that the Committee 
might hold out against government indifference for quite sometime. For 
the present the Leftist group was inclined to support Mazumdar. In effect 
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Mazumdar acted as the pivot of the movement. Personality clashes, and 
differences arising from diverse perceptions of the character of the 
movement generated tensions within the Committee as the satyagraha 
proceeded. The satyagraha followed the pattern of the anti-merger 
movement; it took the form of batches of refugees marching towards the 
Writers’ Buildings in violation of the ban under Section 144 Cr.PC. and 
courting arrest. The satyagraha continued for a month from 4 May to 6 
June. The Action Committee devised a ritual for the satyagraha. The 
object was to lift it to a higher plane by idealizing the movement which 
otherwise appeared what it partially was — a method of solving the 
problem of providing food and shelter for the refugees by sending them to 
jail. The satyagraha was a protest against the inhuman treatment of the 
refugees at Bettiah, It was also a temporary solution of the problem of food 
and shelter for the deserters, 

The ritual of Satyagraha, standardized during the anti-merger 
movementand the Bettiah satyagraha, consisted of the convergence of the 
refugees from different areas to an assembly-point usually at Wellington 
square or the Monument Maidan, a brief meeting, garlanding of the 
batches selected for offering satyagraha, a procession to the junction of 
Esplanade East and Old Court House Street where they were stopped by 
the police. A gentle push by the satyagrahis to force a passage through the 
police cordon and the police guided them to the waiting police van. And 
the formalities attending a satyagraha were over. This standardized ritual 
was subsequently followed during the satyagrahas of 1958 and 1959. 

The Action Committee had to decide beforehand on the supply of a 
fixed quota of satyagrahis fora day. In this respect the two key men were 
Apurbalal Mazumdar and Prankrishna Chakrabarti, each of whom assured 
a continuous supply of 100 persons a day from Howrah Maidan and 
Sealdah station platforms. The satyagraha began on 4 May. 146ref ugees 
offered satyagrahaat the junction of Old Court House Streetand Esplanade 
East. They broke through the police cordon and were arrested. They wore 
badges with the slogan — ‘Give us food and shelter and save us from 
starvation, or take us to jail.” Among the arrested persons were Ambika 
Chakrabarti, Sanat Chatterjee and Sudhir Ghosh who were taken to the 
central lock-up at Lalbazar and the rest to jail. The satyagraha had begun. 

Thus everyday a grotesque procession of several hundred persons — 
men, women and children in rags — proceeded to Wellington Square 
where they submitted themselves to the grisly ritual of garlanding and 
hopefully courted arrest. They expected that they would be kept in jail for 
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some time at least, They would have two meals a day and a roof over their 
heads in jail. Unfortunately not all who were arrested were sent to prison. 
There were many who had only a sight of the promised land, for they were 
let off at the prison gate. Only a selected number of them would have the 
privilege of a few days’ stay in jail. A week after the satyagraha began the 
authorities dispensed even with this formality. In the darkness of the night 
the prison vans whisked them away to some deserted spot some twenty or 
twenty five kilometres away from Calcutta where Ше prisoners were 
unceremoniously pushed out of the vans in the road. 

The Action Committee had hoped that the ghastly spectacle of 
thousands of dying men marching to jail seeking the safety of prison would 
atleast evoke the pity, ifnot the sympathy, of their fellow-men in Calcutta. 
There was only scorn for them. It was evident that without active public 
support the movement would ultimately peter ош. On 6 May a secret 
meeting of the representatives of the different refugee organizations was 
held.” They could easily see that if the movement remained confined to 
the Bettiah refugees of Howrah Maidan and Scaldah station platforms, it 
would be difficult to pressurize the Governmentto move in the matter. The 
satyagraha of the deserters would have to be transformed into a mass civil 
disobedience movement. Dr. S. C. Banerjee was demanding precisely 
that, and he refused to attend the meetings of the Action committee if the 
Committee failed to launch such a broad-based movement. But popular 
support was a sine qua non for such a transformation of the movement of 
the Bettiah deserters and it was not forthcoming. There was no support in 
West Bengal for the deserters from camps. The CPI proposed that a 
parallel movement should be launched against the high price of foodstuf f 
and gradually this movement should be linked with the movement of the 
Bettiah deserters. For the present the CPI preferred to continue the method 
of sending batches of refugees to prison. Apurbalal Mazumdar, the 
authentic spokesman of the Bettiah deserters, did not want that the 
movement should be a long-drawn-out one or part of a larger political 
movement. The starving deserters were dying. On an average there were 
six deaths everyday. They were not physically capable of continuing the 
satyagraha. They could no longer drag their emaciated frames from 
Howrah Maidan to Esplanade East and trek back from the remote areas 
where they were dropped by the prison vans. Instead of using them as 
pawns for launching a political movement, the Action Committee leaders, 
Mazumdar thought, should make a concerted attempt to force the Central 
Government to improve the living conditions at Bettiah so that the 
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deserters might go back. He requested the Leftist leaders to talk to the 
group leaders of the deserters and find out if they were willing to continue 
the movement. He was sure they were not. 

Apurbalal Mazumdar charged the Action Committee leaders, 
particularly the CPI, with trying to use the deserters for starting a food 
movement. According to him, the CPI did not view the cause of the 
deserters as a human problem. He could not allow the movement to be a 
protracted one or the starting-point ofa political movement, for in that case 
the movement which was launched to save the deserters from starvation 
and official repression would end by destroying them. He intimated to 
them that he was in touch with Dr. Roy who had asked him to visit Bettiah 
and give him a report on the conditions prevailing at Bettiah. Dr. Roy now 
intended to take up the matter with the Governments of Bihar and India.” 

It appears that Dr. Roy who had given the signal to the Left for a 
movement for the rehabilitation of the Bettiah deserters was aware that the 
CPI would try to give a new twist to the movement for its political ends, 
He also knew that Mazumdar was playing a pivotal role in the movement. 
Nearly all the Bettiah deserters were Namasudras and Mazumdar was a 
Namasudra too. The deserters had faith in him and listened to him. The 
movementof the deserters would not continue even fora day if Mazumdar 
detached himself from the Action Committee. The supply of satyagrahis 
would dry up immediately. 

Dr. Roy proposed to use the Bettiah movement to force the apathetic 
Central Government to take steps for the improvementof living conditions 
in tho Bettiah camp and the economic rehabilitation of the Bettiah refugees 
and thereby smooth away the difficulties in the way of the return of the 
deserters to Bettiah. Mazumdar desired nothin g more. He thus became Dr. 
Roy’s man on the Action Committee. Through him Dr. Roy was able to 
keep the movement on proper rails by circumventing the manoeuvres of 
the CPI to turn it into a political опе. 

Thus within a week the movement had reached a dead end. The 
Action Committee decided to send Hemanta Kumar Bose to Delhi toenlist 
the good offices of the Leftist MPs and apprise the Prime Minister of the 
conditions of the Bettiah refugees. Hemanta Bose’s mission to Delhi 
failed. Renu Chakrabarti, the CPI, MP, came from Delhi to tell the Action 
Committee that the Bettiah refugees should not have deserted the camp 
without prior notice and they should £o back. By now the Action 
Committee was convinced that it would be extremely difficult to continue 
the movement. They could not withdraw the movement unconditionally 
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either. An unconditional withdrawal of the movement, Anil Sinha pointed 
out, would be a set-back to all future movements, The Action Committee 
had put forward two demands : (1) a joint enquiry into conditions at 
Bettiah, and (ii) interim relief for the deserters. If these demands were met, 
the committee would withdraw the movement. Otherwise the movement 
would continue. 

Mazumdar and three of his followers visited Bettiah with an 
introduction from Dr. Roy. Mazumdar reported back that before the return 
of the deserters to Bettiah there should be a government assurance of 
improvement of living conditions there.“ 

On 30 May it was decided at a meeting of the Action Committee that 
Mazumdar would start negotiations with the group leaders of the deserters 
and the Chief Minister, and arrange for the return of the deserters. The 
group leaders agreed to go back if they were paid the arrear cash doles for 
the last two months. 

The Action Committee met again on 5 June. Mazumdar reported that 
he along with Hemanta Bose and Jatin Chakrabarti had met Dr. Roy on the 
same day and requested him to ascertain the views of M. C. Khanna 
regarding the demands of the deserters. Dr. Roy contacted him 
immediately over the phone. Khanna agreed to pay the arrear cash doles 
before they left for Bettiah. The Central and Bihar Governments also 
agreed to (i) improve living conditions in the camp; (ii) to remove refugee 
families to rehabilitation sites within March 1958; (iii) to effect a twenty 
per cent increase in the rate of cash doles; (iv) to open fair-price ration 
shops; and (v) to establish two training-cum-production centres. Dr. Roy 
also promised to arrange a special train for the return journey to Bettiah. 
He also promised to release all the arrested satyagrahis and withdraw all 
cases started against them. There was prolonged discussion in the Action 
Committee on Mazumdar’s report, although there was precious little to 
discuss. Finally it was decided that the satyagraha would be withdrawn on 
6 June. 

Most of the deserters went back to Bettah, but not all. Some stayed 
behind and got lost in the great human mass of Calcutta and its suburbs by 
effacing their refugee identity. Those who went back did not live ever 
happily after. Even after Khanna’s assurance that there would be 
improvement in living conditions in camps and that a section of the 
refugees would be given economic rehabilitation, the Bettiah camp did not 
become a better place to live in by Khanna’s tinkering here and there. The 
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camp administration trimmed its sails in accordance with the mood of the 
moment but gradually slipped into the old grooves of equivocation, heart- 
breaking indifference and rank cruelty, and the camp assumed its 
purgatorial character again. The Central and Bihar Governments forgot 
theirassurances to the Bettiah deserters even before their return to Bettiah. 
When the refugees demanded the fulfilment of the promises, the Central 
and Bihar Governments procrastinated and behaved as if the promises 
were never made. The refugees decided to start a peaceful civil 
disobedience. movement on 15 May 1958 for the realization of their 
demands. The Government took this opportunity to drive home the lesson 
to the refugees that Bihar was not West Bengal. On 10 May armed police 
took position at Bettiah. The District Magistrate of Champaran and a band 
of police officers stationed themselves there. Meanwhile on 12 May 
something happened for which the authorities were not prepared. On that 
day hungry peasants of the locality marched ina procession to Bettiah. The 
refugees fraternized with them. The authorities got panicky and went 
ahead for a show-down. 

On 13 May the refugee leaders were invited to aconference to discuss 
their grievances with the District Magistrate. When the leaders went to 
meet him in the Guest House, they were arrested. The treacherous 
behaviour of theauthorities infuriated the camp refugees who gheraoed the 
Block Commandant for the release of their leaders. The armed police 
replied with bullets and five refugees died on the spot and many were 
injured, The police had fired to kill and had driven home the lesson that 
Bihar was not West Bengal. Thus ended the movement of the Bettiah 
refugees," They were not rehabilitated at Bettiah. They were dispersed 
to other government camps and a large number of them are still awaiting 
rehabilitation. 

It was in Champaran that a man called Gandhi had begun а satyagraha 
of the Champaran peasants which became a pointof departure in the Indian 
National Movement. It was at Bettiah in Champaran again that peasants, 
brought from a far corner of India and condemned toa miserable existence 
by a Government which did not know what to do with them, began a 
Satyagraha in true Gandhian fashion and reaped a harvest of bullets, The 
heirs of Gandhi brought the armed constabulary to kill persons who 
demanded nothing more than that the Government keep its plighted word. 
Killing was casier than keeping promises. 
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2. The Satyagrahas of the Camp Refugees, 1958-59 


The Dandakaranya Project came as the doom of refugees to endless 
excruciation. The prolonged purgatory of camp life in West Bengal was 
but a prelude to the tragic finale of Dandakaranya which, it was believed, 
would ring down the curtain on an unsavoury drama, The Centre had 
condemned them to a shadow existence in camps for a decade, and then it 
suddenly awoke to the necessity of dragging them to the virgin forests and 
unirrigated lands in an area carved out of Koraput and Bastar districts of 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh respectively. Nobody bothered to consult the 
people who were to go and live there. The Centre took long ten years to 
make up its mind whether the East Pakistan refugees deserved economic 
rehabilitaton. Butonce it made up its mind, it was in a hurry to whisk them 
away to the promised land. 

The reaction of the camp refugees to the Rs. 100 crore Dandakaranya 
Project was one of disbelief. They had suffered too long and too much in 
the camps in and outside West Bengal. The prevailing sentiment among 
the camp refugees was that the Project was the illusion of the golden deer 
to lure them to their doom. Indeed, these long ten years of animal existence 
in camps, broken promises, tyranny of rehabilitation officials and the 
Obsessive nightmare of a nowhere in store for them had eroded all 
confidence in the pledge of a Government which had failed them 
completely. Dandakaranya was to them all the camps outside West Bengal 
rolled into one. It wasa Devil's Island — the ‘dry guillotine’ — from where 
return was impossible. 

Emissaries of the Government visited the camps and painted rosy 
pictures of a land which would flow with milk and honey if the refugees 
would care to make it their own. The Government had undertaken this 
gigantic Project to rehabilitate once for all the East Pakistan refugees. It 
was for them to make a success story of it and build for themselves a 
glorious future and a new Bengal in the land hallowed by the footprints of 
Rama. 

The Government cajoled and coerced. If they failed to respond to the 
Government's call for a new burst of creativity, the Government would 
pull down the shutters of the camps and stop the doles on which they 
subsisted. In a word, Jawaharlal Nehru was dead set on dragging them 
away to Dandakaranya in order to do away with the problem once for all. 

But the camp refugees were in no mood to oblige the Government. 
The threat that the Government would cut off doles and pull down the 
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shutters of the camps if the refugees failed to move to Dandakaranya sent 
a shock-wave through the camps of West Bengal. They got ready fora 
final show-down before they moved to the exile at Dandakaranya. The 
stage was thus set for the civil disobedience movement of the camp 
refugees which involved a total participation of camp refugees throughout 
West Bengal. The civil disobedience movement, which lasted for about 
amonth, led to the arrest of more than 30,000 camp refugees and made it 
extremely difficult for the administrative machinery to function. 

The civil disobedience movement was the second most important 
movement of the refugees in West Bengal. This was the movement par 
excellence of the camp refugees. The earlier movement was the struggle 
of the squatters’ colonies against the Eviction Act. In 1951 when the 
struggle against the passage of the EB and its implementation took place, 
the camp refugees were still coming in their thousands and there was no 
question of their joining the movement of the squatters’ colonies. 
Everything was in a state of flux in the camps. But when the civil 
disobedience movement, or what is usually termed satyagraha of the camp 
refugees, began, it was expected that the squatters’ colonies would join the 
satyagrahaand make ita movmentof the entire refugee population of West 
Bengal. But that did not happen. The squatters’ colonies stood apart with 
their distinctive problems. The UCRC leaders tried to bring in the people 
of the squatters’ colonies and fuse the two distinct streams of refugees in 
the satyagraha movement and overwhelm the Government by sending 
endless batches of refugees to court arrest by violating prohibitory orders 
under section 144 Cr. PC. But the people of the squatters’ colonies could 
not be moved to participate inthe movement. They had already their plots 
of land in the colonies, But their hold over their land was precarious and 
they would not make it more so by provoking the Government through 
participation en masse in the satyagraha movement. They were aware that 
the plots of land they had occupied would in course of time be formally 
theirs through prescription if not by acquisition through purchase, in spite 
of eviction notices which were being issued without conviction by the 
Government. Why introduce new complications by a démarche which 
could not in any way further their particular ends ? The UCRC leaders 
lamented the lack of interest of the squatters’ colonies in the movement of 
the camp refugees and urged them to participate in the satyagraha 
movement. Yet there was no general participation of the squatters’ 
coloniesin the movement. The squatters’ lack of concern inthe movement 
may be ascribed to two reasons. First, the squatters had already had their 
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plots of land and thatched houses, however inconsequential. This 
particular fact, as Engels pointed out in his Housing Question, which 
turned an expropriated mass into owners of property, changed their entire 
outlook which was influenced by an unwillingness to run into unnecessary 
risks for causes unrelated to their particular interests.” Second, the 
squatters were overwhelmingly petty bourgeois with a sprinkling here 
and there of the upper middleclass and agriculturists while the camp 
refugees under threat of transfer to Dandakaranya were mostly Namasudra 
agriculturists. More than 70 per cent of the entire camp population were 
Namasudra agriculturist. The rest were engaged in trades and crafts allied 
to agriculture. The petty bourgeois squatters who had very little 
relationship with the lowly Namasudra peasants before migration felt no 
real concern for the fate of these agriculturists. Besides, when they 
migrated in overwhelming numbers and found shelter in government relief 
camps, the UCRC leaders did not find it possible to fuse these two distinct 
streams of refugees into a broad current with a predetermined direction. 
Actually there were three streams of refugees who sought shelter in West 
Bengal: the feudal landlords and the upper middleclass, mostof whom had 
residences in Calcutta ; (2) the petty bourgeois migrants who either bought 
homestead land with or without government loans or grabbed vacant 
houses, barracks and land; and (3) the agriculturists, petty traders and 
craftsmens in government relief camps who were under sentence of 
deportation to Dandakaranya. The first category of migrants lost valuable 
property as a result of partition but retained plenty of dough and collared 
the lion’s share of the loans for industry and business earmarked for the 
refugees by the Government to become part of the Establishment. The 
second category, except for those who rehabilited themselves with their 
own resources, almost operated beyond the pale of organized society 
which viewed with shocked disbelief the land-grabbing movement of a 
desperate band of men. By 1958 the number of squatters’ colonies had 
grown very large and although eviction notices were being served every 
now and then, even the Central Government had agreed in principle that 
these squatters could not be evicted. The only hurdle in the way of 
regularization was the intractable problem of the price of the grabbed land 
which according to Act XVI of 1951 was to be paid at 1946 rates. Thus 
by the beginning of 1958 the squatters werenot unduly anxious about their 
right to the grabbed land. The Government had agreed that the colonies 
were recognizable and selected 133 of them for regularization. By the 
same token the regularization of the remaining colonies was only a matter 
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of time, Thus, generally speaking, the squatters shied away from the 
satyagraha movement of the camp refugees. 

The civil disobedience movement of March-April 1958 may be 
regarded as the biggest stir of the refugees in West Bengal. Around thirty 
thousand refugees courted arrest and special prisons had to be constructed 
for them. The movement continued for more than a month. The refugee 
satyagrahis gave an impressive demonstration of discipline, although 
there was no unity in refugee ranks. In order to understand the division 
among the refugees on the eve of the civil disobedience movement of the 
camp refugees against their despatch to Dandakaranya, it has to be borne 
in mind that about seventy per cent of the camp refugees were Namasudra 
agriculturists. As the squatters threw up their leaders from among 
themselves, so the camp refugees also threw up their leaders from the 
Namasudra community. Some of them, like Jatin Saha and Ratish Mallik 
of Cooper’s camp, had come under the spell of communism before 
partition. But the more important among them — Jogen Mondal, an ex- 
Minister of Pakistan Government, Hemanta Biswas, Apurbalal Mazumdar 
—all Namasudras — assumed leadership positions. A large section of the 
Namasudras belonged to a religious sect — the Matua sect of which the 
undoubted leader was P.R. Thakur, an England-trained barrister. These 
were the factors which made it difficult to guide the Namasudra peasantry 
of the camps along purely political channels or give a political twist to their 
reluctance tomoveoutof West Bengal forrehabilitation. Yet these leaders, 
individually important among their Namasudra flock, did not have the 
political acumen which sustained political experience could give and it 
was beyond their power to develop the administrative apparatus for 
conducting a movement of significant dimensions. It was therefore 
important for them to seek the help of a powerful political party or a refugee 
organization with the necessary political experience of conducting 
movements in the streets of Calcutta and other important towns of West 
Bengal. But a link-up with the UCRC would inevitably erode their 
influence over their flock. Hemanta Biswas, one of the Namasudra 
leaders, who worked with the UCRC, had directexperience of the way the 
UCRC functioned among the refugees. It usually threw an administrative 
cover over them as soon as it established contact with a new group of 
refugees and the leaders of the group soon lost all personal control and 
became mere functionaries of the UCRC. The UCRC had absorbed the 
preoccupation with organization and the aggressive aquisitive instinct of 
the CPI. But the Namasudra leaders wanted to maintain their leadership 
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position among the Namasudras, At the same time they wanted to build 
an effective movement of civil disobedience against the Government’s 
decision to send the camp refugees to Dandakaranya against their will. 
They therefore decided to coalesce with the PSP - dominated refugee 
organization called Sara Bangla Bastuhara Sammelan which they felt 
would give them the political leverage they needed for forcing the 
Government to listen to them. To the PSP - dominated SBBS it was an 
opportunity to demonstrate its influence over the camp refugees by a 
sustained civil disobedience movement. 

The decision of the Government to send the camp refugees to 
Dandakaranya and to put down the shutters of the relief camps was the 
issue which stirred the entire refugee population in camps. Many of them 
had bitter experience of camps outside West Bengal and they found no 
reason to believe that Dandakaranya would be a better place to live in. The 
Government did not send batches of refugees from differentcamps of West 
Bengal to spy out the land of their future settlement, which could have 
ensured what may be called the willing suspension of disbelief in the rosy 
promises of a new Bengal rising up from the ashes. Indeed, the entire 
procrastinated rehabilitation process was a prolonged and heart-rending 
exercise in futility because the Government of India never took the 
refugees into confidence, never treated them as human beings who might 
have a will of their own and in the process of transplantation transformed 
the free and virile Namasudra peasants of East Bengal into a backward- 
looking population of helots. They could have changed the face of 
Dandakaranya had they settled there as a matter of free choice and had they 
been provided with irrigation facilities. Paralkote isa standing example of 
what these East Bengal peasants could have accomplished had there been 
adequate supply of water. Paralkote, which was a dense forest before they 
came, now resembles an East Bengal countryside. 

The refugee organization as well as the Leftist parties demanded that 
there should be an adequate infrastructure for the reception of the huge 
population of refugees as well as reclaimable land and irrigation facilities 
for their economic rehabilitation. But, above everything, only willing 
refugees should be sent there. But before they were sent there, one 
particular question should be answered beyond all possibility of doubt. 
The Governmentof West Bengal must show its hand through a meticulous 
listing of all waste and fallow land that ithadno way of absorbing the entire 
refugee population in West Bengal. In other words, the Government must 
take the refugees into confidence. It must constantly watch over them as 
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a mother even when the Central Government took charge of them and 
dispersed them to different parts of India. It was precisely here that West 
Bengal failed. She could not establish the mother-children relationship 
with the migrants. She regarded {hem as beggars for whom she could not 
care less. She withdrew herself into her shell when these helpless men, 
women and children swarmed into railway platforms, footpaths, parks, 
vacant houses, barracks and camps. She was vaguely uneasy and was 
relieved when the Government proposed to shift them to the wilderness of 
Dandakaranya. 

But the men of the camps were not prepared to leave the land of their 
choice without a fight. Already they had before them the example of two 
civil disobedience movements — the anti-merger movement which had 
succeeded and the movement of the Bettiah deserters which had not failed 
completely. So the camp population of 2.6 lakhs got ready for a show- 
down before leaving their mother country for good. 

But the camp refugees did not stand united against the Government. 
As during the movement against the Eviction Bill there were two rival 
refugee organizations competing for power and influence over the 
refugees, so now when the camp refugees were poised for the biggest 
Struggle against the Government, the two organizations — the UCRC and 
the SBBS — could not gather together the entire refugee mass of the camps 
under one banner. On the contrary, when the civil disobedience movement 
began, there was the amazing spectacle of two different processions under 
two different banners and following two different routes to the Writers’ 
Buildings but shouting the same slogans and finally landing in the same 
prison vans. It continued fora month and vet the two organizations could 
not close theirranks for hitting the Government hard and forcing itto listen 
tothem. They maintained their separate identities as carefull yastwocaste 
organizations. 

Actually the UCRC had been trying to bring together the camp 
refugees on a programme acceptable to all. In the Cooper's Camp 
Conference held in December 1957, a 21-point charter of demands was 
drawn up. It was also decided that a deputation would wait upon the Chief 
Minister and the Relief and Rehabilitation Minister for the realization of 
the21-pointcharter of demands. The demands were rejected outright. The 
funds necessary for meeting them would not be forthcoming from the 
Centre. The UCRC riposte was a continuing series of demonstrations of 
refugees. Between December 1957 and March 1958 the UCRC held as 
many as 174 demonstrations.? These demonstrations might be regarded 
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as the curtain-raiser for the satyagraha to come. But the camp refugees of 
Bankura had struck even before the UCRC was ready. On their refusal to 
move out of West Bengal, 100 refugees of a Bankura camp were denied 
cash doles and the refugees promptly started satyagraha from 12 March. 
The UCRC took up the cause of the Bankura satyagrahis immediately. At 
acentral rally of the UCRC Ambika Chakrabarti disclosed thatin response 
to the call for help of the Bankura satyagrahis, 25,000 volunteers from 
different camps had already enlisted themselves. He declared that the 
refugees would face bullets rather than leave West Bengal. Shanti Sarkar 
stated that the Government had introduced migration certificate in order to 
put an iron curtain between East and West Bengal to stop permanently the 
influx of refugees in future and cleanse West Bengal of the migrants by 
sending them to remote Dandakaranya. The aim of the Government was 
not the economic rehabilitation of the migrants but their removal from the 
scene. The UCRC leaders affirmed solemnly thatthey would not allow the 
deportation of the camp refugees and start a civil disobedience movement 
if the Government did not desist from the forcible expulsion of the camp 
refugees. Meanwhile the PSP - sponsored SBBS was also getting ready for 
acivil disobedience movement. But the united action of the two important 
refugee organizations was ruled out by the refusal of the SBBS leaders — 
Jogendra Mondal, Hemanta Biswas and Mahadev Bhattacharyya — to 
join forces with the UCRC. The UCRC tried to coalesce with the SBBS 
particularly when the camp refugees of Bankura began their satyagraha on 
12 March. On the same day Ambika Chakrabarti, the UCRC General 
Secretary, sent in a proposal to Haridas Mitra, the PSP leader, for a joint 
SBBS-UCRCcivil disobedience movementof thecamp refugees. Haridas 
Mitra immediately contacted Jogen Mondal over the phone and suggested 
that the proposed launch of satyagraha by the SBBS on 17 March be 
deferred and the UCRC proposal be considered. For such a united 
movement would take in the entire refugee population in the camps of 
West Bengal and would confront the Government with the overpowering 
number ofa determined human mass refusing to budge until the absorption 
potential of West Bengal had been finally exhausted. On the same evening 
Debabrata Basu, Jogen Mondal, Hemanta Biswas and others of the SBBS 
met and discussed the letter of Ambika Chakrabarti. They decided that 
they would under no circumstnces go in for a joint movement with the 
UCRC and intimated to Dr. S. C. Banerjee over the phone that if Dr. 
Banerjee and Haridas Mitra agreed to a joint movement with the UCRC, 
they would quit the SBBS. They knew what they were doing. The 
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overwhelming number of Namasudras in the camps under the banner of the 
SBBS would listen to them rather than to Dr. Banerjee and Haridas Mitra. 
Dr. Banerjee and Mitra immediately conveyed to them that there could be 
no question of deferring the satyagraha slated for 17 March if they did not 
agree.” Thus was the ground prepared for a split satyagraha of the camp 
refugees led by the SBBS and the UCRC. 

The SBBS launched the satyagraha of the camp refugees on 17 March. 
The UCRC preferred to waitand see the response to the satyagraha call by 
the SBBS. The UCRC did not think that the SBBS would be able to 
continue the satyagraha for long. Itcouldnotremaininactiveeither, Gopal 
Banerjce reported that the District Committees of Howrah, Hooghly, 24- 
Parganas, Birbhum, Burdwan, Nadia and Murshidabad districts were 
pressing for launching a satyagraha of the camp refugees of the districts. 
Ittherefore decided to build up a State-wide movement of the refugees and 
issued directives to all the District Committees to observe 23 March as a 
"Protest Day’ all over the State by holding meetings and demonstrations. 
It, however, became clear soon that satyagraha in Calcutta could not be 
postponed for long. The camp refugees were so deeply concerned over the 
Government’s decision to send them to Dandakaranya and close down the 
camps that the UCRC found it difficult to practise brinkmanship for long 
and retain the allegiance of the refugees. So on 19 March the General 
Secretary of the UCRC directed its units to observe the ‘Protest Day’ by 
holding meetings and demonstrations and by collecting funds and 
recruiting volunteers. On 30 March the Grand Council of the UCRC would 
meet at Poddarnagar and fix the date for launching the satyagraha. At 
Poddarnagar the UCRC Grand Council decided that it would hold a rally 
of the refugees from all the districts at the Monument Maidan on 7 April. 
After the meeting a procession would proceed towards the Writers’ 
Buildings and squat on the place they were stopped by the police and 
continue to do so until the police dispersed them by force. Next day abatch 
of 2,500 volunteers would offer Satyagraha in the districts on the same day. 
Thus from 7 April Calcutta was to witness the unusual spectacle of two 
distinct processions marching towards the Writers’ Buildings from 
Wellington Square and the Maidan and offering satyagraga — the one at 
the crossing of Esplanade East and Old Court House Street and the other 
atthe stretch of Old Court House Street between the Governor’s House and 
Curzon Park. The ritual of the satyagraha was by now a stereotype : the 
Procession of two distinct groups of people moving to their appointed 
assembly-points at Wellington Square and the Maidan and shouting the 
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same slogans, the brief meeting, the garlanding of the batches selected for 
offering satyagraha and the march to the prohibited zones and the prison 
vans. 
The aim of the satyagraha was to fill the prisons and enlist the 
sympathy of the people. There was no dearth of satyagrahis either. For the 
camp refugees considered a long term in West Bengal prisons preferable 
to the supposed freedom of Dandakaranya. But the authorities were not 
cager to fill the prisons with refugees. They filled the prison vans with 
refugees but did not carry them to the prisons. The prison vans simply 
removed them from the prohibited zone and they were taken some fifty 
kilometres away from Calcutta and forcibly ejected from the vans in 
deserted places. This particular manoeuvre became a headache for the 
organizers of the satyagraha. They had no easy counter-move in their 
hands. Yet no Government with any sense of self-respect could deal with 
arevolt, however insignificant, by а simple artifice. It could not play hide 
and seek with a numerous and determined group of men who intended to 
defy. So the contemptuous government dismissal of the refugee 
ragamuffins during the first few days of the satyagraha yielded place toa 
determination to deal with them severely. More than 30,000 persons were 
arrested during the month-long satyagraha and the Government had to 
construct temporary prisons for their accommodation.” 

The SBBS began the satyagraha on 17 March. The SBBS - UCRC 
demands were the same; they included the following : (1) No unwilling 
refugee must be sent to Dandakaranya; (2) no refugee must be deprived of 
doles on account of his unwillingness to go outside West Bengal; (3) 
Bynanama disputes must be settled expeditiously; (4) as 70 per cent of the 
camp refugees were peasants, they must be settled in West Bengal on 
reclaimable waste land; and (5) new industrial schemes should be initiated 
for the economic regeneration of West Bengal. 

The real point at issue was the availability of surplus land for the camp 
refugees. The Left parties and refugee organizations maintained that there 
was reclaimable waste land for the settlement of the refugees if only the 
Government would look for it. But it categorically declared that West 
Bengal had reached saturation pointin respect of agricultural land and that 
there was no surplus land where the refugee agriculturists who constituted 
70 per cent of the camp refugees could be settled. 

Both the Government and the Left political parties imputed to each 
other political motives for their respective attitudes towards the 
Dandakaranya scheme. The Leftist parties accused the Government of 
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sending the camp refugees to Dandakaranya as a convenient way of 
silencing the local clamour for removing them from West Bengal and 
keeping intact the Congress vote bank, while the Government was 
convinced that the Leftist parties we? demanding their settlement on 
surplus land in West Bengal for their votes as well as for perpetuating a 
condition of chaos in the State. 

The respective attitudes of the Government and the Left opposition 
towards the refugees during the satyagraha over the issue of Dandakaranya 
appears, to some extent at least, to have been the result of the voting pattern 
of the refugees during the General Elections of 1952 and 1957. The 
Congress vote bank in the West Bengal countryside remained more or less 
intact but the Left Opposition was fast developing and extending its own 
vote bank in the urban agglomerations contiguous to Calcuttaand refugee- 
concentrated areas even in the countryside.* The Communists had 
unseated the Congress from power in Kerala. They were already firmly 
entrenched among the refugee population in the squatters’ colonies which 
were continuously growing in number. If they succeeded in settling them 
on reclaimed land, it would mean that the Congress hold over the 
countryside would be seriously shaken and West Bengal might go the way 
of Kerala in the next general elections. There is evidence that the CPI was 
also thinking on the same lines. During the satyagraha over Dandakaranya 
the CPI was continuously harping on the urgent need for building up a 
movement which would weld together the refugees and the landless 
peasantsin West Bengal. Indeed, the ‘Alternative Proposal’ formulated by 
the UCRC in August 1958 was a proposal for settlement on surplus land 
not only of the refugees but also of a large section of the landless in West 
Bengal. Almost in every UCRC statement of policy since its foundation 
there is the refrain of a united movement of refugees, peasants and 
workers. But in 1958 and 1959 the tone of the UCRC and the CPI Kisan 
Sabha pronouncements regarding a joint struggle of the refugees and the 
landless in West Bengal acquired a new urgency, which showed that the 
CPI was also thinking in terms of encroaching upon the Congress vote 
bank in the countryside. 

Everyday several hundred camp refugees marched to the junction of 
Esplanade East and Old Court House Street and courted arrest. They 
* The CP! gained 75 Percent of its seats in 1952 from the seven most urban districts of West 

Bengal, viz. Ccalcutta, Howrah, 24-Parganas, Hooghly, Darjeeling, Nadía and Burdwan. 


h gained 78 Percent of its Seats from these districts in 1957 (Vide -Marcus Fronda’s Table 
in his book — Political Development and Political Decay in Bengal, P-54) 
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looked like the insubstantial figures in a phantasmagoria — a horde of 
men, women and children, ill-clad ard hungry and gripped withanameless 
fear of exile, suffering and death, Doubtful homo sapiens were they all, 
socially ostracized and expendable, and used as mere pawns in the power 
game of competing political parties. They were unreal men, women and 
children, condemned to an extra-social and externalized existence by the 
eyeless in the corridors of power. By 3 April the satyagraha had spread to 
the districts of Burdwan, 24-Parganas, Nadia and Murshidabad where 
more than a thousand refugees offered sayagraha and were arrested. On 
3 April Dr. Roy handed over a prepared statement to the Press and warned 
against any attempt to utilize East Bengal refugees for political purposes 
and create chaos and disturbances in the State. According to him, the 
political parties were exploiting the refugee situation for their own 
political ends and creating difficulties in refugee rehabilitation. The 
refugee demonstrators were obstructing thoroughfares and stopping 
vehicular traffic. Dr. Roy pointed out that the Government’s policy of 
rehabilitation was based on the premise that no surplus land was available 
in West Bengal for rehabilitation of refugee peasants and hence the 
decision toresettle them outside the State. He bluntly stated that all surplus 
agricultural land acquired by the Government through the Estates 
Acquisition Acthad to be distributed to agriculturists of West Bengal with 
uneconomic holdings. There was not much chance of surplus land being 
available for refugees. About 70 per cent of the 6.6 lakh refugees required 
resettlement on land. Hence the Chief Minister could give no firm 
assurance that the refugees would be settled in West Bengal. But the 
Government would do its best to meet the legitimate desires or wishes of 
thecamp refugees for rehabilitation. It was not possible at this stage to say 
how many of them could be kept in West Bengal and how many would 
have to go outside. Referring to the suggestion of a political party that the 
satyagraha could be kept in abeyance for six months to enable the 
Government to evolve a rehabilitation policy, Dr. Roy reiterated that ‘no 
guarantee could be given that they would be settled in West Bengal’. 
Meanwhile the UCRC was elaborately preparing for the civil 
disobedience movement. It would begin on 7 April with a rally in the 
Maidan and a demonstration. The UCRC arranged for the mobilization 
and logistics of about 20,000 refugees. The Government reacted by 
arresting fifty UCRC and SBBS leaders through a pre-dawn swoop on 6 
April. But that did not prevent the holding of the UCRC rally оп 7 April. 
After the rally a procession was formed which proceeded towards the 
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Writers’ Buildings and was stopped by the police near the south-west 
corner of Curzon Park. Thus both the UCRC and SBBS rallies had fixed 
points of origin as well as of destination. Both were stopped by the police 
very near each other but they neverconverged and formed one united mass. 
Both were taken to the same prison. But even in prison they maintained 
their separate identities and kept their own counsel, 

From 8 April onwards two distinct processions marched every day 
from two distinct places and reached two Separate points on the fringe of 
the prohibited zone where the police stopped them. The police lathi- 
charged, teargassed and finally crammed them in prison vans tocarry them 
to prison or disgorge them some fifty kilometres away from Calcutta. 

The schedule was the same as that of the satyagraha of Bettiah 
deserters. Butit was ona much larger scale and nearly all the parties of the 
Left grouped into two refugee organizations were organizing the 
satyagraha. Its scale would be clear from the number of persons (about 
30,000) arrested during the month-long satyagraha. Yet neither the 
duration of the satyagraha and the number of persons arrested nor the 
participation of nearly all the parties of the Left could evoke’ any 
sympathetic response from the People of West Bengal. The people as well 
as the Press of West Bengal were convinced that West Bengal was too full - 
of refugees to have any more of them and that the Dandakaranya scheme 
was a sincere and well-thought-out solution of a problem which had 
plagued West Bengal for more than three decades, / 

The members of Parliament raised their voice in the debate on the 
Rehabilitation Ministry's demands for grants and reminded the 
Government that it could not close the door to the migrants from East 
Bengal by the device of migration certificates. Sadhan Gupta, the 
Communist MP, characterized the Dandakaranya scheme as a product of 
the fertile imagination of a Muhammad-bin-Tughlug. It was hasty and 
reckless and ultimately doomed to failure, It raised expectations which 
could not be fulfilled by the Government, In his reply Khanna, the 


of rehabilitation which he would carefully consider or go to 
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Eastern region were contented. That was why only the camp population 
took part in the demonstrations and agitations and not the other refugees 
who formed the great majority of the refugee population 2, The refugees 
in West Bengal were contented because they did not actively participate 
in the satyagraha of the camp refugees. The poor in India are contented 
because they do not rise in revolt against the Government, Strange 
reasoning indeed ! Mehr Chand Khanna was a Pathan refugee. Did he 
measure the contentment of the West Pakistan refugees with that of those 
from East Pakistan ? 

Meanwhile Dr. Roy assured Deben Sen and three other leaders in a 
letter thatno refugee unwilling to go outside West Bengal would be forced 
to do so and that the cash doles of the refugees which were stopped on 
accountof theirunwilingnessto go outside would be restored. Dr. Roy also 
assured them that other demands regarding the Bynanama and agro- 
industrial schemes and the regularization of exchange of properties were 
under the active consideration of the Government.” 

A similar letter was written by Dr. Roy to Prof. Nirmal Bhattacharyya 
amember of the State Refugee Rehabilitation Advisory Board. Dr. Roy’s 
letter gave rise to the hope that the satyagraha would be withdrawn soon 
but the leaders of the movement could not take any positive decision as 
there was no authoritative statement from the Government. 

Prof, Nirmal Bhattacharyya persuaded the UCRC President Hemanta 
Basu and the PSP leader Deben Sen to write a joint Іеииег to Dr. Roy 
requesting him to give a categorical assurance that the refugees would not 
be sent outside West Bengal without their consent, that cash-doles where 
stopped would be restored and that agro-industrial schemes would be 
implemented. The draft of the letter was placed for discussion ata meeting 
of the EC of the UCRC. After a heated discussion the draft was approved. 
Both the UCRC and SBBS leaders visited the imprisoned leaders for 
consultations, * 

There was satisfaction among the refugee leadership that Dr. Roy’s 
assurance ‘created an atmosphere congenial for an amicable settlement of 
the issues involved’. But the Government should stop its repressive policy 
against the statyagrahis when negotiations were in progress. In fact, 
satyagraha and arrests continued for some days more. The withdrawal of 
the satyagraha was now a question of days. 

The satyagraha continued in Calcutta and in the districts, although it 
was evident that it would be withdrawn any day now in view of Dr. Roy’s 
clarification of the assurances given by him. The CPI, the dominant 
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partner of the UCRC, was eager to withdraw the satyagraha. The SBBS 
wanted the same. But some of the Left parties within the UCRC, however, 
wanted tocontinue the movement. But the UCRC did not have the popular 
support to impose its will upon the Government. Something more than a 
routine supply of camp refugees to the jails was necessary for forcing the 
Government to come to terms. 

So both the UCRC and the SBBS had to be content with what Dr. Roy 
had already conceded. There were therefore prolonged pourparlers 
between the leaders of the two organizations for an agreement for 
simultancous withdrawal of the satyagraha. The satyagraha did not begin 
simultaneously and functioned as a split movement. But the withdrawal 
had to be simultaneous. Otherwise the organization which withdrew first 
would have lost face and perhaps the allegiance of its flock. The 
pourparlers continued till 18 April. The SBBS did not send any volunteers 
for offering satyagraha on 18 April in anticipation of an announcement 
calling off the satyagraha. 

The leaders of the UCRC met on the same day. Benoy Chowdhury 
told them that the SBBS had practically suspended the satyagraha and was 
pressing the UCRC for withdrawing the movement. Cholera had broken 
outin Calcutta in epidemic form and it would be unwise to bring volunteers 
from refugee- concentrated areas. It was therefore time for the withdrawal 
of the movement. Mohit Moitra fully endorsed the view of Benoy 
Chowdhury and added that when Dr. Roy had conceded their demands and 
assured that arrested persons would be released as soon as the movement 
was withdrawn there was no point in continuing the movement. All 
members present agreed to the withdrawal of the movement. Hemanta 
Bose, the President of the UCRC, announced the withdrawal of the 
satyagraha with effect from 20 April. The PSP which was repeatedly 
making telephonic enquiries about the decision of the UCRC now issued 
astatementto the Press calling off the satyagraha with effect from the same 
day.” In fact this was the last movement of the refugees in West Bengal. 
Afterthe movementof March-April 1958 there wasno exclusively refugee 
movementin West Bengal. The satyagraha of therefugees in January 1959 
ended as soon as it began. It was a half-hearted UCRC movement which 
the CPI joined under pressure from the UCRC constituents and which was 
withdrawn withalacrity. Yet the food movements of 1959 and 1966 which 
were political movements of the people of West Bengal were ina particular 
Sense refugee movements inasmuch as the refugees played the same key 
role in these movements as the sans-culottes in the French Revolution. 
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The UCRC and the SBBS had succeeded in extracting from the 
Government the promise that no camp refugee would be forced to go 
outside West Bengal without his consent. But they could not secure any 
commitment from the Government that those who stayed back would be 
rehabilitated in West Bengal or that the camps would not be closed within 
ayear. What would happen to these people ? The SBBS anticipated this 
problem and insisted on a joint committee which would look for surplus 
land for rehabilitating them. But the month-long satyagraha petered out to 
atame conclusion. The Government conceded very little. It would not 
send unwilling refugees to Dandakaranya and would restore the doles 
stopped on account of the refusal of the camp refugees to go to 
Dandakaranya. But it did not promise to continue the doles of those who 
stayed back. Nor did itretract from its earlier decision to close the camps 
by July 1959. So the situation after the withdrawal of the satyagraha was 
almost a restoration of the status quo ante. The Government decided that 
either the camp refugees would go to Dandakaranya, or it would pay six 
months’ cash doles ina lump and ask them to quit the camps and fend for 
themselves. It would have nothing to do with them any more. The 
Government felt that even if surplus land was available in West Bengal, it 
would be impolitic to implement a plan for the resettlement of the camp 
refugees in West Bengal. For such a plan might become the causative 
factor of anew migration from East Pakistan. The authorities appeared to 
think that even the Dandakaranya scheme might cause such a migration. 
Hence the precaution of the introduction of migration certificates for 
future migrants from East Pakistan. 

Whatever the motive of the Government of India, it was generally 
believed that Dankakaranya would have the absorption potential of the 
entire camp population. Even the important parties of the Left were by no 
means convinced that the Dandakaranya scheme was an unmitigated evil 
and no more than a device of the Central Government to lure them away 
from West Bengal to a distant and inaccessible area. But the majority of 
the UCRC was convinced that there was enough surplus land in West 
Bengal where the refugee agriculturists could be settled. And the non- 
agriculturists could be rehabilitated by setting up a number of small-scale 
and large-scale industries in the private and public sectors. Indeed, the 
UCRC prepared a comprehensive plan for the economic rehabilitation of 
the refugees through the economic regeneration of the whole of West 
Bengal. The UCRC planenvisaged the outlay of Rs. 25 crores, one-fourth 
of the total outlay of Rs. 100 crores for the Dandakaranya scheme. In fact, 
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the proposed outlay for the UCRC scheme was exceedingly modest when 
compared to the money spent on schemes of far greater dimensions 
implemented in Punjab for refugee rehabilitation. The Government never 
consulted the parties of the Left or the organizations of the refugees 
regarding the viability or otherwise of the Dandakaranya scheme. The 
Central Government appeared to think that the East Pakistan refugees 
should be grateful that it was spending such a vast sum for them and the 
unwillingness of the refugees to fall for the scheme was regarded as an 
instance of the lazy, unenterprising and carping Bengali character. The 
ceaseless government propaganda regarding the Dandakaranya paradise 
was echoed їп a full-throated chorus by the important newspapers of West 
Bengal which proclaimed that a new Bengal was going to rise up in 
Dandakaranya if the refugees would care to go there and make it their own. 
Itis a measure of the apathy of the leading personalities among all sections 
of the people of West Bengal towards the refugees that nobody cared to go 
and find out whether the land where a new Bengal was supposed to rise up 
was irrigated or capable of being irrigated in future. They were content to 
be fed with the propaganda material supplied by the Government, The 
newspapers which paeaned the virtues of Dandakaranya did not suggest 
that the persons who were supposed to create the new Bengal should have 
aprior glimpse of the place of their resettlement. They did not even care 
to insist on the priorities which should have been reclamation of land and 
irrigation facilities, Fletcher, the first Chairman of the Dandakaranya 
Authority, insisted precisely on the implementation of these two prime 
factors before any other developmental work and resigned because the 
Governments of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa gave priority to road- 
building with the labour of the entrapped refugee population. The 
Government of West Bengal did the same thing with the camp refugees in 
work-site camps at Bagjola and Herobhanga and ultimately denied them 
settlement in the land which they had themselves reclamimed, 

During the satyagraha and after, a favourable climate of opinion was 
growing regarding Dandakaranya as the only solution of the refugee 
problem as, in the opinion of the Government and the people of West 
Bengal, there was no surplus land in the State which could contain the 
numerous camp population, In reply to Sadhan Gupta's contention that 
West Bengal had surplus land where the camp refugees could be settled, 
Khanna sarcastically remarked that if such was the case he could not 
understand why the Opposition should ask him to look for the land with a 
committee of the House instead of formulating schemes for the 
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rehabilitation of the refugees on the suplus land. The UCRC riposte to 
Khanna's challenge was the formulation of ‘An Alternative Proposal for 
the Rehabilitation of the Refugees’ in West Bengal. The Proposal was the 
result of serious research by some outstanding statisticians and 
academicians equipped for the task. It was not a populist answer to a 
serious government plan for the economic rehabilitation of the refugees. 
On the contrary, it was the Dandakaranya plan which was in an embryonic 
stage when the Government wanted to hustle the refugees there. The 
UCRC Proposal was not only a plan for the rehabilitation of the refugees 
in West Bengal. It was a plan for the economic regeneration of West 
Bengal which was progressively decaying since partition owing to the 
scant attention it received from the Centre. The rehabilitation of the 
refugees, the UCRC leadership believed, could not be viewed in isolation 
from a radical transformation of the agriculture and industry of West 
Bengal. In the process of such a transformation the beggarly and detested 
refugees might act as a liberating force and break the bounds of the 
staganant ruralist pool of West Bengal life and introduce the dawn of the 
technological era like what had happened in Punjab after partition. The 
reclamation of waste and fallow land with proper irrigation facilities 
would have created the agricultural hinterland for an industrialized state. 
The ‘Alternative Proposal’ of the UCRC visualized precisely such a new 
State rising from the overwhelming constraints which beset her since 
partition. The Proposal was not simply a plan for the economic 
rehabilitation of the refugees; it was а plan for a regenerated West Bengal 
in which the refugees would be intergrated as productive members. 
Khanna had challenged the UCRC to come out with a plan which 
identified the surplus land in West Bengal where refugees would be 
settled. The *Alternative Proposal" had precisely done that. But Khanna 
refused to meet the leaders of the UCRC and examine the ‘Proposal’. It 
appears that only Dr. Roy went through it and was even ready to find out 
whether the schemes outlined in the Proposal were viable. But by August 
1958 when the Alternative proposal was submitted to Dr. Roy and 
distributed to the members of the Assembly, the Dandakaranya scheme 
had developed into such an obsession that the Central and State 
Governments could hardly think of anything else, far less of schemes 
which proposed to settle the ragamuffins in West Bengal. The Central 
Government expected the lazy and worthless East Pakistan refugees to 
rush for the Eldorado of Dandakaranya which it had discovered for them. 
If they failed to react in the manner the Government presumed they should, 
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it would leave them to their own devices and wash its hands of the whole 
lot of them. The UCRC and the SBBS leaders were now in a quandary, 
They had withdrawn the satyagraha. The Government had promised not to 
send unwilling refugees to Dandakaranya; it had also restored the doles 
which had been discontinued. It would only send willing refugees to 
Dankdakaranya and close down the camps. What would happen to those 
who continued to stay in West Benga! ? The Government would not run 
the camps for their benefit and keep them on doles. It would under no 
circumstances start looking for surplus land. It was convinced that there 
was no alternative to the Dandakaranya Eldorado, There was 
overwhelming pressure of public opinion in West Bengal as well as in 
India in favour of the resurrection ofa ‘New Bengal’ from a dead land. The 
Central Committee of the CPI was impressed by Nehru’s sincerity in 
implementing an apparently viable scheme for the solution of an 
intractable problem. Namboodiripad, now the Chief Minister of Kerala, 
told Jyoti Basu that there could be no better plan for the settlement of the 
refugees. He would consider it a privilege if he could settle some of his 
own people there. The RSP was clearly of the opinion that the 
Dandakaranya scheme was acceptable while the PSP thought that it was 
not a scheme which could be rejected out of hand. 26 

Tke UCRC, however, persistently demanded that the Government 
should examine thoroughly the schemes noted in the ‘Alternative 
Proposal’ and implement them if they were found viable. If after the 
sincere efforts of the Government for their economic rehabilitation it was 
found that all the camp refugees could not be accommodated in West 
Bengal, they could be sent to Dandakaranya when a fairly large area was 
reclaimed and irrigation facilities were assured. There wasa section of the 
UCRC leaders who thought that it would be futile, considering the 
favourable climate of opinion created in West Bengal regarding the 
Dankdakaranya Project, to insist on the implementation of the UCRC 
‘Alternative Proposal’. It would be better, on the contrary, to study the 
amorphous Dandakaranya Project, fix the priorities for the resettlement of 
camp refugees there, carefully examine the infrastructure for the transfer 
of 35,000 families to the projectareas so that they were not again subjected 
to the indescribable misery caused by over-crowding and lack of food and 
medical facilitiesin transitcamps, and finally organizationally oversee the 
entire process of resettlement on lands properly reclaimed and provided 
with adequate irrigation facilities. The UCRC leaders also might 
tour the project areas, identify the area more easily reclaimable and the 
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sources of supply of water which might be tapped early and suggest the 
modus of their re-settlement in plots of land mapped out in advance. 
Aboveall, they could see that there was no hustled despatch of the refugee 
population and norepetition of the excruciating waitin trasnsitcamps. But 
this minority opinion did not find acceptance in the UCRC. This was, 
however, the course of action which could have given the Dandakaranya 
scheme a fair trial and released the energies of the UCRC for a new 
adventure. The Dandakaranya scheme apparently convinced even the Left 
Opposition that the Government had at long last undertaken to seriously 
implement a plan which was likely to solve the refugee problem. 

But it created a crisis situation for the two important refugee 
organizations — the UCRC and the SBBS. Even the Dandakaranya 
Project could have become a success story had the government associated 
them in the implementation process of the scheme, just as the Tennesse 
Valley Authority had done. The unimaginative bureaucratic system of 
administration created a deep communication gap which did not allow the 
unlettered and unwilling transplants to strike roots. Above all there was 
the almost insoluble difficulty of water supply for irrigating the land in 
three out of four zones of the Dandakaranya area. In the Umarcote and 
Kondagaon area of Bastar there was virtually very little water for 
irrigation. There was even extreme scarcity of drinking water in Umarcote 
and Kondagaon in Bastar district and in Malkangiri in Koraput district. 
Bureaucratec indifference, sloth, passive hostility and the cultivated 
distance from the unclean refugees did not allow the growth of the feeling 
among the transplants that their wanderings were over and that they were 
home at last. 

Thus the situation as it developed in the winter of 1958 was that while 
the opposition of the Leftist parties to the Dandakaranya Project was 
getting more and more muted, the UCRC and the Namasudra leaders of the 
SBBS remained firmly opposed to the Project as they knew that it would 
be extremely difficult to sell the idea to the camp refugees. Sucha position 
involved the launch of another movement. But it would be a bit 
extravagant to start a civil disobedience movementagain. The satyagraha 
movement was really getting blunted through over-use. The SBBS 
proposed a variation on the same theme. The satyagraha would continue 
for some time and if the Government refused to listen to their demands, it 
would start a movement for unauthorized occupation of reclaimable 
surplus land. But the UCRC had already decided not to cross the line of 
constitutional agitation and it would under no circumstances take on its 
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hands a colonizing movement of peasants spread all over the countryside 
against the wishes of the people of West Bengal. Besides, by the end of 
1958 the CPI had nearly reduced it to an appendage of the Party. The 
UCRC wasno longer acomposite body of Left democratic partics working 
through consensus. By the beginning of 1959 Ambika Chakrabarty was 
suspended from the Party on the ground of supposed embezzlement of 
government funds and removed from the office of the Secretary of the 
UCRC and Hemanta Kumar Bose resigned as Chairman. Samar 
Mukherjee and Prankrishna Chakrabarti, both party members, became 
Secretary and Chairman respectively of the UCRC. This meant that the 
Party had taken over the organization. 

Thus in the winter of 1958-1959 the refugee movement separately led 
by the UCRC and the SBBS had reached an impasse. The UCRC was no 
longer the authentic refugee organization it was. The CPI ‘commandism’ 
had taken possession of it and was directing it along a path which was 
calculated to realize the political goal of the Party. Already a CPI 
Government was in power in Kerala and the gaze of the CPI in West Bengal 
was firmly fixed on the Writers’ Buildings. The CPI was preparing to start 
a food movement to make a dent in the Congress vote bank in the West 
Bengal countryside. It was no time to launch a satyagraha for refugee 
peasants against the Dandakaranya scheme and incur the hostility of the 
people of West Bengal. 

But mammoth refugee rallies could be organized. The landless 
peasants could be brought from the Diamond Harbour area for a massive 
Support to the refugeerallies, The front organizations of the Party working 
in allied fields could be geared to give the rallies a more than refugee 
character and an impression of massive power. There would be the usual 
fireworks in the rallies and demonstrations at Esplanade East. These 
rallies and demonstrations which could be organized ata day's notice were 
necessary to keep the Party in fighting trim. Besides, the entire UCRC 
organizational apparatus could be converted into a perfect electioneering 
machine at a moment's notice. 

: Soralliesanddemonstrations werein order. Butnotasatyagraha. The 
splinter Leftist parties were crying forsatyagraha. The CPI wanted to care 
and not to care, to Sit still while giving an impression of a torrid refugee 
movement in progress. 

On 26 October 1958 the UCRC announced that a rally would be held 
atthe Maidan to consider the launching of a civil disobedience movement 
on 14 November. Next day the SBBS approached Anil Sinha, the acting 
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Secretary of the UCRC, to postpone its decision to launch direct action 
from 14 November till the SBBS convention due to be held on 19 and 20 
November, for the SBBS was hopeful of a joint SBBS-UCRC resistance 
movement against the despatch of camp refugees to Dandakaranya. Anil 
Sinha convened a meeting of the Executive Committee of UCRC to 
discuss the SBBS request. And it was decided that the decision of the 
Executive Committee would be placed before the representatives’ 
Convention ofall Leftist parties and individuals to be held at the University 
Institute Hall on 8 November. 7 

The rally held at the Maidan on 2 November may be regarded as the 
last truly UCRC rally. J.L. Chatterjee chaired the meeting. Speakers 
included , among others, Anil Sinha, Ramkrishna Mazumdar and Jyoti 
Basu. A resolution was passed denouncing the Dandakaranya scheme and 
reiterating the previous decision to start “Direct Action’ from 14 
November unless the Government agreed to rehabilitate all the 35,000 
families in the refugee camps within West Bengal. Anil Sinha declared 
that the refugees from East Bengal and the landless sons of the soil could 
unite and start a joint movement on a common demand for redistribution 
of land in the State and for bringing all fallow land under the plough. He 
pointed out that the land reform law which fixed a ceiling of 75 bighas of 
land for one individual should have created a Government land-pool of 
10,000 acres of land. Had the Act lowered the ceiling, there could have 
been 6 lakh acres of land at the disposal of the Government. Even the 
modest Government *land-pool made available to the Government by the 
Land Reform Act was not utilized for distribution among the landless in 
West Bengal. The UCRC had conducted almost a house to house enquiry 
to ascertain whether the landless share-croppers had received any land 
from the Government ‘land-pool’. Nobody had received any land. In the 
circumstances, Sinha argued that there should be no reason why the 
landless sons of the soil and the refugees should not be able to forge a 
common front. He added that there should be a radical change in the 
cconomic structure of the State so that the refugees who were regarded as 
liabilities might be transformed into assets of the State. The surplus fallow 
lands might be reclaimed, and the State industrialized with help from the 
Central Government. This would provide employment for 16 lakh 
unemployed youths of West Bengal. The Central Government was 
prepared to spend Rs. 100 crores for the Dandakaranya scheme. Yet one- 
fifth of that amont spent in West Bengal would stabilize the economy of 
the State. He characterized the government policy of closing down 
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the camps after a particular date as ‘economic strangulation’ of the 
refugees. 

Ramkrishna Mazumdar (FB) spoke in the same vein. The West 
Bengal Government was following a policy of ‘divide and rule’ to cause 
asplit in the ‘militant unity’ of refugees and landless sons of the soils. He 
declared that the ensuing movement would be in facta national movement 
for the reconstruction of West Bengal. He pointed out that by national 
reconstruction he meant reclamation and redistribution of land and 
industrialization which should go together for the economic stability of the 
State. Thus the refugee movement could be transformed into a national 
movement. 

Suhrid Mallik Chowdhury (MFB), Chitta Basu (FB) and Subodh 
Banerjee (SUC) all warned the people that the Government was seeking 
tocreatea split between the refugees and the people of West Bengal. They 
emphasized that the refugees and the landless peasants of West Bengal 
would fight shoulder to shoulder to usher in a new era. 

Jyoti Basu gave a virtuoso performance. The short staccato sentences 
and their biting sarcasm were like penetrating shafts. He began with the 
remark that the Congress was responsible for the partition of the country 
and hence it was answerable for all the miseries of the refugees. The 
Congress did not think itnecessary to consult the leaders of the Opposition 
parties before taking the vital decision of sending them to Dandakaranya. 
The Congress leaders had been crying themselves hoarse that the refugee 
problem should be kept above politics. Yet the decision to send the camp 
refugees to Dandakaranya was a political one. West Bengal was being 
cleansed of these refugees for the simple reason that they might vote Left 
in the next general elections. He emphatically asserted that the economic 
structure of West Bengal would not be thrown out of gear if 35,000 refugee 
families were given shelter in the State. He continued that the ensuing 
movement of the refugees would be a national movement and not a 
sectarian one. He pointed out that kisan committees at all levels would be 
integrated into refugec units so that the Government mightnot causea split 
among the peasants and the refugees. Incidentally, he observed that the 
CPI was not opposed to the Dandakaranya scheme if the refugees could be 
persuaded to go there. But the Party would fight tooth and nail against 
forced despatch of refugees. And the closure of the camps after the 
payment of six months’ cash doles to the refugees unwilling to go to 

Dandakaranya amounted virtually to their forced despatch by denying to 
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them the wherewithal to live. He concluded with the emphatic assertion 
that the CPI would support the movement in all possible ways.” 

It is necessary to bear in mind here that Jyoti Basu's declaration of 
unqualified support of the CPI to the ensuing refugee satyagraha was the 
pronouncement of the Secretary of the PC of the Party. He was the 
Secretary of the PC from 1951 to 1959. 

On (4 November) the PC of the CPI metatits office where the question 
of the UCRC satyagraha movement from 14 November was taken up as a 
special case. After prolonged discussion it arrived at an interesting 
decision : the Government would not remove the refugees from the camps 
before July 1959 and the camps would not be closed prior to that. It would 
be unwise and too early to start the movement from 14 November. It was 
therefore decided that the refugee comrades of thte UCRC, viz. Ambika 
Chakrabarti, Prankrishna Chakrabarti, Gopal Banerjee, Anil Sinha and 
others should prevail upon the UCRC constituents — BPI, SUC, RCPI (R), 
FB, DV—to defer the movement. But if these parties stuck to their 
decision to launch the movement from 14 Novermber, the CPI would 
participate in the movement for a day or two in order to avoid 
misunderstanding with the other Leftist parties and then tactfully 
withdraw from the movement. The PC was, however, hopeful that the 
proposed representaatives’ Convention of all Leftist parties and 
individuals on 8 November, before which the UCRC Executive 
Committee decision to start the movement from 14 November would be 
placed for approval, would in all probability defer the movement, ? 

All was therefore for the best in the best of all possible worlds. The 
Secretary of the PC had declaimed his part well in the November 2 rally 
and authoritatively announced his Party’s support for the refugee 
movement; in the PC meeting, where the Secretary was the prime mover, 
appropriate decisions had been taken so that the refugee movement 
scheduled for 14 Novermber did not reach the take-off stage ; the leading 
refugee comrades in the UCRC acting under the mandate of the PC would 
bring the UCRC constituents round to their way of thinking through a 
judicious mixture of persuasion and pressure ; the Party would exert its 
influence in the Convention of the representatives of the different 
democratic organizations and talk them into accepting the PC proposal for 
a postponement of the movement ; if all these steps failed, which was 
unlikely, and the UCRC stuck to its resolution, the CPI would scuttle it. 

The PC resolution left nothing to chance. It would not allow refugee 
tantrums to stand in the way of its prospects in the poll. The CPI had 
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already a massive refugee vote bank. One in every cight persons in West 
Bengal was a refugee and they would vote Left en masse. The object of 
the CPI was to make inroads upon the Congress vote bank in the 
countryside. The developing food crisis was precisely the issue which 

» could take the CPI to the countryside with a bang. It was the RSP which 
appeared to have first grasped the possibilities of the recurrent food crisis 
of the fifties and it had its own Famine Resistance Committee which 
created occasional stirs from which, however, the CPI was rigorously 
excluded. It was in the winter of 1958-1959 that the CPI seemed to have 
fully grasped the potential of a food movement for penetrating into the 
Congress stronghold. 

The CPI therefore thought it unwise to begin without enthusiasm a 
struggle with little chance of a successful issue in the foreseeable future. 
It preferred to keep the refugee question on the simmer for use at a more 
propitious time. 

Everything fell out as the PC had visualized. The Convention of the 
representatives of the different Leftand democratic organizations held on 

“8 November at the Indian Association Hall was chaired by Kapil 
Bhattacharyya. Jogen Mandol of the East Indian Refugee Council, who 
was specially invited to attend, supported a joint movement of all the 
refugee organizations. Jyoti Basu stated that he had already sent a copy of 
the resolutions adopted at the Maidan rally of 2 November to the Governor 
of West Bengal. He had received an interim reply and wasexpecting a final 
4 ply in a day or two. Besides, on Dr. Roy’s return from abroad there 
ould be further discussions with him. Jyoti Basu expressed the view that 
№ no amicable settlement was reached after negotiations with Dr. Roy, the 
# question of starting a movement would be taken up. The representatives 
‘| of the refugee organizations were requested to keep up the tempo of the 
‘agitation, 
The same night the refugee fraction of the PC met at its office and 
directed the CPI members of the UCRC to try to defer the date of the 
proposed “Direct Action’ for the sake of unity. Next day the Executive 
Committee of the UCRC met at its office. Gopal Banerjee moved a 
resolution proposing to postpone the ‘Direct Action’ scheduled to start on 
14 November, Jiban Lal Chatterjee vehemently opposed the resolution 
and there was no final decision in this mecting. Later he was prevailed 
upon to accept the resolution. The CPI thus shelved the movement 
Successfully, But even the CPI members of the UCRC did not know that 
the Party had decided on the abandonmentof the refugee movement. They 
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knew no more than was necessary for them to know, namely, the 
postponementof the movement forthe sake ofa joint movement with other 
refugee organizations. The UCRC leaders were aware that this was going 
to be the final movement for the rehabilitation of the refugees. They 
therefore proceeded to make brisk preparations for the anticipated 
movement by collecting funds, enrolling volunteers and organizing 
refugees through zonal meetings. On 19 November a meeting of the 
Calcutta District Committee of the UCRC was held where it was decided 
that four refugee conventions in refugee-concentrated areas of suburban 
Calcutta would be held for organizing the refugees. Anil Sinha of the 
UCRC published and circulated a Bengali booklet entitled ‘Why this 
“Direct Action" of the refugees ?? At another meeting of the Calcutta DC 
of the UCRC Santi Ganguly informed the members that the UCRC had 
issued directives to all its units to continue to sustain the agitation in 
support of the “Direct Action’. 

On 29 November at another meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the UCRC it was decided that the ‘Direct Action’ day would be fixed after 
ascertaining the results of the negotiation between the UCRC and the other 
refugee organizations on the onc hand, and the Leftistleaders and the Chief 
Minister on the other, which would take place on 7 December. Meanwhile, 
the UCRC held a series of meetings in the refugee-concentrated areas. 

On 9 December, at the Executive Committee meeting of the UCRC, 
Hemanta Bose who chaired the meeting disclosed that negotiations with 
Dr. Roy on 7 December had produced no results and that the proposed 
movement should start from 7 January 1959. The date was accepted by the 
meeting and it was decided that this should be adhered to even if other 
refugee organizations did not come forward to join the movement. A 
Central Action Committee was formed with Anil Sinha, Gopal Banerjee, 
Prankrishna Chakrabarti, Ramkrishna Mazumdar and Sailen Basu. The 
“Direct Action’ would take the form of the usual satyagraha. An Action 
Committee of the Calcutta DC of the UCRC was formed to conduct the 
movement in Calcutta.” 

The UCRC directed all its District Committees to form “action 
committees’ and to co-opt as many members on to the committees as they 
thought necessary. The Central Action Committee would draw up a 
programme for the movement. It was further decided that negotiations 
with other refugee organizations fora jointmoyment would continue. But 
if the negotiations failed the UCRC would go it alone. 
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Biswanath Mukherjee (DV) put his finger on the most vulnerable 
point of the UCRC. He expresed his doubt whether the movement would 
start at all on 7 January in spite of all these preparations. He pointed out 
that in the past several such dates were fixed and later postponed on some 
pretext or other. He blamed the UCRC and warned that if the UCRC 
pursued such dilly-dallying tactics, it would gradually lose its hold on the 
refugees.?! 

In a sense he was right. But it was not the UCRC which was 
procrastinating, but the CPI. And the CPI knew how to impose its will 
upon the UCRC. This is not to say that, given the favourable climate of 
opinion prevailing in the State regarding the Dandakaranya scheme, the 
projected movement would have been any more successful than the earlier 
ones. It could have been the last and most vehement protest against the 
Central Government's policy of rehabilitation had the CPI participated 
whole-heartedly in the movement. But the CPI did not think it was time 
forasectarian movement for the refugees. The Central Committee did not 
approve of itand advised the West Bengal Party to examine the issue at the 
PC level inviting members who were considered to have specialized 
knowledge on the subject. Accordingly, the PC meeting was held on 28 
November which was attended by fellow-travelling officers of the Indian 
Statistical Institute who gave a statistical anal ysis of the refugee situation. 
The meeting arrived at the decision that the Dandakaranya scheme ‘could 
not be rejected outright as there was sincerity of approach to the problem 
of the rehabilitation of the refugees in it’ 22 

It was now Jyoti Basu's tum to steerclear of this imbroglio. It was not, 
however, easy to call off the movement for which the UCRC had made 
extensive preparation. The DV and the SUC warned that the breach with 
the CPI would be complete if it backed out of the movement. Even the CPI 
members of the UCRC thought that the tempo for the movement had been 
raised so high that it would be extremely difficult for them to veer round 
in an opposite direction, 

Basu had another embarrassing matter on hand. There were 
allegations of embezzlement of government funds against Ambika 
Chakrabarti and he was under order of suspension from the Party. 
Personally Jyoti Basu was in favour of calling off the movement. His 
solution of the problem was a slow. tapering off ofthe momentum gathered 
by the UCRC. He was convinced that he could do so if the Government 
would go slow and would undertake to maintain the camp refugees for 
Some time more after the target date of closing down the camps. The Party 
had arrived at this decision by 4 December. 
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By 12 December, however, there was a sudden change in the attitude 
of the Party towards the refugee movement. The CPI expected the 
Government to give it some time to persuade the non-CPI constituents of 
the UCRC and the camp refugees to avoid a collision course with the 
Government. But the Government was in a hurry to be through with the 
endless refugee business. It was getting aggressive and started stopping 
doles in certain refugee camps and served notices that it was going to do 
the same in others. In the face of such impatience on the part of the 
Government Basu’s policy of tapering off the proposed movement was out 
of the question. The Party had to react appropriately in order to maintain 
its hold over the UCRC and thecamprefugees. The PC took up the gauntlet 
and directed even those party members who were not working on refugee 
fronts to take part in the movement. For once Samar Mukherjee did not 
have to bewail the lack of concern of the party members in other fronts in 
the refugee movement.* 

A General Body meeting of 150 party members was held on 9 
December in the Muslim Institute Hall. Samar Mukherjee reported the 
attitude of the PC towards the ensuing refugee movement. The PC was 
critical of the Dandakaranya scheme. Dandakaranya would not be a 
Bengali colony as was being widely proclaimed by the Goverment. There 
the Adibashis would outnumber the Bengalis. Dr. Roy's contention that 
he could not ignore the demands of the landless peasants of West Bengal 
also did not bear scrutiny. The Party was demanding only one lakh acres 
outof ten lakh acres of surplus fallow land available in West Bengal for the 
camp refugees. So nine lakh acres of surplus land would still remain for 
distribution among the landless in West Bengal, The Party would not stand 
in the way of willing refugees going to Dandakaranya, but not a single 
refugee must be coerced to go there and doles must not be stopped till they 
were rehabilitated. The PC had decided, Mukherjee continued, to give a 
national character to the movement which would start simultancously in 
Calcutta and the districts, The trade unions, women’s organizations, 
workers, peasants and students would be mobilzed for the movement. The 
Party would give it the shape of the anti-merger movement, Other Leftist 
parties, with the exception ofthe PSP, were expected to join the movement. 
He was hopeful that the Government would yield to the pressure of the 
movement. The movement would start from 7 January as decided earlier. "d 

The civil diobedience movement which began on 7 January took the 
form of carlier satyagrahas : rally at Wellington Square, the brief meeting, 
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garlanding of batches of refugees who would courtarrestat the junction of 
Old Court House Street and Esplanade East. It continued till 18 February 
when it was withdrawn. It was called off not because the Government 
conceded the UCRC demands. It was unable to proceed any more under 
its own steam as by the time the satyagraha ended the CPI had taken it in 
tow by virtually eliminating the other Leftist parties within the UCRC and 
draining out all the energy and initiative of the refugee Communist 
leadership of the UCRC. A glance through the minutes of the meetings of 
the UCRC and those of the Refugee Sub-Commitee of the PC would reveal 
how the CPI reduced the UCRC to an appendage of the Party through a 
chorus of double-speak by the Party. Let us consider the meeting of the 
Refugee Sub-Committee of the PC held оп 11 January 1959 at64 A Lower 
Circular Road. Jyoti Basu chaired the meeting. The follwing important 
members of the Party were present : Hare Krishna Konar, MLA, Bhavani 
Sen, Radhika Banerjee, Gopi Saha, Naresh Dasgupta of Howrah, Kunja 
Dasgupta of Hooghly, Bhupesh Gupta, MP, Gopal Banerjee, Sailen Basu, 
Prankrishna Charabarti, Anil Sinha, J.M. Каш and others. 

Anil Sinha initiated the discussion on the refugee satyagraha. He 
complained that although numerous refugees were available for 
satyagraha, only a handful of people were being allowed to offer 
satyagraha. He wanted to know the reasons for this policy. Prankrishna 
Chakrabarti replied that the satyagraha was expected to be a protracted 
one. Hence this controlled release of volunteers for the satyagraha, 
although there was a reserve of 25,000 volunteers at the disposal of the 
UCRC. 

Jyoti Basu declared that the satyagraha would be carried on so long as 
the Government didnotcome toterms with the UCRC. But he immediately 
added a rider that the UCRC should spell out the length to which it was 
ready to push the movement. 

Bhavani Sen assured the meeting that the volunteers of the ‘Krishak 
Samiti’s were awaiting the directive of the Krishak Sabha to join the 
movement. He stated that the Krishak Sabha would shortly discuss the 
question of its participation in the refugee movement and intimate its 
decision to the PC. 

Bhupesh Gupta supported Bhavani Sen and suggested that the PC 
should invite the party members on the Central Action Committee of the 
UCRC to participate in the Kishan Council meeting: It was ultimately 
decided to convene a joint meeting of the party members serving on the 
Central Action Committee and in the Provincial Krishak Sabha on 17 
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January. The decision of the meeting would be placed before the PC and 
the Refugee Sub-Committee for drawing up a final programme of action 
for the satyagraha movement." 

Itappears that the joint meeting did take place and decision for a joint 
Kishan-refugee rally to be held on 24 January was taken. 

Meanwhile Jyoti Basu wrotea letter to the Prime Minister demanding 
his personal intervention to resolve the crisis. The Prime Minister in his 
reply simply reiterated the Government’s stand to close the camps by 31 
July and discontinue the cash doles from that date. Bhupesh Gupta next 
wrote to the Prime Minister and the UCRC hoped that Dr. Roy might call 
for a truce and negotiations. But nothing happened.” 

The UCRC therefore had to continue the satyagraha for an indefinite 
period as the Government seemed to be set on not noticing the movement. 
It simply carried away the demonstrators in prison vans when they tried to 
pierce the police cordon at the junction of Old Court House Street and 
Esplanade East. The movement did not attract popular attention either. 
The periodic satyagrahas organized by the UCRC or the SBBS were 
becoming a part of the Calcutta scenario. If Calcutta could tolerate daily 
processions and consequent traffic-jams, brick-batting, police lathi- 
charges and even occasional bullets, it could bear with a hullabaloo created 
by several hundred refugees in rags at Esplanade East. The UCRC 
movement had fallen into a fixed and predictable groove. It required 
political inventiveness of the highestorderto break outof the rutof the civil 
disobedience movements. But CPI ‘commandism’ now prevailed in the 
UCRC and it was no longer free to make its own decisions. 

The Leftist parties within the UCRC were in favour of a policy of 
confrontation with the Government and wanted to give a violent 
orientation to the movement, Indu Ganguly, the expelled member of the 
CPI, who had joined the DV, denounced the CPI policy of negotiations 
with the Government, for its object was not the rehabilitation of the 
refugees but the ‘guddee’ in the nextelections. So it did not want to lose 
popular support in West Bengal by a violent agitation. Other Leftist 
constituents were inclined to agree with Ganguly. But the CPI remained 
firm in its determination to steer the UCRC along a path which was in 
conformity with the political line of the CPI. Yetitdid not succeed inspite 
of the brave words of Bhavani Sen and Bhupesh Gupta «o activate the 
Krishak Sabha in support of the movement of the refugees. i 

It was clear to the CPI that, in view of the prevailing climate of 
favourableopinion regarding the Dandakaranya scheme, a purely negative 
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attitude to the scheme and sticking out for the rehabilitation of the camp 
refugees in West Bengal would be self-defeating. A peaceful agitation for 
an indefinite period of time would not disturb the Government and deter 
it from its course, Altematively a violent movement of the refugees 
without popular support would assume a sectarian character and the 
Government would have no difficulty in suppressing the movement. It was 
evident that neither a policy of peaceful satyagraha nor a policy of violent 
clashes would have achieved the UCRC objective of economic 
rehabilitation of the camp refugees within West Bengal. 

The obvious policy which the UCRC should have followed was one 
of critical and constructive appraisal of the Dandakaranya scheme. It 
should have put forward the demand for the survey of the Dandakayanya 
area by a UCRC team. In that case it could have located the areas where 
the families could be rehabilitated and formulated plans for the 
construction of dams for irrigating the arid lands of the area and for 
marketing of agricultural products. Itcould have insisted on overseeing the 
transportation of 155,000 persons through the Mana group of transit camps 
to Dandakaranya. Itcould have ensured that there was no hustled despatch 
of the entire population at one leap but phased and planned transfer of these 
people to their rehabilitation centres at Dandakaranya through transit 
camps properly equipped for receiving them. It could have demanded to 
be associated with the entire implementation process of the scheme. That 
would have strengthened the hands of Dr. Roy and it was not unlikely that 
he would have succeeded in convincing Nehru that it would be unwise to 
place the entire responsibility for such a gigantic act of transplantation in 
the hands of the bureaucracy. The association of the natural leaders of the 
refugees with this new creative adventure might have made all the 
difference between inspired growth of a new human society imbued with 
new ideas and stagnating groups of humans seized with decimating 
despair, The implementation of the Dandakaranya scheme could have 
been a united affair of all the refugee organizations and the Leftist parties, 
including the CPI, with refugee leaders in leadership positions of the 
migrating groups with the masterful backing of Dr. Roy behind them. 
Instead, the gaze of the CPI as well as that of the other Leftist parties was 
riveted on the nextelections and Ministry-making and ultimately there was 
ап abject surrender of the helpless and leaderless camp refugees to a 
faceless bureaucracy and the repetition of the immeasurable suffering 
which they endured when they hit the government camps in West Bengal 
after their uprooting. 
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The suspension and removal of Ambika Chakrabarti from the post of 
Secretary of the UCRC and the violation by the CPI of the UCRC tradition 
that no single party would have a majority of seats in the Executive 
Committee of the UCRC had created such a situation that the Leftist 
constituents of the UCRC felt that they could serve no useful purpose by 
staying within the UCRC. During almost a decade of its existence there 
had been plenty of infighting among the different constituents of the 
UCRC. But the final decisions arrived at had all been the result of a 
consensus. But now when the CPI was in complete control of the UCRC, 
the consensus had to be an acceptance of the will of the CPI. It was time 
for the UCRC constituents to quit the UCRC. 

On 2 February 1959 Hemanta Kumar Bose, the UCRC President, 
resigned, In his letter of resignation he complained that there was no 
reason why he should work under the banner of the UCRC any more as the 
CPI held the UCRC in its thrall. The resignation of Hemanta Kumar Bose 
was followed by that of Apurbalal Mazumdar (FB) who joined Jogen 
Mandal’s EIRC. Santi Ganguly (FB), another important member of 
UCRC, also resigned. The EIRC, the FB and the PSP-sponsored SBBS 
now joined their forces, The DV and the SUC soon left the UCRC, The 
UCRC as a composite body of Left and democratic parties was dead, At 
a meeting of the Central Action Committee of the UCRC on 15 February, 
Anil Sinha performed the obsequies. He stated that following the decision 
of the FB to cooperate with the EIRC and the SBBS and the Government's 
measure suspending the cash doles of the camp refugees for their 
participation in the present agitation, the movement had received a set- 
back. The movement should therefore be suspended from 18 February and 
the UCRC should closely watch the developments.” 

The Refugee Sub-Committee of the PC met at 64/A Lower Circular 
Road but there was difference of opinion and the meeting was adjourned 
till 12 February.” 

On 12 February the meeting endorsed the decision of the Central 
Action Committee to suspend the movement from 18 February 1959. On 
18 February there was a mass rally of the refugees at Wellington Square 
where, after a meeting, a deputation of the important leaders of the UCRC 
Submitted a memorandum to the Chief Minister. The refugees were 
advised to resort to gherao tactics locally for the restoration of. doles. Itwas 
unthinkable fora UCRC rally to adoptsuch an obsequious resolution. The 
UCRC was dead. The rally of 18 February was a requiem for the UCRC 
that was once so vibrantly alive and had so profoudly changed the political 
Situation in West Bengal. 
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REHABILITATION WORK IN WEST BENGAL : 
A REVIEW 


Rehabilitation policy of the Government of India. 


The distinctive characteristic of the Bengali refugees is their culture- 
consciousness. Wherever they settled, the Bengali refugees remained 
firmly rooted to their language and culture. During the early days of British 
rule the Bengalis had been the first to be intiated into the mysteries of the 
English language. As the British power expanded, they followed the 
British into their newly conquered territories. They functioned asa native 
professional class in these territories. They had no thought of returning to 
Bengal. Yet they tended to become a self-sufficient community with rigid 
mores which kept them apart from the people in their areas of settlement. 
They cherished their language and literature, and their distinctive religion. 
The hallmark of a Bengali seulement in Indiaisa Kali temple and a Bengali 
literary society. 

In this sense the Bengalis, as Hiranmoy Banerjee observes!, are 
comparable to the Jews. They havea deep-seated nostalgia in their mental 
make-up. The immigrant Bengali mind, like the Jewish, is obsessed by the 
idea of afinal home-coming, of a return to take rest on the lap of the mother. 
The immigrant never accepted a final break with the mother country. 

The reluctance of the East Pakistan refugees to leave West Bengal for 
inhospitable Bihar, Orissa and Dandakaranya can to a very large extent be 
explained by a lively apprehension of possible loss of their identity as a 
distinct cultural group. The refugees who took shelter in government 
camps during the disturbed fifties were mostly agriculturists, and 
craftsmen and artisans allied to agriculture. The vast majority of them 
came of a virile peasant stock, called Namasudras, who lived in closed 
peasant societies. Although the more talented among them took advantage 
of the opportunities for higher education and employment reserved for the 
scheduled castes and were often co-opted by the upper class Hindus, the 
vast majority of the Namasudras remained virtually unlettered. Their 
natural leaders in East Bengal were the town-based Hindu urban middle 
class, most of whom had migrated to India before the Muslims launched 
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their savage attack on the Namasudra community in 1950 and thereafter. 
The leaderless Namasudra peasants fled the country and ultimately found 
themselves in government relief camps in West Bengal and elsewhere in 
India. 

They were excellent cultivators and fishermen. In the suffocating 
atmosphere of reliefcamps they found life completely insupportable. They 
missed the wide fields and the broad streams. In the relief camps, where 
they lived huddled together, they were seized with a killing despair which 
was heightened by the perception that they were unwanted in their own 
land and that they would be transferred to alien lands and settled on 
difficult terrain unfit for cultivation. 

The initial reluctance to brave the unknown dangers ofan inhospitable 
climate and terrain could have been overcome, had the dispersion from the 
camps beena planned transfer to areas of resettlement adequately prepared 
beforchand for their rehabilitation. In fact, it was no more than a simple 
shaking off of the burden of camp refugees and sending them to the 
wilderness of an exile where they would forever be beyond the glare of 
publicity and the contamination of radical political ideas. There in those 
camps far removed from human habitation and the pale of civilization they 
were treated with cold contempt by haughty officials. They went in 
constant dread of officials and died in their hundreds. Finally, when life 
lostall meaning and death all terror, they deserted their Devil’s Islands and 
returned to Howrah, if only to die. For even death in West Bengal was 
preferable to the animal existence in the camps surrounded by the 
incarnated hate and contempt of the officials and of the local population. 

That the Government pushed them outside West Bengal without a 
settled rehabilitation policy is clear from the evidence of the Secretary to 
the Central Ministry of Rehabilitation to the Estimates Committee to the 
following effect.? 

The policy of the Government of India in regard to rehabilitation, in 
the earlier stages at least, had really been very fluid. In the first few years 
there was a feeling that the two Bengals were a very different proposition 
and that culturally, by language and by tradition, the two areas were so 
close to each other that the people would ultimately go back to their 
respective homes. On account of this feeling the progress of rehabilitation 
in West Bengal was toa very great extent not satisfactory for a number of 
years. In fact, there were no firm policies. While ad hoc assistance was 
being given to the people to settle down in these places, no serious effort 
to prepare schemes on a well-thought-out basis with a view to providing 
them economic rehabilitation was made. It is only some time in 1955 
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and thereafter that the Government of India really settled down to tackle 
the problem of displaced persons from East Pakistan on a rational basis. 
The basis was that wherever rehabilitation was provided, in whatever 
avenue, whether in agriculture or in small trade, it should be provided on 
an economic basis. 

The Secretary’s statement shows that the Central Government gave 
only mindless ad hoc assistance to the East Pakistan refugees in the shape 
of loans. It had no rehabilitation policy. The financial assistance was for 
their maintenance, not for their economic rehabilitation. The Government 
hoped that they would go back to their homes. There was no rational basis 
for sucha hope. There was no instance ofa sizeable section of these people 
returning to their homes and staying there for any length of time. The 
influx did not stop for any significant period. The Estimates Committee 
calculated that, according to official figures, 41.17 lakh persons migrated 
during the period. 1946-583. There was no change in the policy of the 
Government of Pakistan during this period either, Itis clear from the pages 
of The Story of Rehabilitation, published by the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation, Government of India, thatatevery stage in the negotiations 
on the problems of the refugees of the Eastern and Western regions the 
Government of India was baffled by the obstructive tactics of the Pakistan 
Government. In the Western wing the outstanding issues could be fi inally 
settled because of the conciliatory approach and adaptability of the 
Government of India, In the Eastern wing the policies of the two 
Governments were not only different but opposite. While Nehru was 
seeking the return of the migrant Hindus and Muslims to their respective 
homes, which involved a two-way traffic of the migrants, the Pakistan 
Government wanted an outflow of the Hindus from East Pakistan. Nehru 
sought to stop the influx by the Pact of 1950. It effectively stopped the 
outflow of the Muslims from West Bengal and paved the way forthe return 
of the Muslim migrants from East Pakistan to their homes, Thus the Pact 
simply allowed the Pakistan Government to unburden itself of the load of 
Muslim refugees in East Pakistan. It provided an excellent opportunity for 
Pakistan to continue her policy of Squeezing out the Hindus from East 
Pakistan and at the same time sending back the Muslim migrants to their 
homes. The Pakistan Government appeared to have correctly read the 
mind of Nehru. He was the. performing flea at the world stage, leading the 
newly awakened countries of Asia and Africa. He had a pathological 
craving for maintaining his secularist and modernist image, for he was the 
mediator par excellence between the East and the West. Aboveall, he was 
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deeply involved in Kashmir, and according to him, ‘the issues of Bengal 
and Kashmir were interlinked’*. This was so because Kashmir, his own 
country, must remain part of India. In order to retain Muslim majority 
Kashmir within India it was necessary to controvert the logic of the two- 
nation theory by playing down what he regarded as the senseless 
hullaballoo of the Bengali Hindus. Besides, he was already aware of the 
growing disaffection and Left orientation of the Bengali Hindus — the 
south Calcutta by-election gave him quite a fright — and he banked upon 
the Muslims who represented what may be called captive votes for the 
Congress in the West Bengal countryside. He might also have taken the 
long view and hoped that for its geographical absurdity East Pakistan 
would be an easily separable commodity. 

Whatever his calculations might have been, Nehru was determined to 
wish away the slimy and crawling Bengali refugees. He refused to 
recognize the ceaseless influx from East Pakistan, and decided to keep the 
migrants on doles until they returned to their homes. He would not admit 
that they were victims of communal violence. The land hunger of the 
Muslim peasants, economic persecution, the determination of the up-and 
- coming Muslim middle class to push the dominant Hindu middle class 
out of the country and finally resort to the usual solution of the minority 
problem in an Islamic country through massacre and bag-and-baggage 
expulsion — these were the compulsions behind the continuous migration. 
Never for a moment did Nehru give any thought to these factors which 
forced the Bengali Hindus to take a leap in the dark. He simply reiterated 
time and again that the influx was a disaster. The migration from West 
Pakistan was a disaster too. That was, however, a reparable disaster. But 
the migration from East Pakistan was an irreparable disaster. It was really 
unfair when he had such a burning issue like Kashmir on his hands. 

With Nehru refusing to make up his mind in regard to these unwanted 
people, Dr Roy did whatever he could with the loans which the Central 
Government made available to him. During the period March 1950 to 
December 1950, 2,52,400 refugees (50,480 refugee families) took shelter 
in government camps.” The Government decided that all able-bodied 
refugees in the camps would be given rehabilitation by 30 April 1951.5 It 
was a formidable task. Six thousand of these refugee families were 
regarded as permanent liabilities of the Government, for the heads of these 
families were either old or disabled men or women. That left 44,480 
families who had to be given rehabilitation.’ The figure was three-and-a- 
half times as large as the number of rehabilitable families in the camps in 
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1949. The task of finding land for the settlement of camp refugees had also 
become harder, The West Bengal Land Development and Planning Act 
(Act XXI of 1948) had provided for quick acquisition of land at rates 
prevailing in 1946. Obviously this meant that the owner had to accept 
compensation at a rate considerably lower than the current market price. 
But in spite of this Act the acquisition of land became extremely difficult 
in the face of the collective opposition of the landowners. They exerted 
Pressure on the Government for not applying this Act for the acquisition 
of land. Ultimately the Government could apply this Act when the 
landowners did not object to it. Which meant that the Government 
acquired precious little. 

The Governmnt tried to implement four rehabilitation schemes for 
agriculturists in rural areas, viz. (1) Type scheme, (2) Union Board 
scheme; (3) Barujibi Scheme; and (4) Horticultural scheme. There were 
three schemes for non-agriculturists in rural areas, viz. (1) Type scheme; 
(2) Union Board scheme; and (3) Variant of Union Board scheme. These 
schemes will be discussed in detail later in this chapter. For the present it 
may be stated that all these schemes, with the exception of the Type 
scheme, were purely tentative. Through them the Government sought to 
explore the possibility of acquiring land without resorting to Act XXI of 
1948. Under the Type scheme ther efugees were given land acquired by the 
Government or they themselves purchased land with loans from the 
government. They were also granted loans for house-building, agriculture 
and small trade. Under the Union Board scheme the Government sought 
toresettle the refugees with the cooperation of the Union Board presidents 
and under the supervision of the Union Boards in West Bengal villages. 
Under the Variant of Union Board scheme non-agriculturists were settled 
on large blocks of waste land on payment of ‘salami’. The Barujibi and 
Horticultural schemes were attempts to rehabilitate agriculturists through 
betel-leaf cultivation and horticulture resectively. The emphasis of these 
schemes was not on economic rehabilitation — the Central Government 
was in two minds about the desirability of giving them economic 
rehabilitation — but on their dispersal from the government camps by 
providing hasty improvisations called houses. 

The schemes failed dismally. The real cause of the failure was the 
Government’s inability to realize that providing makeshift shelters was 
not enough and that gainful Occupation was necessary. The government 
policy of refugee resettlement put the cart before the horse. Gainful 
occupation was a prerequisite for refugee resettlement. But the: 
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Government was ina hurry. It wasthe Central Government's directive that 
the refugees should not be kept in idleness in relief camps. So the State 
Government hustled the refugees out of the camps and deposited them in 
work-site camps or in remote villages without pausing to consider whether 
they had the wherewithal to live. The Government policy of refugee 
resettlement was made up ofa series of mindless and hasty improvisations. 
Refugee rehabilitation was essentially a creative work, a graft of an 
uprooted population on an alien soil. Success in this difficult task 
presupposed an imaginative appreciation of the minds and needs of the 
uprooted. But the Government was preoccupied with emptying the relief 
camps of their content of unsavoury persons. Indeed, the government 
policy gave an overwhelming impression that the refugees were in the 
way. This impression persisted even when the Government undertook 
rehabilitation work, for it tried to solve by certain simple expedients what 
was essentially a moral and human problem. Besides, the politics of the 
Establishment made the Government extremely near-sighted and it 
ignored the schemes which were submitted for its consideration by refugee 


organizations. 


The UCRC Approach Papers to Rehabilitation Planning. 


The UCRC submitted to the Government its memorandum in July 
1952. In November 1952 the Government appointed a Fact Finding 
Committee for undertaking a review of relief and rehabilitation work in 
West Bengal. The Committee was required to submit its report to a 
Committee of Ministers, whichitdid іп 1953. The Committee of Ministers 
submitted its recommendations in 1954 in the light of the report of the Fact 
Finding Committee. The constructive approach of the UCRC would be 
clear from the fact that its criticisms and suggestions coincided with those 
of the Fact Finding Committee and the Committee of Ministers. 

The UCRC memorandum was the result of an extensive and 
painstaking survey conducted by acommittee appointed by the UCRC. It 
should be borne in mind that beyond the hurried sample survey conducted 
by the Indian Statistical Institute at the instance of the Fact Finding * 
Committee, the State Government undertook no comprehensive survey of 
the refugee population in the State. 

The memorandum noted at the outset that the Government's practice 
of assessing the progress of rehabilitation from the amount of money spent 
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оп it was wrong. The proper basis of a correct assessment should be the 
extent of economic rehabilitation of the refugees. It also pointed out that 
rehabilitation administration, however efficient and sympathetic, would 
not be in a position to solve the formidable problem of rehabilitating 
millions of refugees if the schemes of rehabilitation were not the right ones. 
The Government regarded the provision for permanent shelter for a 
refugee as a first step towards his rehabilitation. The question of gainful 
occupation came next. This was a wrong policy. It gave priority to the 
issue of shelter. Gainful occupation was, according to the Government, 
secondary. The memorandum pointedly mentioned that unreal schemes of 
rehabilitation stemmed from this irrational outlook. 

Secondly, there was no integrated plan for the economic rehabilitation 
of the refugees. The schemes were devised piecemeal and were unrelated 
to the economy of West Bengal. They were not part of a general plan for 
the development of the economy of West Bengal as a whole. In fact, the 
rehabilitation policy of the Government boiled down to one round of loan 
—and that too in driblets — for house-building and then another round for 
Starting agriculture and small trade without any consideration of the 
viability of agriculture and small trade in the locality of the residence of the 
Іоапееѕ. Such a policy was foredoomed to failure. It involved fruitless 
expenditure of large sums of money, and thousands of refugee families 
were caught in its toils. The important thing was to provide the refugee 
families with a means of livelihood, and the rest would have followed. The 
memorandum also emphasized that ‘all the schemes of rehabilitation 
should have been executed as far as possible with the labour of the 
refugees’, which would have involved them in the implementation process 
of the schemes. 

The Government persistently refused to seek popular involvement їп 
the formulation and implementation processes of the rehabilitation 
schemes. Popular participation would have exposed the flaws in the 
schemes in proper time, mitigated the sufferings of thousands of refugee 
families, prevented wasteful expenditure of public money, and reduced 
nepotism, bribery and corruption in the Rehabilitation Directorate. 

The memorandum then proceeded to detail the prerequisites of a 
comprehensive plan for rehabilitation. These were : (1) determination of 
the amount of work leftundone by the previous schemes; (2) ascertainment 
of the exact number of refugees in the State; and (3) a clear idea of the 
amount of land available for the settlement of the refugees. 
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The Government was found wanting on all these counts. It did not 
make any estimate of the total number of refugees and the total amount of 
available surplus land through proper surveys. For an estimate of the 
number of refugees it relied on the 1961 Census figure. But the total 
number of refugees in West Bengal was greater than the Census figure of 
1961. For among the bonafide refugees there were many who did not 
declare themselves refugees. 

The rehabilitation schemes relied on data unsupported by valid 
statistics, which made the planuing process a clumsy and half-hearted one. 
The implementation process was impeded by protracted and unpopular 
proceedings for acquisition of land and a reluctant and listless distribution 
of loans in driblets over a long period of time through what is quaintly 
called Type loans without any concern for their proper utilization. 
Acquisition of land was unpopular because it sought to acquire land under 
cultivation from all sections, including small peasants. The emphasis, in 
the opinion of the UCRC, should have been on the acquisition of land from 
big landlords and that would have secured for the Government the willing 
co-operation of the people. But the policy of indiscriminate acquisition of 
land from all sections enabled persons with a vested interest in land to 
organize the people against acquisition of land for the refugees. 

It was agreed in all quarters that there was dearth of land under 
cultivation in the State, Yet there was plenty of fallow and waste land 
which could be brought under cultivation through reclamation and 
irrigation. Such land should have been acquired for rehabilitation 
schemes. According to the UCRC, the local opposition would have been 
muted if refugees were settled on reclaimed land. * 

But the Government met with unexpected legal hurdles in the way of 
acquisition of land. The Land Development and Planning Act of 1948 
provided for acquisition of land at rates prevalent in 1946, Buta Supreme 
Court ruling declared ultra vires of the Constitution the compensation 
payable on the basis of the market valucof land as on December 1946, This 
made acquisition of land extremely difficult. The memorandum therefore 
suggested that the Constitution should be amended for acquisition of land 
at a reasonable price. It should be noted here that the Committee of 
Ministers subsequently made the same recommendation. 


А 

* Subsequently it was found out that the local opposition was muted in the sense that the 
local people waited till reclamation of waste land was completed with refugee labour. 
Then they were led by the Congress as well as the CPI to deprive the refugees of 
the reclaimed land. 
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The memorandum then drew up an outline plan for the economic 
rehabilitation of both categoris of refugees — agriculturists as well as non- 
agriculturists. 


Plan for agriculturists 


(1) Fallow and waste land should be quickly acquired and reclaimed 
with the labour of the refugees. These refugees should be lodged in work- 
site camps adjacent to the land marked out for their settlement. All 
facilities for land development should be made available to them. 
Assistance for their economic rehabilitation should also be granted after 
the work of land development was completed. 

(2) Schemes of village reconstruction, including education, rural 
health and hygiene, irrigation of land, and small-scale industries should 
also be undertaken by the Government. Hundreds of such schemes drawn 
up by the refugees themselves had already been submitted to the 
Government. These schemes, if found viable, should be implemented and 
refugees involved in their implementation. The implementation of these 
schemes from below would generate enthusiasm among those for whom 
the schemes were intended, which is the most important precondition for 
the success of any rehabilitation scheme, 

(3) Some non-agriculturist families who formed an integral part of 
village economy, viz *blacksmiths, potters, school teachers, fishermen, 
village doctors, etc. should be mixed with agriculturist families in 
appropriate numbers and sent for rehabilitation with agriculturist families. 
The Committee of Ministers also recommended the establishment of 
'composite' colonies consisting of suitable proportions of agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists.* 


Plan for Non-agriculturist Families 


Non-agriculturist families should be provided with gainful 
Occupation and houses in and around their place of work. The 
indiscriminate grant of business loans should be avoided, for the refugees 
found it difficult to make a fruitful use of business loans. Although 
business loans should not be altogether withdrawn, non-agriculturists 
should be given suitable employment. Employment opportunities should 
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be created for them by establishing State-owned industries and by 
encouraging private industrialists to set up industries in the private sector. 
Along with big industrial enterprises for the production of textile goods, 
automobiles, electrical cables, dynamos and generators, etc. the 
Government should sponsor small-scale industries for manufacture of 
machine tools, plastics, combs, paper, pen, radio, hosiery goods and tools 
for agriculture. There should be market research for assessing the internal 
marketing potential of these commodities. The planning and supervision 
of these industries should not be the responsibility of the Rehabilitation 
Departmentalone. The Department of Industries should also be associated 
with it. The sites for industries should be selected in areas with high 
refugeeconcentration, The Committee of Ministers also recommended the 
setting up of cottage industries and co-operative societies under the 
guidance and with the assistance of the State Industries and Co-operative 


Department.? 


Relief and Work-site Camps 


The memorandum discouraged the practice of keeping the refugees in 
enforced idleness in the relief camps. These should be closed down as 
quickly as possible. It noted that the majority of work-site camps no longer 
served the purpose for which they had been set up. These camps were not 
maintained for the implemention of rehabilitation schemes for refugees 
lodged in them. The refugees in the work-site camps were treated as a 
captive labour force. They were moved from place to place mainly for 
earth-cutting. The basic purpose of the work-site camps — the economic 
rehabilitation of the refugees at a site adjacent to the camp — appeared to 
have been forgotten. It was therefore natural that the disappointed and 
dispirited refugees should develop a spirit of resistance to work. The 
confusion in the work-site camps was further confounded by repressive 
measures. The memorandum suggested the following measures for the 
proper functioning of the work-site camps : 


(1) The work-site camps should be located at the site of rehabilita- 


tion. 
(2) The number of refugees lodged in the work-site camps should 
coincide with the numberof refugees to be rehabilitated at the site 


after the completion of developmental work. 
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` (8) The ref ugees should be acquainted with the details of the whole 
scheme. 
(4) Suitable work and, if necessary, subsidy should be given to the 
refugee families. The wage rate should be fair. 
(5) Theliving conditions in the work-site camps should be improved, 
and necessary arrangements for accommodation, drinking water 
and medical care should be made. 


Rehabilitation outside West Bengal 


The inability of the Government of West Bengal to acquire land and 
provide gainful occupation for the refugees convinced many that West 
Bengal had reached the saturation point in respect of refugees and could 
contain no more of them. Soa large number of refugees were sent outside 
West Bengal with catastrophic results. The total failure of government 
rehabilitation efforts in Bihar and Orissa was due to the simple fact that 
there were norehabilitation schemes. When they were sentto these States, 
the prevailing idea was to cleanse West Bengal of a huge and expendable 
human mass. Other reasons were unfamiliar and difficult environmental 
conditions, hostility of the local population, and the hauteur and derisive 
contempt of the government officials, Naturally most of them retumed to 
West Bengal, hoping that they would at least get sympathy, if not anything 
else, in their own land, They were wrong. Neither sympathy nor anything 
else was forthcoming from the Government, although their own 
organizations, the UCRC in particular, immediately took up their cause. 
Meetings, processions and demonstrations at the gates of Auckland 
House and the House of the Chief Minister were organized until the 
Government accommodated them in camps and restored the doles, 
although the quantity of doles was reduced as a penalty for their supposed 
delinquency. 

The memorandum stated that it was ridiculous to penalize the 
refugees for desertion when desertion was practically the only alternative 
to extinction, though perhaps from the Government’s point of view that 
should have been the more sensible course for them to adopt. The UCRC 
demanded that there should be an enquiry into the causes that led to the 
failure of the so-calledrehabilitation measures, and subsequent desertions. 
The memorandum Suggested that the refugees could be sent outside West 
Bengal if the measures mentioned below were taken beforehand. 
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(1) Rehabilitation outside West Bengal should be in areas contigu- 
ous to West Bengal. 

(2) The refugees should be sent outside to implement definite 
rehabilitation schemes. 

(3) Therefugees should be given full opportunity to develop their life 
in their area of resettlement in their own national way. 


The memorandum did not forget the deserters from Union Board and 
Variant of Union Board schemes. Failure of these schemes threw them 
into utter destitution. The refugees could not be held responsible for their 
failure. The schemes were such as were bound to fail. They were mere 
will-o’-the-wisps for luring the refugees into exile in remote villages. 
Desertion was imposed upon them by hunger. The Government direction 
to stay where they were was a sentence of death. They deserted their 
rehabilitation sites and the Government in high dudgeon treated them as 
untouchables. The memorandum suggested that desertion should be 
stopped at the rehabilitation sites by timely assistance, and not by harsh 
treatment at the gate of Auckland House. Desertion from rehabilitation 
sites in or outside West Bengal should get the benefit of fresh adjustment. 


Rehabilitation Administration. 


The memorandum suggested far-reaching changes in rehabilitation 
administration. It was well-known that relationship strains between 
Central and State Governments were holding up the sanction and 
implementation of rehabilitation schemes. It recommended that the State 
Government should be given full powers to plan and execute schemes and 
to modify them in the implementation process. The Central Government 
should oversee the work of the State rehabilitation committees at different 
levels and prevent abuse of power by the State Government. 


An Alternative Proposal for Refugee Rehabilitation : 
the Second Memorandum of the UCRC. 


here to anticipate the views of the UCRC on the 
the refugees outside West Bengal. The UCRC 
‘An Alternative Proposal for 


It will be convenient 
controversy over sending 
submitted a second memorandum entitled 
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Rehabilitation of Refugees in West Bengal’ to Dr. B.C. Roy on 11 August 


1958. The Government policy of sending refugees outside West Bengal 
was based on the apparently irrefutable ground that West Bengal had 
reached the saturation point in respect of refugee rehabilitation and hence 
refugees could only be given rehabilitation outside West Bengal in areas 
with greater absorption potential. The memorandum countered the 
Government contention that West Bengal had no capacity for absorbing 
any more refugees, The UCRC prepared the memorandum after a careful 
survey of the number of camp refugees and of the amount of reclaimable 
waste and fallow landavailable in West Bengal. The UCRC’s reasons for 
arriving at this conclusion are stated below. 

The UCRC survey of the camp population revealed that the actual 
number of camp refugees exceeded the government estimate in the 
available Rehabilitation Ministry document (No.1/18/58H4C). The 
Central Government's estimate of the total camp population was 2.61 
lakhs, while the UCRC figure was 2.76 lakhs. The break-up of the UCRC 
estimate of the total popultion in different camps is as under :!? 


Table.1 


Type of Camps Total population Number of families 


(a) Transit and 


colony camps 2.07 lakhs 41,200 
(b) P.L. camps and 

infirmaries аа 10,400 
(с) Vagrants’ camps .08 „ 2,000 


(d) Sealdah platforms .07 


Total: 2.76 lakhs 55,535 


Of these 55,535 families, 10,400 were inmates of P.L. Camps / 
Infirmaries. Careful screening of these families showed that no more than 
half of these families, i.e. 5,200 families were rehabilitable. So the number 
of rehabilitables came down to 50,000 of whom 35 ,000 were agriculturists 
and the rest non-agriculturists. Of these 35,000 agriculturist families, the 
number of families who had executed Bynanamas or were willing to do so 
for land chosen by themselves under the Bynanama scheme was 16,096. 
An analysis of the Bynanamas pending with the Government for scrutiny 
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and approval showed that 13,276 families could be released immediately ` 
from government camps for rehabilitation. Assuming that 30 per cent of 
these families were non-agriculturists, at least 9,687 families could own 
land through the Bynanama scheme. Hence the number of agriculturist 
families for whom land had to be acquired within West Bengal totalled 
25,318. Thus the major task for the rehabilitation programme, according 
to the Alternative Proposal, was the following." 


(a) Acquistion of land for about 25,318 agriculturist families ; 

(b) Generation of employment for about 15,000 non-agriculturist 
families; 

(c) Provision for housing and other rehabilitation assistance for 
40,318 families; 


Under the government scheme of rehabilitation for agriculturists the 
usual allotment of land for each family was 9 bighas of agricultural land 
and 10 cottas of homestead land. Taking the rounded figure of 10 bighas 
per family, the rehabilitation of. 25,318 agriculturist families wouldrequire 
roughly 2.6 lakh bighas or 87,000 acres of land for agricultural and 
homestad land and an additional 29,000 acres for other purposes — 1.16 
lakh acres in all. It was generally agreed that the necessary quantum of 
homestead land would be easily available in West Bengal. The important 
thing was therefore to see if 1.16 lakh acres of surplus reclaimable waste 
and fallow land would be available in West Bengal. 


The Problem of Rehabilitation 


A rehabilitation plan for uprooted and disoriented human beings must 
take into account the psychological factors involved in the rehabilitation 
process, Any plan which sought to fit the refugees into а predetermined 
mould without any reference to their wishes was likely to prove abortive. 
The East Pakistan refugees were movedby the deep desire of: settling down 
in West Bengal where the climate as well as the soil were congenial and 
where they could use their mother tongue. In order to secure their willing 
cooperation in any rehabilitation scheme outside Wesi Bengal, the 
Government should have convinced them first that all possibilities of 
rehabilitation in West Bengal had been exhausted. Besides, the tragic 
experience of the refugees who had participated in the so-called 
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rehabilitation efforts in Bihar and Orissa did not inspire confidence in the 
refugees. Selection of wrong sites, failure to provide gainful occupation 
and timely assistance, unsympathetic attitude of rehabilitation officials, 
callousness of Central and State Governments, and communication gap 
between the refugees and the local population were the factors which 
defeated all rehabilitation efforts. The Government could not build up an 
adequate infrastructure which could have removed the impediments in the 
way of successful rehabilitation. Firings at Bettiah and repressive 
measures at Charbetia had reinforced the strong antipathy to rehabilitation 
outside West Bengal. The depth of feeling against rehabilitation outside 
West Bengal was expressed in the spontaneous satyagraha of the refugees 
demanding rehabilitation within the State. 

In 1954 the Committee of Ministers did not think that the demand was 
unworthy of consideration. The report of the Committee noted that 
‘experience had shown that large-scale rehabilitation of East Bengal 
refugees in these States (Bihar and Orissa) is not possible and we do not 
think that the question should be further pursued’. The Committee 
therefore advised the government ‘to find ways and means of resettling 
these persons in West Bengal as best as possible under the 
circumstances’.!? It pointed out the prospect of securing additional land 
by reclamation at Bagjola and Sonarpur and emphasized the need of 
undertaking similar ‘irrigation and reclamation schemes for the 
resettlement of agriculturist refugees. If various measures suggested in the 
report are earnestly pursued, it may be possible to solve the difficult 
question of land for the rehabilitation of non-agriculturists’ 3 

The report formulated adequate guidelines for a policy of 
rehabilitation within West Bengal. It was therefore natural to expect that 
the Government’s rehabilitation programme should proceed along lines 
Suggested by the Committee. Indeed, the recommendations of the 
Committee were publicly announced as the ‘text of the future 
rehabilitation policy of the Government’. But in the same year Mehr 
Chand Khanna declared in a Press statement that West Ben gal thought that 
it was not possible to accommodate all the refugees in West Bengal as ће 
situation had been changed by the heavy influx of refugeesin 1955-56. ^ 

The situation had changed. There was no doubt about that. In June 
1954 there were only 18.4 thousand families in government camps. By 
1958 the figure had steeply risen to 55,000. Yet the fact remained that in 
spite of the clear direction of the Committee of Ministers to complete the 
dispersal of the refugees irom the camps in any case before March 19555, 
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the pre-June 1954 refugees were still kept in the camps. Mehr Chand 
Khanna, the Rehabilitation Minister, blamed the refugees for their 
unwillingness to leave the camps and take up work (vide minutes of the 
meeting of the informal Consultative Committee attached to the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation, Government of India, dated 7 December 1957, page 4, 
item 3). 

But the Minister’s verdict on the refugees is not borne out by facts. In 
1954 the Committee of Ministers recommended the implementation of 
irrigation and reclamation schemes in West Bengal for the settlement of 
refugee agriculturist families. One of these was the Herobhanga scheme 
in the Sunderban area which proposed the reclamation of about 11,000 
acres of land for the rehabilitation of 2,000 refugee families. The scheme 
which was properly formulated by the Government of West Bengal could 
not be given effect to as the Government of India took an unconscionably 
long time tocompleteits scrutiny of the scheme. The Salanpur scheme was 
dropped. It appears from the expeditious manner with which land 
reclamation schemes were implemented outside West Bengal that the 
Central Government considered ab initio, without any assessment of the 
amount of land available in West Bengal, that none of the schemes was 
viable. 

The State Government's procrastinating policy restricted the 
operation of the Bynanama scheme. An agriculturist refugee family was 
entitled to Rs. 2,500 for rehabilitation within West Bengal. But the price 
of land having risen steeply in West Bengal, land was notavailable within 
the ceiling of agricultural land purchase loan. Thus the ceiling restricted 
the successful implementation of the Bynanama and other schemes. Yet 
the ceiling for agricultural land purchase loan in Rajasthan per family was 
Rs. 6,000 and in other States Rs. 5,000. The restrictive ceiling in West 
Bengal scotched the individual initiative of the refugees to find land for 
themselves. Subsequently, the Government had to admit that ‘the present 
inadequate ceiling of agricultural land purchase loan hasbeen the principal 
limiting factor" in securing land. It was finally decided that the ceiling of 
Rs. 100 per bigha would be raised to Rs. 350. Inexplicably, however, the 
benefit of this scheme was not extended to all camp refugees but to 500 
families from amongst the pre-June 1954 group of refugees. 

As a matter of fact, since 1954 the government efforts were directed 
more to find ways and means to resettle the refugees in States outside West 
Bengal than to identify, develop and exploit the resources within West 
Bengal. Actually schemes and plans were ignored, restrictive conditions 
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were imposed upon them, and financial sanctions were delayed to check 
the progress of rehabilitation within the State. As a result, even a large 
section of the pre-June refugees remained confined to camps and lived on 
cash doles. 

It is thus clear that no serious efforts were made to find out, reclaim 
and develop land in West Bengal. Existing schemes of rehabilitation were 
neglected; ceiling on rehabilitation assistance was used as a curb on the 
progress of rehabilitation within the State and the individual initiative of 
the refugees discouraged by unnecessary restrictions and delays; and the 
policy of setting up medium industries in the private sector was 
abandoned. The Government deliberately refused to exploit the 
rehabilitation potential within West Bengal by artificially stalemating the 
rehabilitation process in the State. 


Availability of land for the rehabilitation of refugees in West Bengal. 


P.C. Sen, the State Rehabilitation Minister, issued a statement in the 
State Legislative Assembly in December 1957 detailing the amount of 
irreclaimable and reclaimable waste land in West Bengal and the extent of 
its utilization by the Government, the break-up of which is as under :!? 


Table 2 


(a) The total amount of waste land in West Bengal calculated on the 
basis of a survey made in 1944-45................. 5.78 lakh acres. 

(b) The total amount of reclaimable waste land...... 2.47 lakh acres. 

(1) Land acquired by the Government ... 61,000 acres. 


(2) Land purchased by the refugees with 
Govemment loans for purposes of 
housing and cultivation ++» 97,000 acres. 

(3) Cultivable Waste land purchased by 

the refugees with their own resources 


Total 


50,000 acres. 
2,08,000 acres. 


The Government concluded from the above figures that cultivable 
waste land in the State had been exhausted. But the Government's estimate 
was at variance with the district-wise figures for cultivable waste land 
given in the report of the Ishaque Committee (1944-45) and in the findings 
of the crop survey conducted in 1951-52, which are given in Table-3.!* 
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It can be seen from the Table 3 that, according to the Ishaque _ 


Committee’s report, the figure for cultivable waste land in West Bengal 
was 19.86 lakh acres. The reportof the crop survey which gives the figure 
of 9.86 lakh acres was also higher than the figure quoted by the 
Government. Besides, the rigid distinction made by the Government — 
between uncultivable and cultivable waste land was hardly tenable. Land | 
rated as uncultivable could become cultivable by the application of 
scientific methods of agriculture. Many of the ‘beals’ (large water-logged | 
areas) classified as uncultivable in the report of the Ishaque Committee 
were made cultivable by draining water away. The Bagjola-Ghuni and 
Jantragachhi scheme isa case in point. Proper irrigation might change the 
character of vast tracts ofarid land classified as uncultivable in the districts 
of Midnapore and Bankura and make them cultivable. A Government 
irrigation engineer pointed to the staff reporter of The Statesman* that 
the Government proposed to spend Rs. 1,000 millions for the 
Dandakaranya Project. Yet if the Government would only spend Rs. 50 
millions in addition to the allotment under the Second Five Year Plan for 
the Kangshabati Project, an additional area of 2,50,000 acres could be 
-irrigated and brought under cultivation.’ Indeed, irrigation held the key 
to reclamation of land and might obliterate the distinction between 
uncultivable and cultivable waste land. Auto tube-wells in the bed of the 
Silabati had favourable results. Irrigation through auto tube-wells 
(popularly termed ‘shallows’ or shallow tube-wells ) was likely to change 
completely the face of the West Bengal countryside. Subsequently it did. 
Large areas of land classified as uncultivable waste land in 1945-46 
subsequently ceased to be so. Construction of suitable embankments 
made the entire area cultivable. In fact, the Government had already 
undertaken the development of 11,000 acres of waste land in the 
Sunderban area at an approximate cost of Rs. 50 lakhs. Another 40,000 
acres of land might be developed in that area within а comparatively short 
period of 2 to 3 years, Moreover, above 30,000 acres of inundated paddy 
land which was turned into fisheries might be brought back under 
cultivation.” It is thus evident that the area of cultivable land had not 
remained fixed during all these years, It had increased over the years and 
could increase further as schemes of irri igation and reclamation were taken 
on hand. The memorandum furnished an.estimate of the amount of land 
that might be made cultivable within the next three years?! 
* 16 March 1958 
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Table 4 


In thousand acres 
(1) Cultivable waste land according to the Crop Survey of 1951-52 
deducting land already under occupation of refugees ....70,000 
(2) Uncultivable waste land that might be made cultivable 


through irrigation and reclamation schemes 

(3) Land reclaimable in the Sunderban area 

(4) Land that might be made avilable by reclamation of 
fisheries 


In order to assess the cost of settling a family on waste land, the cost of 
development and reclamation of land should be added to the cost of 
rehabilitation! per family. The cost of reclamation of the first category of 
land mentioned above would be within Rs. 300 per acre and the cost of 
rehabilitation including rehabilitation benefits per family would be around 
Rs. 3,000. For the second category of land the cost of irrigation and 
reclamation would be about Rs. 400 per acre and the cost of rehabilitation 
per family would be not more than Rs. 4,000. In the Sunderban area the 
cost of development would be about Rs. 500 per acre and the cost of 
rehabilitation per family would be ‘within Ёз. 4,500. The cost of 
reclamation of fishery land would be minimal and the cost of rehabilitation 
would be within Rs.300. The average figure of the cost of rehabilitation 
in the different- categories of land was considerably less in West Bengal 
than that in schemes outside West Bengal. During 1957-58 the Central 
Government sanctioned 65 schemes of rehabilitation outside West Bengal 
for 7,834 families on 42,462 acres of land ata cost of Rs.33,922 lakhs. The 
average cost of rehabilitation was thus Rs.4,330 per family. Rs.33 lakhs 
were sanctioned for a scheme for the rehabilitation of 660 families in 
Rajasthan. Thus the cost of rehabilitation there per family amounted to 
Rs.5,000. Clearly, cultivable waste land outside West Bengal wasneither 
< more readily available nor was the cost of reclamation and development 
of such land less. Even Р.С. Sen recognized this significant fact in his 
statement in the Assembly in December 1957. 

The argument that reclamation and development of land in West 
Bengal would be a time-consuming process and hence would involve 
keeping the refugees on doles fora longer period was also not tenable. The 
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Central Government had been trying to procure land outside West Bengal 
since 1955. During the period 1955-56 the amount of land the Central 
Government procured was insignificant and the refugees were kept on 
doles during these two years. The Government then decided to rehabilitate 
the majority of refugees at Dandakaranya. But there, too, land would not 
be ready for the settIment of refugees before three years. The refugees who 
would be sent there would either be kept on doles or engaged in work in 
the project. The Government could do the same thing in West Bengal. . 
Herereclaimed land would be ready for the rehabilitation of camp refugees 
within three. years. 

Itcan therefore be concluded that neither non-availability and cost of 
reclamation and development of land nor the element of time required 
stood in the way of rehabilitation of refugees within West Bengal. If 
schemes of development and reclamation had the support of adequate 
funds and were implemented with sincerity and earnestness, there was no 
reason why camp refugees could not be rehabilitated in West Bengal. It 
should be mentioned here that not all agriculturist families needed to be 
rehabilitated on land as quite a number of them were prepared to change 
their occupation if suitable opportunities were offered to them. 

As regards rehabilitation for rural non-agriculturist families, a good 
number of them might be distributed in agricultural schemes in the ratio of 
1:10. Besides, appropriate schemes might be implemented in rural areas 
for their rehabilitation. Development of Kalyani, Sukni, Patni and Bhayna 
for pisciculture might be mentioned as instances of such schemes. 


Schemes for the Setting up of Industries for Rehabilitation 


Till 1954 the Government did not carefully consider the necessity of 
Setting up industries for rehabilitation of refugees. It was as a result of 
Strong public pressure that the Government adopted a policy of 
encouraging industrialists to set up industries with government assistance 
for generating employment opportunities for the camp refugees. In 
pursuance of this policy the Government sanctioned 20 schemes. But 
this policy failed completely. The Governmentlearnt from experience that 
employment Opportunities for the refugees could only be generated by 
Setting up industries in the public sector. The memorandum drew up a 
comprehensive scheme for: setting up viable industries in the public sector. 
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A proposal for developing Cooper’s camp as an industrial township 
was announced by the Government. But that was all that the Government 
did. The memorandum suggested the setting up of a spinning mill for 
supplying raw materials to the weavers of Santipur. There were 1,600 non- 
agriculturist families in Cooper's camp. The mill might be planned to 
provide employment for 1,500 persons. A rolling mill mightbe set up near 
Rabindranagar in the district of Hooghly. In land around Dhubulia camp 
in the district of Nadia sugarcane with high sugar content grew in 
abundance. A sugar mill might be set up in that area with an employment 
potential of 1,000 persons. Raw materials for manufacture of wood-pulp 
and newsprint were available in large quantities in North Bengal. A mill 
for the manufacture of newsprint might be set up there. A factory for the 
manufacture of caffeine might also be set up in this area. Saboi grass and 
bamboo found in the district of Midnapore could also be used for the 
manufacture of paper. The refugees of Sibtala and Gopalpur camps 
situated very near the Durgapur industrial area might be provided with 
employment if suitable industries were set up there. A factory for the 
manufacture of diesel pumpsets might also be set up. 

In an annexure to the memorandum were noted all the schemes for the 
rehabilitation of 50,000 agriculturist and non-agriculturist families. The 
total cost of rehabilitating these families would be, according to the 
memorandum, no more than Rs. 20 crores. It concluded with the pertinent 
remark that the total cost of rehabilitation in this State including the cost 
so far incurred on this account and the cost of rehabilitating the partially 
rehabilitated families would be far less than that incurred for the West 
Pakistan refugees. T 

The memorandum refuted the view that West Bengal was saturated 
nd that they must be sent outside the State. It insisted that 
otential of West Bengal must be fully exploited before the 
refugees were sent outside West Bengal. The earlier attempts at 
rehabilitation of the refugees in Bihar and Orissa had failed signally. Bihar 
and Orissa Governments denied that they had land where the refugees 
could be given economic rehabilitation. In fact, hundreds of people from 


Bihar and Orissa came to Calcutta and the industrial area around it every 


year in search of a living. It was therefore strange that the Central 


Government thought that it would be able to rehabilitate thousands of 


refugees in the uncultivable waste lands of Bihar and Orissa. In effect, the 


sending out of refugees without any viable scheme for rehabilitation 


amounted to deportation. The obvious aim was 10 cleanse West Bengal of 


with refugees a 
the absorption pi 
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a disgruntled population liable to be infected with the virus of 
Communism. Both Central and State Governments appeared to have been 
agreed that the continued presence of the refugees, even if their absorption 
in West Bengal was possible, was not good for the health of the State. The 
troublesome element should be removed. They should not also be keptin 
areas contiguous to West Bengal. Dr. Meghnad Saha’s suggestion that 
they should be given rehabilitation in Assam and Tripura, if it was not 
possible to accommodate them in West Bengal, did not find favour with 
the Central Government.” Economic rehabilitation would Have been 
possible in Assam and Tripura with a fraction of the huge sum which was 
proposed to be spentat Dandakaranya for reclamation and development of 
waste land. 

It is a travesty of truth to say that the refugees were unwilling to go 
outside West Bengal for rehabilitation. They were sent to Uttar Pradesh, 
and Andamanand Nicobar Islands. They did not desert their rehabilitation 
sites. They made good there. They cleared virgin forests, reclaimed waste 
land and prospered. They found the land in Andaman Islands to their 
liking, in spite of the dangers that lurked in the virgin forests. The climate, 
the soil and the rainfall were very much like those in East Bengal. Once 
they succeeded in overcoming their initial reluctance to cross the seas, the 
refugees willingly left for their new homes in the Islands. The State 
Government was eager to send them there. The refugees were also ready 
to move to the Islands for carving out for themselves a new country in the 
image of the old. Initially the UCRC opposed the transfer of the refugees 
tothe Islands. But as the refugees showed their willingness to leave for the 
Islands, the UCRC opposition was muted. Who stopped, then, the flow of 
the migrants to the Islands. Why was the flow stopped? Hiranmoy 
Banerjee has given a tongue-in-the cheek account of the drying up of the 
flow.” It was the Central Government that restricted the inflow of the 
migrants to the Islands. Obviously the Central Government did not quite 
relish the idea of the Islands developing intoan appendage of West Bengal. 
That becomes clear from the statement of the Central Labour & 
Rehabilitaion Minister, R.K. Khadilkar, in the Rajya Sabha on 3 December 
1974 in reply to a question by Dr. R.K. Chakrabarti. Dr. Chakrabarti 
stated, ‘I want to mention about Rehabilitation in the Andaman Islands, 
Our Hon'ble Minister was telling us the other day in this House (Rajya 
Sabha) in answer to some questions, I quote, “So far as the Andamans are 
concerned; I have said earlier that it is a special category. We want to 
develop it in a different way. I want to say one thing. The ex-Army 
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people have gota colony there. We must look to the defence side also”. 
I retorted. “Are we to understand from this statement that Bengalis are a 
security risk so that they cannot be settled in Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands ? Otherwise why should such a statement come from the Hon'ble 
Minister” ?* The Islands could have contained a fairly large refugee 
population. Had the flow of migrants been allowed to continue, the 
solution of the problem of the economic rehabilitation of the refugees 
might have been easier and the Dandakaranya Project might have been 
unncessary. A sizeable section of the refugee population might have been 
accommodated in the Islands, Assam, Tripura and West Bengal. 

In all these places the refugees felt at home, In the Islands the refugees 
might have experienced the creative pleasure of upturning virgin soil and 
building up a new society where they could have preserved intact their 
language and distinctive culture. 

In Assam and Tripura the setting as well as the cultural milieu were 
congenial, The refugees would have gone there willingly as indeed they 
did on their own and made good. Why did the Government then decide to 
send them to Orissa and Bihar where the State Governments offered 
irreclaimable land for the rehabilitation of refugees and to Dandakaranya 
with almost uncultivable land and poor irrigation facilities ? In 1954 the 
report of the Committee of Ministers recommended that the refugees 
should be rehabilitated as far as possible in West Bengal. The State 
Government turned down this recommendation and communicated to the 
Central Government that West Bengal was saturated with refugees and 
could contain no more. Hiranmoy Banerjee noted that this decision of the 
State Government was prompted by political considerations, In 1950, 
when the migrants poured into West Bengal, there was popular sympathy 
for these stricken people. But gradually the mood changed. As the 
refugees began the colonizing movement and the Government started , 
acquiring land for the refugees, the people of West Bengal became at first 
apprehensive of and then hostile to government acquistion of land. 
Hiranmoy Banerjee stated that it was the Government's concern for the 
votes of the local population — not statistical information that West 
Bengal had reached the saturation point in respect of refugee rehabilitation 
— that decided the Government to cast off the refugees and send them 
away to areas remote from West Bengal.” The State Government sought 


* Actually only 8,700 refugees were sent to Andaman and Nicobar Islands (vide Estimates 
Committee, Ninety- Sixth Report 1959-60, P.1.) 
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not rehabilitation, but riddance. It wanted to keep intact the safe Congress 
vote bank in the West Bengal countryside. They mustnotonly be removed 
from West Bengal. They must be deposited in areas from where the 
contagion of disaffection might not spread. Contiguous areas were 
therefore ruled out for refugee resettlement, for these areas might keep 
open the line of communication between the refugees in and outside West 
Bengal. Dandakaranya was thus an ideal place for dumping the refugees, 
and everybody would soon forget all about their existence. That 
Dandakaranya precisely became a dumping ground for the Bengali 
refugees becomes evident from Dr. R.K. Chakrabarti's summing up of the 
fate of the refugees there in the Rajya Sabha on 3 December 1974 : ‘Even 
at Dandakaranya what is going on for the last 14 years ? You are fully 
aware of the factthat we are very thankful to the Government of Orissa and 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh that they have co-operated in every 
way in giving land and other facilities. But due to the incompetence of the 
officials concerned, who are in charge of the project, we could not settle 
the people in this vast area of land. Thousands of people are leaving the 
camps. Recently, we heard that firings took place in these camps and 
several people died. Now they are to be taken away from that place again. 
Thus even fourteen years after the refugees were transported 10. 
Dandakaranya, they could not be rehabilitated there. Did this mean thatthe 
Government treated Dandakaranya as anything more than a temporary 
transit area for the Bengali refugees ?” 

It is only when one remembers the political motivation of the 
Government behind the dispersal of refugees that it becomes 
understandable why the Goverment paid no attention to the Alternative 
Proposal for rehabilitation of refugees. It was not a political document. It 
was a well-thought-out scheme based on statistical data derived from 
Government records. It deserved careful consideration by the 
Government. There is no indication that the Government carefully 
examined the proposal. Yet the proposal was a blueprint which sketched 
the future lines of growth of this stricken State. It pleaded for the 
implementation of a vast scheme for land reclamation and development 
through irrigation and other inputs. It also pointed out the possibilities 
of irrigating land through sinking ашо tube-wells. In fact, the_scheme 
elaborated tentatively the mechanics of the present-day Green 
Revolution. 50,000 peasant proprietors settled in 9.8 lakh acres of land and 
tilling their own land would have in the long run revolutionized the system 
of land tenure and provided an example and a base for the application of 
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the modernization ideology of Nehru. Butthe near-sighted people whoran 
the government of West Bengal were interested only in shaking off the 
burden and resuming their infightings within the Congress for power and 
privilege. 

The memorandum clearly demonstrated the UCRC approach to the 
whole issue of refugee rehabilitation. It regarded refugee rehabilitation as 
ajoint endeavour. The Governmentacting in close collaboration with the 
refugees, the UCRC believed, could ultimately arrive at the best of all 
possible solutions. The refugees should have been treated as responsible 
human beings with wills of their own. The success of any rehabilitation 
effortdepended on the willing cooperation of the refugees. Butthe existing 
relationship between the Goverment and the refugees was that between 
prisoners of war in concentration camps in enemy country and the 
Government of the enemy country which was under no obligation to 
observe the rules of intemational law in respect of prisoners of war. They 
were removed at will from one concentration camp to another. They were 
kept on doles and given whatever work that suited the Government. Their 
future was no business of the enemy Government, for the duty of the 
Government was to keep them under detention till the end of the war and 
then make them over to their own Government. Only the war never came 
to an end. эу: 

The UCRC wanted the Government to take the refugees into 
confidence and evolve a consensus after discussion with the 
representatives of their organizations regarding the policy to be pursued 
for their rehabilitation in and outside West Bengal. If it was found that 
rehabilitation outside West Bengal was unavoidable, that particular fact 
should be allowed to sink into the refugee consciousness and to finally 
emerge as a general consensus. The refugees should also be allowed to 
have their say in the choice of the areas of settlement outside West Bengal. 

The Alternative Proposal was a plea fora jointadventure for inventing 
a solution of the most formidable problem that had ever confronted West 
Bengal. But the Government cruised along its muddled course to disaster. 
The Government policy, orrather the absence ofa policy, reduced the most 
creative section of the peasant population of East Bengal intoacompletely 
demoralized and spiritless rabble, and launched West Bengal on the road 
tocatastrophe. Polycrates of Samos cast into the sea his precious emerald 
ring to escape the envy of the gods. The ring came back to him to 
encompass his destruction. West Bengal, too, abandoned in remote, arid 
lands the precious human cargo gifted to her by an uncivilized Islamic 
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State, and thought that she had succeeded in ridding herself of the 
emaciated, hungry and bedraggled refugees. But they came, came, ever 
came to bring down the ramshackle edifice of West Bengal society. 


Government Rehabilitation Schemes, 
their Nature and the Extent of their Implementation. 


In order to make a fair assesment of the government work of 
rehabilitation in West Bengal, one should bear in mind certain pertinent 
facts, Reliefand rehabilitation benefits were limited to those гей ugees who 
migrated to West Bengal between October 1946 and March 1958 and who 
sought shelter in government camps. Up to March 1958 the total number 
of migrants was 31.32 lakhs or roughly 32 lakhs, Of these, only 25 percent, 
i.e. 7.92 lakhs or roughly 8 lakhs sought shelter in government camps. It 
was the inmates of these camps who were the beneficiaries of government 
rehabilitation efforts. The remaining 75 per cent of the migrants did not 
seek admission to government camps. They somehow tried to fend for 
themselves without submitting themselves to the indignity of a barely 
human existence in the camps. Most of the rehabilitation schemes were 
thus drawn up for roughly 8 lakh refugees in government camps, or 
‘campers’ as the R.R. & R Department documents styled them. Of the 24 
lakh non-campers or those who stayed outside government camps, 15 
lakhs received Type loans, viz. loans for purchase of homestead plots, 
agricultural lands, tools, implements, cattle and also for house-building, 
small trade and business. Thus about 23 Jakhs (both campers and non- 
campers) were given rehabilitation benefits of some kind or other. The 


remaining 9 lakhs received no rehabilitation assistance atall. Those who ' 


came to West Bengal between October 1946 and March 1958 were called 
‘Old Migrants’ by the Government. This curious naming was the result of 
an arbitrary categorization of the refugees by the Government. The 
motivation behind this categorization was unworthy of a Government 
which had promised time and again that the minorities in East Pakistan 
would be received with open arms and given succour if an honourable 
existence was denied to them in East Pakistan. The categorization was 
intended to stop the flow of. migrants from East Pakistan by a suspension 
of all relief and rehabilitation assistance. Thiscalculated refusal to honour 
its plighted word by the Government did not, however, stop the flow of 
migrants. They continued to come endlessly. 
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From January 1964 the migration assumed formidable proportions. 
About 11.14 lakh persons migrated to India between January 1964 and 
March 1971, of whom about 6 lakhs remained in West Bengal. Finally, the 
Government of India had to revise its policy of non-recognition of the 
migrants, and it decided in consultation with the State Government that 
only those who sought admission to government camps outside West 
Bengal would be eligible for relief and rehabilitation assistance. 

This arbitrary periodization of the migration reveals the adhocism in 
government policy in regard to the refugees from East Pakistan. The 
purpose of the division of the migrants into three categories was to fix a 
cut-off point beyond which all relief and rehabilitation assistance would 
Cease. It is obvious that the Government was in a hurry to stop all 
rehabilitation assistance to the East Pakistan refugees because by 1958 
even the residuary problem of rehabilitation in the Western wing was 
nearing completion and the Central Government was thinking in terms of 
winding up the Rehabilitation Ministry. As the work of rehabilitation had 
been successfully completed in the West, it had to end in the East too, 
regardless of the ceaseless infux of refugees and of the fact that ‘it is only 
sometime in 1955 and thereafter that the Governmentof India really settled 
down to tackle the problem’””, Hence the cut-off point of 31 March 1958 
and the division of the migrants into the following categories. 


(1) | Those who migrated betwen October 1946 and March 1958 were 
called ‘Old Migrants’. Their total number was about 41.17 lakhs. 
Of them about 31.32 lakhs stayed on in West Bengal. 

(2) Those who migrated between April 1958 and December 1963 may 
be termed the in-between migrants. The Government did not 
recognize them as refugees and hence there was no government 
branding of these refugees. The Government simply forgot them. 
They were notcligible for any rehabilitation assistance. This was 
done, the Government explained, to discourage migration as if 
people left their hearths and homes in East Pakistan for the sake 
of the uncertain pittance doled out in the hell-holes called camps. 
It is really unbelivable that the Government really expected the 
migration to cease after its fiat of non-recognition of post-March 
1958 migrants. It was, however, an excuse for total forgetfulness 
of those unfortunates who crossed the border defying the 
government ban on migration. But the reprieve was short-lived. 
The Pakistani habit of indulging in periodic pogroms started 
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another great wave of migration. Although the Government was 
bored to death by the constantly arriving Bengali maggots, it had 
to take note of them. Thus came into existence a third category 
of migrants. 

(3) Those who migrated between January 1964 and March 1971 
were called ‘New Migrants’. The ‘New Migrants’ were eligible 
for rehabilitation benefits if they opted for rehabilitation outside 
the State. So the six lakh ‘New Migrants’ who stayed on in West 
Bengal were deprived of all rehabilitation benfits.* 


' Before we proceed to examine the nature and extent of rehabilitation 
work in West Bengal, itis necessary to havea clearidea of the total number 
of refugee population in the State and to fix the number of rehabilitation 
beneficiaries. Regarding the number of migrants, statistical data are 
available only for the period 1946-71. According to the estimate of the 
Government of India, nearly 40 lakh refugees migrated to West Bengal 
between October 1946 and March 1971. This figure is exclusive of those 
who came between April 1958 and December 1963. The Government 
figure for them is 55,000.” But this accounted for those who crossed the 
border through checkposts. There is no record of those who crossed the 
1,200 - mile long border at unmanned points. An authoritative estimate 
places the figure at two and a half lakhs.” Allowing fora growth rate of 2.8 
percent per annum, the Master Plan prepared by the Government of West 
Bengal calculated that the refugee population in the State totalled 58 lakhs 
in 1971. A Paper prepared by the Government of West Bengal for 
submission to the Planning Commission in 1974 estimated that the refugee 
population in all districts of West Bengal totalled 59,99,470 or 60 lakhs. 
This figure tallied more or less with the Census figure of 1971. Thenormal 
increase in the refugee population during the ten-year period —1971- 
1981—was 14.4 lakhs, if we allow for a growth rate of the refugee 
population equal to that of the local population. Finally, if the 2.1 lakh 
refugees in the post-1950 squatters’ colonies are taken into account, these 
figures (60 + 14.4 + 2.1) add up to 76.5 lakhs or roughly 80 lakhs.” 

Thus of the present refugee population of.80 lakhs, only 23 lakhs 
received rehabilitation assistance of some kind or other. Subsequently, 
New Migrants were allowed some fringe benefits, In other words, only 


28.3 per cent of the present refugee population received some kind of 
rehabilitation assistance. i 
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Once we have fixed the total number of the refugee population and of 
the number of rehabilitation beneficiaries, we can proceed to consider the 
amount expended by the Government for rehabilitation assistance to them, 
although in the case of rehabilitation of East Pakistan refugees there is very 
little correlation between the expenditure incurred and the extent of 
rehabilitation achieved due to the fact thatthe Central Government had no 
purposeful and integrated rehabilitation policy for the refugees. There 
were no project reports for the Barujibi, Union Board and Variant of Union 
Board schemes and no careful scrutiny of their viability. By 1954 four of 
the five rehabilitation schemes were abandoned and only the Type scheme 
remained, which meant that the Government did not take up in earnest the 
most vital part of the rehabilitation programme, namely, gainful 
occupation. 


Report of the Fact Finding Committee $ 
Rehabilitation work up to 1952 


To begin from the beginning of government rehabilitation efforts. 
The Fact Finding Committee submitted its report in June 1953. The report 
carefully considered the various aspects of relief and rehabilitation in West 
Bengal and furnished statistical data regarding the actual working of the 
various schemes undertaken by the Government. The FFC also gave an 
account of the conditions prevailing in refugee camps and colonies. Here 
is an account of the findings of the FFC on different aspects of relief and 
rehabilitation in the State. 


` Relief 


The FFC pointed out the slow rate of the dispersal of refugees from 
relief and transit camps and the long period of stay in the camps. On 1 
December 1952 the population in different types of relief, work-site and 
colony camps was 86,184. But on 1 January 1954 the figure came down 
to 64,941. The comparative figures of the camp populaiior. оп the two 
dates are given in Table 5.” 
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Table 5 


Relief and Work-site Colony 
Transit camps ^ camps camps 


71,592 2,105 86,184 


49,060 10214 64,941 


-22,532 + 8,109 - 6,820 - 21,243 


The figures in the above Table show that during this two-year period 
there was a decrease of 21,243 persons in the camp population. The 
dispersal rate was somewhat higher than the admission rate in relief and 
transit camps. 8,817 persons were admitted to relief and transit camps 
during this period. 19,000 persons were dispersed to rehabilitation centres. 
But the majority of the refugees continued to remain in the camps. The 
latest figures show that out of 49,060 inmates in relief and transit camps, 
10,241 had remained in these camps from six months to one year, and 
about 37,000, i.e. about 75 per cent of the total population for over a year. 
Theentire population of Cooper's camp, the biggest camp in West Bengal, 
remained there for more than a year. ; 

According to the FFC, about 60 per cent of the inmates of the camps 
were agriculturists. Hence the rate of dispersal depended upon the 
availability of land, especially agricultural land. The problem of land 
acquisition in West Bengal was not easy owing to the utilization of a large 
proportion of ayailable land for the settlement of refu, gees, There was also 
the increased resistance of a section of the owners of land to part with their 
land. No doubt, the limiting factor of land remained. Yet the FFC thought 
that effective planning might have increased the rate of dispersal to some 
extent. 

The FFC commented adversely on the sanitary conditions prevailing 
in Cossipore, Ghusuri and Reliance transit camps. The type of 
accommodation provided in many of these was far from satisfactory. 
There was complete absence of privacy which resulted in social 
problems. ` 
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Permanent Liability Camps and Homes 


On 30 November 1952 the population of these camps and homes was 
about 34,000, including the population of orphanages. The number 
increased soon to 37,000. The numberof persons in the permanent liability 
category in West Bengal was on the high side, In ten months admission 
to permanent liability camps was of the order of about 4,000 against 
admission of about 7,000 persons to relief and transit camps during the 
same period.” 


Rehabilitation 


The FFC divided the various aspects of rehabilitation into the 
following categories. 


(1) Rural rehabilitation 

(2 Agriculture 

(3) Urban rehabilitation 

(4) Education and technical and vocational training 


The FFC comments on the working of the schemes coming under 
these categories were based on statistical data. The FFC also considered 
carefully the extent of housing and gainful occupation provided under 
these schemes. 


Housing 


The FFC figures show that in regard to rural areas out of 1,89,125 
families sent to government sponsored colonies and private settlements, 
housc-building loans were advanced to 1,14,463 families, i.e. to about 60 
per cent of the total number of families sent, The number of houses 
constructed or underconstruction showed that about 95 per cent of the total 
loan advanced had been utilized. A large number of refugees in private 
settlements were, however, yet to receive house-building loan. But the 
sample survey conducted by the Indian Statistical Institute in 1951 showed 
that 81 per cent of the amount advanced had been actually utlized by the 
loanees for the purpose. Over 90 per cent of the houses were made of mud 
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and bamboos with corrugated iron-sheet roofs. The survey showed that 
over two-thirds of the houses had floor space of less than 150 square feet. 
The FFC figures showed that house-building loans were advanced to 


about 3,186 thousand families in urban areas in government sponsored’ 


colonies and in private settlements. Most of the 21,000 families settled in 
government sponsored colonies received house-building loans, and built 
houses of various types. In addition, construction of 2,000 houses in Habra 
township and 221 aluminium hutments in various colonies near Calcutta 
were planned. Direct construction by Government was undertaken on a 
limited scale in the Eastern zone. 

The FFC estimated that provision had been made for the housing of 
about 1.5 lakhs up to 30 Septmeber 1952. House-building loans had been 
sanctioned after that date both in respect of camp and non-camp 
population. It was expected that about 50,000 additional families would 
be provided with houses or given house-building loans by the end of 1954, 
bringing the total of families assisted in house-building to two lakhs. The 
FFC found that there were 45,000 applications eligible for house-building 
loan pending with the R.R.&R Department of the Government of West 
Bengal.* 


Gainful Employment 


For a precise and authoritative appraisal of the extent of gainful 
employment ensured for the refugees, a reliable economic survey of the 
refugees was necessary. The West Bengal Government survey was out of 
date. The FFC therefore made a survey through the machinery of the 
Indian Statistical Institute. The survey showed that about 14 percent of the 
refugee households were more or less self-supporting. But the ISI survey 
was confined to the three districts of 24-Parganas, Nadia and Midnapore. 
It could not therefore give a complete picture of the extent of gainful 
employment. So fora correct appraisal of the gainful employment ensured 
for the refugees, the FFC concentrated on a detailed review of the working 
of the individual rehabilitation schemes. The findings of the FFC 
regarding the working of these schemes are detailed below. 

There were four schemes for the rehabilitation of agriculturist 
refugees in rural areas, 


(1) Type scheme 
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(2) Union Board scheme 
(3) Barujibi scheme 
(4) Horticultural scheme 


A summary of the FFC data in respect of these schemes upto 30 
September 1952 is given in Table 6.5 

Under the ordinary Type scheme refugees were given land acquired 
by the Government, or they purchased land themselves and they got loans 
according to prescribed scales. Refugees settled on the land secured by 
private negotiations and purchased land on their own account, But they 
received rehabilitation assistance in the form of loans and grants subject 
to the ceiling of Rs.1,900 per family, which included Rs.555 for house- 
building, Rs.600 as agricultural loans, maintenance loans for six months 
and, where necessary, irrigation and reclamation loansatRs.100 and Rs.50 
per acre respectively. Cash dole for a period of one month was also 
included in the ceiling. The average holding of land in government 
sponsored schemes was about 2 acres per family. In respect of private 
settlements it was 1 7/, acres. 

It will be clear from Table 6 that the percentage of desertions from 
government sponsored colonies was higher than that from private 
settlements. In the case of private settlements the refugees selected the 
sites themselves, keeping in mind the prospect of rehabilitation at the place 
of settlement. But in the case of government sponsored settlements very 
little attention was paid to the selection of sites, the main object being to 
hustle the refugees out of the camps. 

The Government sought to rehabilitate the refugees in small 
batches in different ‘mouzas’ through the active co-operation and help 
of the Union Board presidents and local school teachers who were given 
small honoraria for the purpose. This was the Union Board Scheme. 
The success of the scheme depended upon the co-operation and 
asistance of the officials and of the local population, which were not 
there. Under the scheme refugees were also not eligible for any loan for 
the purchase of land, and in many cases they were not able to secure an 
adequate quantum of land to buy with their owa money for cultivation. 
The figures of desertion in Table 6 show that the scheme produced very 
poor results. 

Under the Barujibi scheme a piece of land measuring 0.66 acres on an 
average was given for betel-leaf cultivation and 8 cottas for homestead 
land. The scheme suffered from lack of irrigation facilities and failed. 
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The Horticultural scheme was similar to the Barujibi scheme. Only 
the land was meant for horticulture. Though the percentage of desertions 
was not unusually high, the scheme as a whole did not produce satisfactory 
results, and in fact many of the refugee families settled in the colonies 
under the scheme were in need of readjustment. Most of these families 
were non-agriculturists mainly drawn from the lower middle class and 
were unfamiliar with vegetable cultivation. Further, the sites for these 
colonies were not chosen with proper care and attention, and in many cases 
the soil was not suitable and irrigation facilities were lacking. 
Marketability of the produce was also very important. But many of these 
colonies were located at a considerable distance from Calcutta. 


Non-agriculturists 
There were three schemes for the rural non-agriculturists : 


(1) Typescheme 
(2) Union Board scheme 
(3) Variant of Union Board scheme 


Under the Type scheme for rural non-agriculturists, refugees were 
either given developed homestead plots by Government or they got loans 
for the purchase of land. The ceiling of loans and grants under the scheme 
was Rs.1,175 per family which included Rs.500 as house-building loan, 
Rs.500 as small trade loan, maintenance loan, and cash dole for a month. 
Loans at the rate of Rs.75 per plot were also advanced to persons who 
purchased land by private negotiations. As in the case of agricultural 
colonies, the proportion of desertions from private colonies was 
appreciably less than that from government sponsored colonies. 

The desertion figures in Table 7 show that the percentage of 
desertion in the case of the Union Board scheme fo non-agriculturists 
was very high. This scheme produced very poor result for agriculturists 
and non-agriculturists. 

The Variant of Union Board scheme sought to settle non- 
agriculturists on large tracts of waste land on payment of ‘salami’. In order 
to avoid the delays and difficulties in the acquisition of land, refugee 
families were settled as tenants under private landlords with their active 
co-operation. The scheme led to a certain amount of speculation in land. 
The title of the refugees to the land was also not secure. The scheme failed. 
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The FFC data in respect of these three schemes are given in Table 7.26 


Rehabilitation in Urban areas 


In urban areas many refugee families settled on their own. They were 
given various types of rehabilitation assistance which included house- 
building loans, trade loans or professional loans. Urban government 
sponsored colonies were also established with non-agriculturist familes 
from camps. There were 83 such colonies with 21,500 families. Many of 
them were adjuncts to the existing large towns. Refugees living in these 
camps utilized employment oportunities in these towns. There were others 
which, although located in rural areas, were classed as urban. Taherpur 
and Gayeshpur were two such colonies with a population of 15,000 and 
10,000 respectively. The scope for finding gainful employment in these 
colonies was extemely limited. Taherpur and Gayeshpur therefore 
became problem colonies. 

Up to September 1952 about 17,500 families were given trade and 
business loans in urban areas, and the total amount so disbursed was 
Rs.91.34 lakhs. 1,047 lawyers, medical practitioners and kavirajas 
received professional loans amounting to Rs. 8.36 lakhs. These loans 
were intended for books, equipments, etc. There was also a provision for 
maintenance for six months at Rs.100 per month. 


Education, Technical and Vocational Training 


These were schemes for the resettlementof refugees in rural and urban 
areas. Steps were also taken for education and training of refugee children 
and adults. It was decided that every refugee school-going child should 
receive free primary schooling and the more deserving among them should 
get free secondary education. Stipends were sanctioned for bright and 
promising students for collegiate and technical education. Special 
facilities were provided for technical and vocational training for refugee 
students with aptitude for this kind of training. 


Primary Education — The Central Government sanctioned special 
additional financial assistance to the State Government for the primary 
education of refugee school-going children. Their number was estimated 
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to be about 1.5 lakhs. 1,019 primary schools were opened for these 
children. The number of children who attended these schools was about 
1.31 lakhs in the year 1952-53. 

Secondary Education — Stipends were granted to needy students 
reading in classes V to X. The Ministry of Rehabilitation also sanctioned 
the opening of nine new secondary schools in different colonies and the 
expansion of some existing schools to take in some refugee students. 238 

- middle and high schools were helped with grants of Rs.25.17 lakhs and 
loans of Rs.3.35 lakhs up to the year 1951-52. 

Collegiate Education — Promising refugee students were granted 
stipends for prosecuting higher education in arts, science or medical, 
engineering and professional institutions. The Government of India 
sanctioned loans and grants for expanding existing colleges and opening 
new colleges to accommodate refugee students. A loan of Rs.80 lakhs was 
sanctioned for the scheme of dispersal of college students from Calcutta. 
12 new intermediate colleges were opened, and 20 existing colleges and 
9 existing technical institutions got financial asistance. It was originally 
intended that 75 per cent of the students in these institutions should be 
refugees, butin actual practice the refugee students constituted only 55 per 
cent of the total number of students. 

Following are the details of the expenditure incurred on different 
types of education up to December 1952 37 


Table 8 


Assistance to students Assistance to Institutions 
іп (Rs. 000) іп (Rs. 000) 


A agan] oo) iS ыо 1 
Grants Loans Grants Loans Total 


Primary 4,20 - 75,43 - 79,63 
Secondary 45,75 - 26,74 3,34 75,83 
College 1930 11,52 189 85,42 1,22,28 


Technical 4,15 


2,77,74 
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Technical and Vocational Training — The Directorate General of 
Resettlement and Employment (DGRE) and the West Bengal Government 
setup 8 training centres in West Bengal for imparting technical training to 
1,044 and vocational taining to. 406 refugee students respectively. The 
State Government set up training-cum-work centres at Titagarh, Habra 
and Gayeshpur. About 1,100 refugees received training or secured 
employment in these centres. 

There was also provision for imparting technical training of superior 
type to 328 and 216 refugees students per year in the College of 
Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur, and the College of Aeronautical 
Engineering, Dum Dum, respectively. 

A summary of important data regarding schemes for technical and 
vocational training is given below : * 


Table 9 


Number of Number of ^ Expenditure 
persons trained persons placed incurred 
Rs. 


(1) DGR&E 
Training Scheme 2446 547 14,66,784 


(2) State Govt. 
Training Scheme 359 180 2,05,149 
(3) Apprenticeship 
Schemes- 
(a) DGR&E 
(b) State Govt. 


1,10,861 
19,442 


1,352 18,02,236 


Table 9 shows that up to September 1952, 3645 refugees received 
training in various schemes at a cost of about Rs. 18 lakhs. The number 
of persons who got employment was 1352, i.e. about 38 per cent of the 
persons trained. 

The report of the FFC was in the nature of a review of rehabilitation 
in West Bengal up to 1952. It will be clear from the FFC survey that not 
even the fringe of the problem was touched. All the rehabilitation schemes 
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failed dismally. There were desertions from rehabilitation sites. The 
rehabilitation efforts so far were no more than a tale of unplanned and 
infructuous expenditure. The Government sanctioned money for 
rehabilitation work. That wasall. It did nottry to find out if the sanctioned 
amount was properly utilized. When the Estimates Committee sought to 
find out from the Secretary to the Ministry of Rehabilitation how far the 
rehabilitation schemes had fructified, he simply replied thathe had no idea. 
The Deputy Commissioner, Rehabilitation Department, UP, also did not 
know whether the loans sanctioned by the Centre for the East Pakistan 
refugees had been disbursed. The West Bengal Government had no idea 
of the extent of the success or failure of its rehabilitation schemes. The 
Estimates Committee commented acidly, ‘The Committee feel it stran ge 
that while the entire loans and grants are being provided for by the 
Rehabilitation Ministry they should not know how far the amounts had 
been sanctioned and in what way they were being utilized.??” The 
Committee of Ministers based its report on the findings of the FFC. It 
noted that rehabilitation in West Bengal was in a mess and referred to 
certain factors which inhibited rehabilitation work in West Bengal. “ 


These were : 


1. Paucity of land in the State. 

2. The very high pressure of population in the State. 

3. Thestrong disinclination of the displaced persons to be settled in areas 

outside West Bengal. 

4. The displaced persons being used to plenty of water and fertile soil in 

ves Bengal and being habituated to comparatively easy conditions of 
iving. 


The COM pointed out the various defects and lacunae in the 
rehabilitation schemes which were in the main the following : 


(1) Sites for colonies — agricultural as well as non-agricultural — 
were not selected with due regard to their relevance to 
rehabilitation planning. Wrong selection of sites was largely due 
to the hasty dispersal of camp families in 1951-52. 

(2) Non-agricultural colonies were established in rural areas, and 
agriculturists were accommodated in non-agricultural colonies. 

(3) There were no systematic follow-up measures. 
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‘Subsequently, the assessment of the Committee of Review and 
Rehabilitation Work in West Bengal of these rehabilitation measures 
revealed the same defects. : 

The COM suggested the following remedial measures : 


(1) A definite dispersal programme should be laid down for 
liquidation of relief camps as expeditiously as possible and in any 
case before March 1955. 

(2) Incoming migrants should be sent straightaway to wotk-site and 
colony camps from transit camps. 

(3) Theliving conditions in theexisting camps should be improved by 
providing separate partitioned accommodation for the inmates. 

(4) There should be more careful planning of schemes, proper 
selection of sites and personnel, and continuous watch on the 
progress and implementation of the schemes. 


Pattern of Expenditure on Relief and Rehabilitation for East 
and West Pakistan Refugees 


Unlike in the Western wing there was no vacant evacuee land or 
houses in West Bengal which could be allotted to the migrants. The Pact 
of 1950 prohibited the utilization of 27 thousand acres of land for the 
rehabilitation of the refugees in West Bengal. The restrictive ceiling of 
Rs.1050 per acre for acquisition of land fixed by the Central Government 
made procurement of cultivable land for the refugees extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. Ultimately the refugees were given uneconomic 
holdings or sub-marginal land where the yield was so inadequate that it 
hardly gave a bare subsistence to the tillers. Existence at starvation level, 
not economic rehabilitation, summed up the government rehabilitation 
efforts for the agriculturists. 

We have noted earlier that 8 lakhs of the 32 lakh ‘Old Migrants’ were 
the full beneficiaries of the government rehabilitation meausres in West 
Bengal. In the Western wing almost all the refugees received 
rehabilitation benefits as 98 per cent of the total West Pakistan refugees 
were in government camps. The West Pakistan refugee camps remained 
in existence for about 2 years. The East Pakistan refugees were kept on 
doles in camps for 14 years. The maintenance of the camps in the Eastern 
region for such a long time naturally involved excessive expenditure on 
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relief. The amount spent on relief over a long time was in reality money 
wasted, The actual amount spent onrelief and rehabilitation in the Western 
and Eastern zones will show how the rehabilitation prospects of the East 
Pakistan refugees were affected by their long stay in camps. Here are the 
actual figures :*! 


Table 10 


(1) Total amount spent on relief and rehabilitation 

of refugees from West Pakistan and 

КАБА an аа а uisu Rs. 417.68 crores 
(2) Expenditure on relief and rehabilitation till 


March 1966 
(a) On West Pakistan ТР Rs. 199.47 „ 
(b) On East Pakistan refi ugees 

EOM E ss Rs. 218.21 


.Rs. 69.78 „ 
RS 96.73. „ 


(1) West Pakistan refugees 
(2) East Pakistan refugees 


What is most remarkable in these figures is that the sum of Rs.69.78 
Crores was spent in two years for 98 per cent of West Pakistan refugees 
while Rs. 96.73 crores were spent for 8 lakh out of the 32 lakh ‘Old 
Migrants’ in 14 years, 

Of the remaining Rs.121.48 crores Stated to have been spent on the 
rehabilitation of East Pakistan refugees, Rs.26.88 crores were spent on 
educational and medical facilities. But these facilities were in the nature 
of grants for setting up schools, colleges and hospitals for the refugee and 
non-refugee population in the State. The refugees derived only fringe 
benefits which in no way aided their economic rehabilitation. 

Thus only a sum of Rs,94.60 crores was available for the economic 
rehabilitation of 41.78 lakh refugees or 8.36 lakh refugee families in West 
Bengal. For economic rehabilitation in the State the per family 
expenditure works out to Rs.1131, 

In the Western wing Rs. 69.78 crores were spent on relief and 
Rs. 14.32 crores on educational and medical facilities for 47.40 lakh 
refngees or 9.48 lakh families, which left Rs. 115.37 crores for the 
economic rehabilitation of West Pakistan refugees. Besides this sum, 
Rs.191 crores were paid to them as compensation. Together they added up 
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to a total of Rs.306.37 crores. It was this sum which was made available 
for the economic rehabilitation of the West Pakistan refugees. Thusa sum 
of Rs.3,232 per family was spent on the economic rehabilitation of West 
Pakistan refugeesas against Rs.1,131 per family in West Bengal. The ratio 
of money spent on economic rehabilitation between the West and East 
Pakistan refugees is about 3:1. 


Compensation for West Pakistan refugees : 
The Mirage of Proprietory Rights to Immovable 
Properties for East Pakistan Refugees 


The enormity of the relative deprivation of the East Pakistan refugees 
would become clear from the compensation given to the West Pakistan 
refugees in cash and kind. 

The Nehru-Liagat Ali Pact was signed in April 1950 to put a stop to 
the massive two-way flow of refugees in the wake of the riots of 1950. 
About 16 lakh Hindus migrated to India from East Pakistan and 2 lakh 
Muslims crossed into East Pakistan. The Pact provided for the return of 
the migrants to their homes and assured complete proprietory rights to the 
immovable properties they had left behind. Since the Nehru-Liaquat Ali 
Pact has not yet been formally abrogated, theoretically the East Pakistan 
refugees even today retain their titles to the immovable properties in East 
Pakistan. Thus the Pact kept before the East Pakistan refugees their 
illusory rights over properties left behind and deprived them of 
compensation while deluging the West Pakistan refugees with 
compensation for actual and supposed loss of immovable and movable 
properties in West Pakistan. yA 

The Story of Rehabilitation informs us that ‘the concept of 
compensation is ће offspring of idealism’ and that ‘The Prime Minister’s 
compassionate concem for the millions dispossessed of their all by 
partition’ found expression in the payment of compensation. 
Unfortunately this ‘idealism and ‘compassionate concern’ were limited to 
West Pakistan refugees. Nehru used the still-born Pact of 1950 as an 
excuse to deny compensation to the East Pakistan refugees. Ajit Prasad 
Jain, the Central Rehabilitation Minister, was *convinced that 
rehabilitation could not be complete without the payment of 
"5. Jt would appear from the use of words like 


compensation 
for dispossessed millions or compensation 


*compassionate concern' 
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being ‘the offspring of idealism’ that the Central Ministers suffered from 
amnesia regarding the East Pakistan refugees. These fine sentiments had 
a very restrictive application. By disposessed millions the Central 
Ministers simply meant the West Pakistan refugees—the Herrenvolk. 
Obviously these sentiments could not be valid for a lesser breed of men, 
The West Pakistan refugees were victims of partition and they deserved 
compensation. But if the East Pakistan refugees—the Jews—were really 
dispossessed (Nehru was not sure they really were), it was their fault, So 
Nehru gave them a sheaf of papers called the Delhi Pact, and reserved his 
compassion and the more solid compensation for the West Pakistan 
refugees. 

The Government created a compensation pool out of evacuee 
properties in Punjab, Haryana, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Delhi, Bihar, Orissa, 
Andhra, Tamilnadu, Mysore with an estimated value of Rs. 100 crores. 
The Government contributed Rs. 91 crores, In other words, evacuce 
properties throughout India with the exception of those in West Bengal, 
Assam and Tripura protected and preserved for restitution to the Muslim 
evacuees by the Evacuee Properties Act, were included in the 
compensation pool for the West Pakistan ref ugees. Farmlands and village 
houses valued at less than Rs.20,000 each were not included in the 
compensation pool for the West Pakistan refugees. Muslim evacuee 
property left behind amounted to 60 lakh acres of farmland and nearly 
6,50,000 village houses in Punjab and Haryana and 10 lakh acres in other 
States. The evacuees also left behind 3,02,000 urban properties in the 
shape of houses, shops, industries and other establishments. All these 
properties went to the West Pakistan refugees. The Government also 
funded the construction of 2,21,000 houses and shops and 19 refugee 
townships, ‘equipped with schools, hospitals, shopping centres and 
industrial sites’, 30 colonies with all the modern amenities’. There was 
lavish expenditure in Delhi where 14,000 Muslim houses were 
redisrtributed and a ‘fortune’ was spent on Chandigarh. The extent to 
which the rehabilitation process was aided by their settlement on evacuee 
land and compensation can be seen from Table 11 “ given in the eighty- 
ninth report of the Estimates Committee (1959-60.) 

Table 11 shows that 5.68 lakh families were settled on evacuee land. 
4.35 lakh families received compensation for the urban immovable 
property left behind in West Pakistan. Thus 10.03 lakh migrant families 
either received evacuee land or compensation in the form of houses and 
shops. But the total number of migrant families from West Pakistan was 
9.43 lakhs. Evidently, as Bhaskar Rao, indulgently remarks ‘Quiet a few 
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managed to grab more than one allotment’. 55 Exaggerated claims were 
made for compensation and the Government admitted these claims 
without any serious scrutiny. The Estimates Committee was concerned to 
note the existence of cases where exaggerated claims were admitted. The 
extent of the exaggeration would be clear from the fact that the total 
number of accepted claims of the value of Rs. 1 lakh was 1,31,195. Of these 
1,25,280 were admitted by the claims officers almost without any 
scrutiny. 5,915 unsettled claims were subjected to a special scrutiny and 
550 cases were placed under objection, of which 78 cases were revised as 
a result of which the total value of the claims was reduced by 
Rs.1,18,64,680. The Committee therefore directed that claims between 
Rs. 50,000and Rs.1,00,000 should be subjected to similar scrutiny, which 
however, was not done. Considering the fact that the Government 
admitted the claims of the value of over Rs.1 lakh made by 1,31,173 
families and the total number of migrant families was 9,43,000, it would 
appear that the Government accepted the proposition that one out of 7.2 
migrants families owned property worth over Rs. 1 lakh in West Pakistan. 
In other words, so far as the West Pakistan refugees were concerned the 
Government found no difficulty in believing the unbelievable.^5" — '* 


Table 11 


(A) Displaced Persons settled on land Lakh families 
]) Quasi-permanent allottees 4.77 
2) Displaced Persons settled on land as tenants in 


Punjab. 0.33 
3) Temporary allottees in other States 0.58 
Total ; 5.68 


(B) Displaced Persons who have been paid 
compensation (as on 30.9.59) 

(C) Number of displaced persons employed 
through employment exchange 

(D) Number of displaced persons given vocational 
and technical training 

(E) Number of displaced persons expected to be 
employed in industrial establishments under the 
schemes formulated by the Government. 0.11 

(F) Number of persons to whom loans 

have been given. 


Not furnished 
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Over and above the compensation given from the compensation pool, 
the West Pakistan refugees’ claim for compensation for every kind of 
assets in West Pakistan were also met. The eighty-ninth report of the 
Estimates Committee (1959-60) lists the claims as under. :? 


(1) 
Q) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 


(14) 


Claims of contractors of all types. 

Security deposits on account of ration shops, foodgrains, 
syndicates, liquor shops etc. 

Claims in respect of court deposits, deposits of minors and others 
under the guardianship of courts, and deposits lying with the 
Courts of Wards and the Manager, Encumbered Estates in *non 
mass migration’ areas and also in ‘mass migration’ areas where 
one or more parties interested in such deposits is/are non- 
evacuees. 

Security deposited by treasury contractors. 

Deposits of claimants in Court and decree claims in favour of 
claimants where the money was payable by or lying with 
Government or quasi-government bodies. 

Dues of claimants payable by Co-operative institutions including 
railway Co-operative societies and also societies in undivided 
Bengal and Assam, if they were catering for Central Government 
employees. 

Pay, Leave Salary and Provident Fund etc. of University 
employces and dues of examiners payable by Universities. 
Refund of examination fees due to claimants from Universities. 
Scholarships due to students. 

Revenue deposits payable to claimants. 

Provident Fund dues and pension claims of ex-employees of the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

Claims for compensation to shareholders of the Reserve Bank Of 
India. 

Compensation for Joint Stock Company property acquired by 
Government and quasi-government bodies in Pakistan. 

Claims for refund of the value of defective and damaged Indian 
notes, 


The Story of Rehabilitation provides an additional list of assets 


which is given below ®: 


(1) 


Government servants and employees of local bodies from West 
Pakistan who were allowed to retire prior to their migration but 
whose pension had not yet been sanctioned. 
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(2) Government servants from Sind and the NWFP who had been 
injured during the civil disturbances or the families of such 
government servants who had been killed during the civil 
disturbances. 

(3) | Dependants of the former employees of the Governments of 
Sind, the NWFP, Baluchistan, Bahawalpur and Khairapur who 
were entitled to disability pension. 

(4) Victims of Quetta earthquake (1935). 

(5) Refugees who had Post Office savings bank accounts, cash 
certificates and postal life insurance policies in Pakistan but 
whose assets had not yet been transferred to India, 

(6) Wards of Courts. 

(7) Former employees of the Punjab Library, Lahore. 


The list of claims noted above are imaginative to a degree. Every 
single conceivable item of assets was accounted for and compensated by 
the Government. Not even the damaged currency notes were forgotten. 
The 1935 victims of Quetta earthquake were not allowed to go without 
compensation, although it is not quite clear why 1935 was regarded as a 
cut-off point and earlier victims of natural calamities were not similarly 
recompensed. The West Pakistan refugees had therun of evacuee property 
in the shape of land, shops and houses scattered throughout India. 2.02 
lakhs of them were given employment through Employment Exchanges 
and provision for the employment of 11,000 was made through industrial 
establishments under the schemes formulated by the Government, The 
Bureau of Employmentset up inthe Home Ministry found employment for 
another 80,000 West Pakistan refugees in the various Ministries of the 
Central Government and in public sector undertakings. 

Thus Nehru’s compassionate concern made the West Pakistan 
refugees richer for the migration, But he barely noticed the plebeian 


Bengali refugees. 


The Pattern of Rehabilitation Assistance 


Ajit Prasad Jain, the Central Rehabilitation Minister, defined 
rehabilitation as something more than the provision of houses and gainful 
employment. According to him, ‘itis the process of economic recovery of 
displaced persons leading ultimately to the disappearance of all distinction 
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between them and other nationals ^. Obviously Jain had in mind the 
patrician refugees from the West when he defined rehabilitation in such 
comprehensive terms.. But the hordes of people who trekked endlessly 
with ant-like industry from the East got neither adequate provisions nor 
gainful employment, let alone anything else. Orly words and beggarly 
pittances called loans were thrown out to them. All comparisons are 
invidious, but only a comparison can show how the Central Government 
discriminated against the refugees from East Pakistan. Let us consider the 
Central Government's assistance for housing in regard to refugees from 
East and West Pakistan, which is detailed below.” 


Housing in East and West : A Comparison 


“Table 12 


No. of residential units constructed/ For refugees from 
under construction up to 31.12.1960 West Pakistan East Pakista 


By Govemment 1.66 lakhs 0.11 lakhs 
By displaced persons with 0.27 lakhs 4.32 lakhs 
Government assistance 


1.93 lakhs 4.43 lakhs 


The important thing to be noted here in respect of housing in East and 
West is that the Central Government built 1.66 lakh residential units for 
West Pakistan refugees and that 27,000 houses were built by the West 
Pakistan refugees with Central assistance. But that was not all. The 
Government constructed shops and built 19 townships for them in various 
parts of the country, such as the townships at Faridabad, Hastinapur, 
Rajpura, Nilokheri, Gandhidham, Sardarnagar, Ulhasnagar, Govindapuri, 
etc. under the direct supervision of the Central Government. These 
planned and self-contained economic units with modern civic amenities 
we developed into thriving industrial towns vibrating with new life and 

nergy. 

In the East the East Pakistan refugees built 4.43 residential units, the 
Central Government contribution per unit being Rs.500 and Rs.1,200 in 
rural and urban areas respectively, which came in three instalments spread 
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over 2 or3 years. Needless to say, the houses the East Pakistan refugees 
built with these paltry sums were very flimsy and provisional things. Only 
11 thousand houses were built for them by the Government. As for 
townships in the Eastern zone, the Government had only a plan of building 
five townships viz, Ashokenagar, Taherpur, Gayeshpur, Hamidpur and 
Khosbashmahalla. The plans remained confined to paper. Only the 
miserable township of Ashoknagar-Habra was constructed. It bears no 
comparison even with the least developed of the townships in the Western 
zone. It lacks the infrstraucture for future industrial growth. Indeed, it is 
hardly a township in the modem sense of the term. 

The same discriminatory pattern is evident in respect of loans 
advanced by the Central Government in urban areas for refugees from East 
and West Pakistan. Let us consider the following Table.” 


Table 13 


Loans advanced up to 
1961-62 Urban loan *RFA Total 


Rupees in lakhs 
Refugees from 
East Pakistan 924.90 394.00 1,318.90 
Refugees from West 1,568.23 728.00 2,296,23 
Pakistan 


* Refugee Rehabilitation Administration 


It is clear from the above Table that in urban areas the refugees from 
West Pakistan received as loan nearly double the amount advanced to the 
East Pakistan refugees. 

In the matter of providing employment for refugees from East and 
West Pakistan, the same policy of stark discrimination hits one in the eye. 
Employment exchanges under the control of the DGRE provided 
employment to about 2.04 lakh refugees from the West. А special cell, 
known as ‘Transfer Bureau’, opened by the Central Ministry of Home 
Affairs, provided jobs to 0.80 lakh West Pakistan refugees in different 
services, The Transfer Bureau, however, functioned for the privileged 
refugees from the West. Against the total of 2.84 lakh West Pakistan 
refugees for whom the Government found employment the number of East 
Pakistan refugees employed through government efforts was only 1.10 
lakhs.”” 
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In the rural areas the East Pakistan refugees were given land which 
was inadequate in area, sub-marginal and without irrigation facilities, 
whereas the West Pakistan refugees received, in addition to 47.35 lakh 
acres of good cultivable land left by Muslim evacuees, large tracts of land 
developed and made suitable for cultivation by the Government, so that 
‘no holding was uneconomic or incapable of providing its owners an 
adequate source of living’. 5 

The quantum of loans advancd to the refugees reveals how the Central 
Government discriminated against the East Pakistan refugees. A refugee 
from the East received Rs.600 for purchase of implements, seeds, 
fertilizers and bullocks against Rs. 690 given to West Pakistan refugees 
for the same purpose. The West Pakistan refugees received Rs.3,000 as 
professional loan against Rs. 1,550 granted to those from the East. 

The entire process of granting loans to East Pakistan refugees was 
enmeshed in the elaborate paraphernalia of the bureaucratic system 
involving interminable exchanges of letters between Central and State 
Government officials. Finally, when the sanctioned amount came, it was 
toolittleandtoo late. The estimated demands had by that time been cruelly 
reduced following the soulless bureaucratic practice of sanctioning only 
60 per cent of the usual demands of the State. The bureaucracy did not see 
any reason to differentiate between routine demands of the State and the 
estimates for rehabilitation measures. The Centre had brushed aside 
bureaucratic trivia to effect the speedy rehabilitation of the West Pakistan 
refugees. Yet the efforts at rehabilitating the East Pakistan refugees were 
allowed to be caught in the toils of the bureaucracy and to become a series 
of exercises in futility. For, when the drastically reduced and belatedly 
sanctioned amount reached the State, so much time had been consumed 
and the costs had meanwhile so steeply escalated that it was hoplessly 
inadequate. Strangely enough, the State Government could not utilize in 
time even this inadequate amount and advanced specious reasons for its 
non-utilization, 

Asingle instance out of many will bear out the above observation. By 
1960-61 the Central Government decided that the residuary stage had 
arrived, and an assessment of the nature and size of the residuary problem 
of rehabilitation was made, although a very small fraction of the East 
Pakistan refugees had by that time received rehabilitation benefits. A 
series of lengthy discussions began between the Central and State 
Governments. The State Goverment demanded a sum of Rs.42.61 crores 
for the final liquidation of the rehabilitation problem of the ‘Old Mi grants’. 
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The Central Government objected to the demand. So the discussion 
dragged on until the Centre clinched the deal by agreeing to part with 
Rs.21.88 crores (Rs.14.66 crores under ‘Loans’ and Rs. 7.22 crores under 
"Grants") for the liquidation of the residuary problem.” The Centre could 
now savour the satisfaction of the righteous, It had done its duty to the 
Bengali refugees. It was none of its businees if 75 per cent of the refugees 
remained beyond the reach of the largesses scattered by it. 

The State Government agreed to accept the stipulated sum. Itdid not, 
however, agree with the financial assessment of the residuary problem 
made by the Centre. That allowed scope for further discussion at different 
levels. Notwithstanding the reservations of the State Government, the 
residuary problem had been assessed and the amount settled as far as the 
Central Government was concerned, But the funds were not made 
available to the State Government, The Centre imposed conditions for 
releasing funds. The State Government would have to formulate cach 
individual scheme and submit it to the Ministry of Rehabilitation for 
scrutiny and approval. The Ministry would then take its own time to 
sanction the scheme and release the necessary funds. Besides, the 
Government of India restricted the house-building loans to refugees 
covered by the Evacuce Properties Act and protected by the judgement of 
the Competent Authority. Thus a large number of refugees was made 
ineligible for house-building loans. The grant of these loans was hedged 
in with so many restrictive conditions that the disbursement of loans 
became a time-consuming process leading to delay in implementation and 
to escalation of costs. The Rehabilitation Ministry's way of functioning 
delayed the accelerated liquidation of the residuary problem. 

The dilatory tactics of the Central Government to cvade its 
commitment to the Bengali refugees and the apathy of the State 
Government towards their tragic situation stand out stark and brutal in 
Table? 14 which shows the disbursement pattern of a variety of loans 
payable to the refugees under the residuary assessment. 


Disbursement of Loans against Applications pending 
on 30 April 1959 


The expenditure incurred by the State Government against the amount 
sanctioned by the Government of India in respect of cases covered by 
applications pending on 30 April 1959 is indicated in Table 14. 
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Table 14 shows that the State Government’s demand for Rs.366.79 lakhs 
against 36, 328 loan applications pending on 30 April was arbitrarily 
reduced to Rs.228.15 lakhs by the Centre, and the amount finally 
sanctioned was Rs.179.15 lakhs. The actual amount utilized by the State 
Government was Rs.149.77lakhs. The Central Government axed the 
State's demands on pleas which showed that the Central Government's 
intention was to limit rehabilitation assistance to the irreducible minimum. 
And the State Government did not find time to disburse the amount to all 
the applicants whose loans were sanctioned, which showed how little it 
cared. 

The State Government's proposals regarding rehabilitation 
assistance to non-camp refugees were the following : 


(1) Rehabilitation loans for the non-camp 

refugees whose applications were 

received up to 30 April 1959 and 

which were pending — Кз. 366.79 lakhs 
Estimates of funds required to deal with 

the squatters who would be given 

alternative accommodation and from 

whom applications were expected 

after 30 April 1959 — Rs. 343.28 lakhs 


Total : Rs. 710.07 lakhs 


(2 


= 


The State Government’s estimate for funds to deal with applications 
for rehabilitation loans expected after 30 April 1959 was Rs. 343.28 lakhs. 
The following categories of loans were included in the estimate : 


Table 15 
Category of loans Amount 


. Non-contributory house-building loan Rs. 227.26 lakhs 
. Urban land purchase loan Rs. 112.50 lakhs 


- Rural housing loan Rs. 1.15 lakhs 
. Urban small trade loan Rs. 0.68 lakhs 
. Rural small trade loan Rs. 0.18 lakhs 


. Agricultural loan Rs. 1.51 lakhs 


Rs. 343.28 lakhs 
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The Centre sanctioned Rs.100 lakhs but imposed restrictions on 
disbursement which prevented the utilization of the amount. The Centre’s 
decision in January 1961 restricted the disbursement to the following 
categories of squatters applying for land purchase and house-building 
loans up to 30 September 1960 : 


(1) Squatters declared eligible for alternative accommodation by the 
Competent Authority under Act XVI of 1951; and 
(2) Squatters on Muslim migrants’ properties required to be restored 
to the owners under the Evacuee Properties Act, 1951 (Act V of 
e 1951). 


But subsequently it was found that Act XVI of 1951 continued to be 
in force till 31 March 1964, and the protection of the Competent Authority 
could be secured before the expiry of that date. Besides, under the scheme 
of regularization of colonies the squatters were not eligible for any 
rehabilitation assistance like house-building loan, small trade loan, etc. As 
land purchase and house building loan could be given only to the EP Act 
and CA protected refugees applying after 30 April 1959, it was obvious 
that refugees in general could hardly get any rehabilitation assistance, 
although the receding mirage of a hundred lakh rupees remained before 
them. Such a cut-off point for submission of applications was fixed 
because the Government believed that the refugees were remiss in not 
applying earlier. But the Government did not make any public 
announcement regarding the last date for submission of applications. Yet 
the refugees were denied rehabilitation assistance by the fixation of an 
arbitrary time-limit for submitting applications. An additional amount of 
Rs.30 lakhs was sanctioned after careful scrutiny for granting 
rehabilitation loans to hard and deserving cases even if they had applied 
after 30 April 1959. 

Against the State’s demand for Rs.366.79 lakhs for loan applications 
submitted before 30 April 1959, the Central Government sanctioned 
Rs.228.15 lakhs of which the State Government could utilize only 
Rs.149.73 lakhs within the prescribed time-limit, ie. 31 March 1961. 
Against the State's demand for Rs. 343.28 lakhs for loan applications 
submitted after 30 April 1959, the total rehabilitation loan provision 
finally sanctioned in 1961-62 in the residuary assessment was Rs. 200 
lakhs allocated in the following manner : 
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Table 16 
Squatters on properties covered by CAand Rs. 100 lakhs 


EP Act cases , 
Hard cases Rs. 30 lakhs 


Revalidation cases, і.е. cases in which the Rs, 40 lakhs 
time-limit for disbursement was originally 

31.3.61 and extended subsequently 

Miscellaneous Rs. 30 lakhs 


Rs. 200 lakhs 


The effective allocation for squatters was therefore Rs.130 lakhs. The 
revalidated time-barred grants and expenditure on miscellaneous items 
accounted for the remaining Rs. 70 lakhs. Thus the Government of India 
made available Rs.130 lakhs against the State's demand for Rs.343.28 
lakhs for applications to be received from the squatters after 30 April 1959 
and from other miscellaneous categories of cases. But even this amount 
was notplaced at the disposal of the State Government. Theactual amount 
the State received was Rs.107.07 out of which a sum of Rs.70.49 was 
utilized up to 31 March 1966. 

It should thus be evident why most of the non-campers did not receive 
any rehabilitations assistance. The Centre threw spanners into the works 
with indefatigable perversity. The refugees who came between 1 April 
1958 and 31 December 1963 were written off. Loans were permitted to CA 
protected and EP Act cases which were few in number and ‘hard cases’ 
whose definition was so limited and rigid that few could avail themselves 
of the loan. 

Here is the COR summing up of the whole matter : ‘It has not been 
possible to obtain the total number of non-campers who have got 
rehabilitation benefits in the form of land purchase and house-building 
loans and also small trade and agricultural loans. Only 90,000 non-camp 
familes have been granted house-building loan, i.e. the most popular and 
common constituent of rehabilitation assistance. Since 75 per cent of the 
refugees who entered West Bengal up to the end of March 1958 were non- 
campers and all along the general policy of the Government was to give 
priority to the refugees in camps in granting rehabilitation facilities, it 
would not be unreasonable to hold that only a small fringe of displaced 
persons have got some rehabilitation benefits and the vast majority of the 
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refugees remaining in West Bengal have been denied such benefits and 
“that has been a major source of spreading social tensions in the State. °56 

The Centre pretended to give. But it gave very little. Here are a few 
examples. The Centre suspended further grants on pending applications 
for contributory house-building loan on the plea that recovery from the 
existing loanees was unsatisfactory, while grants of non-contributory 
house-building loan were withdrawn on the ground that such loan could be 
given under the Low Income Group Housing Scheme. Strangely enough, 
those who had bought land from their own resources were declared 
ineligible for house-building and urban land purchase loans which were 
restricted to CA protected and EP Act cases. 

The imposition of various restrictions, and changes in the definition 
of eligibility for loans every now and then had the effect of debarring large 
number of refugees from rehabilitation benefits. Indeed, the settled policy 
of the Centre appeared to be to exclude as many refugees as possible from 
rehabilitation benefits. Hence the frequent changes in the definition of 
eligibility. One group of refugees would be denied assistance because they 
did not apply for loans before 30 April 1959; another group because they 
could not claim the protection of a CA judgement or of the EP Act; and 
still another because they lessened the burden of the Government by 
purchasing land out of their own resources, while the inadequacies of the 
Government machinery at Centre and State levels deprived a large number 
of refugees of rehabilitation assistance by simply preventing the utilization 
of the sanctioned grant in time. The Centre used all the bureaucratic tricks 
torenegeitscommitmentto the East Pakistan refugees. The COR deplored 
‘the niggardly approach of the Central Government and also the almost 
callous indifference to the needs of the refugees’ 5? Regarding the entire 
matter of loans to the non-campers, the COR observed that ‘the question 
became a debating point between the, State and the Central Governments 
with the latter trying to debar somehow as many categories of refugees as 
possible and the State Government putting forward demands off and on 
without conviction and without pursuing them to their logical conclusion 
and finally taking the position of agreeing generally, barring a few 
exceptions, being satisfied with whatever is given by the Central 
Government’ .** The result was that only about 18 per cent of the non- 
campers received land purchase and house-building loans.” 

The Government regarded the camp refugees as its first charge. Now 
letus see how it did its duty to them. A camp refugee received Rs. 500 as 
rural house-building loan and Rs. 75 for purchase of homestead plot. Thus 
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the total came to Rs. 575. A State Government report states that the 
Government disbursed a total of Rs. 247 lakhs for house-building and for 
homestead plots. Thus only 42,957 families got loans for homestead plots 
and house-building, which meant that only 2,14,785 persons received the 
benefit of a residential house in the rural sector. 

According to the urban housing scheme a camp refugee received Rs. 
1000 as house-building loan and between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,000 for a 
homestead plot in the urban areas. The total amount disbursed under the 
housing scheme was Rs. 663 lakhs. The total number of receipients of 
loans under this scheme was thus approximately 35,837 families or about 
1,79,185 persons (taking the five-member family as the average). So both 
under rural and urban housing schemes only about 3,93,970 persons or 
78,794 families got the benefit of a house. Thus less than half of nearly 8 
lakh camp-dwellers got a house to live in. Clearly the Government had 
succeeded in disowning its responsibility of giving rehabilitation to the 
East Pakistan refugees. This is behaviour unworthy of a civilized 
Government. 

So much for the provision of houses, one of the two essential 
components of rehabilitation. Regarding the other — gainful occupation 
— neither the State Government nor the Central Government seemed to 
have any idea of the extent of gainful occupation secured by the refugees 
as a result of the various government measures beyond the fact that 1.10 
lakh persons found employment through Government efforts. For an 
authoritative appraisal of the extent of gainful employment a reliable 
economic survey was necessary. The State Government admitted in 1972 
that it could not conduct such a survey and that *considerable leeway has 
to be made before the old migrants may be deemed to have been 
economically rehabilitated’ P! 

Indeed, the Government admits that the poverty of the refugees in 
West Bengal is abysmal. Their condition is lowlier than the lowliest in 
West Bengal. This is borne out by the sample survey conducted by the 
Refugee Rehabilitation Committee appointed by the State Government in 
1980, We shall consider the report of the RRC in the concluding part of 
this chapter. 


Refugees of Ex-camp Sites and Vagrants' Homes 


We have noted earlier that the Government decided to close all relief 
camps in West Bengal by July 1959. West Bengal would absorb 10,000 
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of the 45,000 families in camps and the remaining 35,000 families would 
be sent to other states including Dandakaranya. Unfortunately the frightful 
experience of the migrants in Bihar and Orissa made them apprehensive 
of being blown to the four winds once they moved out of West Bengal. 
Ultimately in July-September 1961, faced with refugee refusal to move to 
the promised land, the Government gave the agriculturist families in the 
camps two months’ notice to either move to Dandakaranya or quit the 
camps with payment of an amount equal to six months’ cash doles. 

10,000 out of the 35,000 families refused to move to Dandakaranya 
or to quit the camps. They spurned the offer of six months’ cash doles and 
continued to stay in the relief camps and the work-sites where they were 
removed for rehabilitation. The Government .'id not evict them from the 
camps but behaved as if they had left. All camp benefits including doles, 
medical and educational facilities, water supply, etc. were withdrawn, and 
those families, called ex-camp site refugees, were allowed to lead the 
wretched existence of castaways on a forgotten shore. There were 74 such 
ex-camp sites in West Bengal. The district-wise break-up of the refugees 
in the different ex-camp sites was as follows :62 


Table 17 


SL. Name of Number of Numberof ^ Numberof Total 
No. District Ех-сатр P.L. families Rehabi- 
sites litable 
families 
164 168 
573 598 
2,488 2,521 


Bankura 
Birbhum 
Burdwan 


Howrah 
Midnapore 
Murshidabad 
Nadia 

24 Parganas 


274 300 
408 408 
684 698 
1,068 1,068 
2,312 2,342 


4 
9 
2 
Hooghly 5 596 622 
2 
5 
5 
1 
1 


8,567 8,725 


н Тһе Table shows that the total number of refugee families squatting 
inex-camp sites was 8,725, of which 158 were Permanent liability families 
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or non-rehabilitable families. Thus the total number of rehabilitable 
families was 8,567 or approximately 45,000 persons. The districts of 
Burdwan and 24 Parganas had the largest number of ex-camp sites, while 
the biggest ex-camp sites are Bagjola (24 Parganas) and Cooper’s camp 
(Nadia), each with about 1,100 squatting families. 

These 10,000 ex-camp site persons were about the most distressed 
section of the refugees. Withoutany means of subsistence and deprived of 
all the amenities of civilized existence — even the tube-wells which were 
the sole source of drinking water, notto speak of other camp benefits, were 
withdrawn — they were inescapably trapped within the confines of the 
camp sites and sank into the depths of misery. The Government forgot 
them completely because they had dared to defy. Yet they did not die out. 
Such is the limitless power of human endurance. 

The problem of ex-camp site refugees, however, came up for 
discussion between Central and State Governments after the assessment of 
the residuary problem of rehabilitation in West Bengal. Finally the Central 
Government recognized the problem of rehabilitation of these 
unfortunates. When the Central Government constituted the COR, it was 
asked to go into the problem of families in ex-camp sites and Vagrants’ 
Homes and recommend measures for its solution. By 1969 the COR 
submitted three reports which embodied their findings and 
recommendations on the rehabilitation of these families. Its first report 
dealt with the ex-camp site families at Ashrafabad and other Vagrants’ 
Homes, the third with all ex-camp site families except those at Bagjola 
work-site camps and the sixth report with the Bagjola group of work-site 
camps. 4 
Regarding the families at Ashrafabad ex-camp site and those in 
Vagrants’ Homes, the report noted the abysmal poverty and avoidable 
suffering of these families, which were due in a large measure to the rigid 
attitude of Central and State Governments in the matter of ceilings for 
purchase of land, definition of eligibility, etc. The reportargued in favour 
of a more flexible and realistic approach towards this human problem. 

The members of the COR who visited the Vagrants’ Homes were 
stunned by the inhuman living conditions of the refugee families living in 
these places and the cruel neglect of these people by the State Government. 
The Vagrants’ Homes came into existence as а result of the clearing 
operations of migrants squatting in and around Sealdah station in 1956. 
They were declared vagrants by a Special Magistrate under Section 70) 
of the Bengal Vagrancy Act of 1943 and ordered to be detained under 
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Section 10(1) of the Act pending conclusion of final enquiries as decided 
by the Magistrate. The police rounded them up and the State Vagrancy 
Directorate took charge of them and sent these families to the Indralok 
Studio, Tollygunge,Cossipore, Mankar, Ballichak and Sitarampur. After 
protracted enquiries, Magisterial orders confirmed them as vagrants, and 
they continued to subsist under restrictive orders of a Magistrate under the 
Bengal Vagrancy Actforaboutnine years. In September 1965 these orders 
were withdrawn under Section 18(1)(d) of the Act and the Vagrancy 
Directorate shook off the responsibility of maintaining them in the Homes. 
The refugees in the Homes challenged the legality of this decision in the 
High Court, and on 16 March 1966, long after the refugees had ceased to 
be the charge of the Vagrancy Directorate, the High Court ruled that the 
Status quo should be maintained. But there was no specific High Court 
order for the restoration of doles, and the Government sneaked out of the 
responsibility of paying doles with niggard opportunism. The refugees 
continued to stay in the Vagrants’ Homes without any means of 
Subsistence in most unhygienic conditions. — — 

There was a screening of the refugee population in the Vagrants’ 
Homes in 1959, which revealed that between 1956 and 1957, 992 families 
comprising 3,903 persons were accommodated in the five Homes. The 
break-up of the refugee population in the five Homes is given below : ® 


Table 18 


. Name of the Vagrants’ Homes Numberof Number of 
< families persons 


Indralok Studio, Tollygunge 


Cossipore, Calcutta 
Ballichak, Midnapore 
Mankar, Burdwan 
Sitarampur, Burdwan 


In April 1967 the State Government conducted a survey of these 
Homes which showed that the population of these Homes had decreased 
somewhat. The break-up of the distribution of families, in the different 
Homes, according to the Survey, is given in Table 19: # 
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Table 19 


Name of the Vagrants’ Homes Number of Number of 
y families persons 

Indralok Studio, Tollygunge 248 1,122 

Cossipore, Calcutta 226 997 


Ballichak, Midnapore 96 377 
Mankar, Burdwan 110 504 
Sitarampur, Burdwan 39 


During the 10-year period 1956-66 the Government spent more than 
one crore rupees for keeping the inmates of these Homes on doles, for rent 
of the premises they were occupying, formedicines, and foradministrative 
expenses, Yet, as the COR pertinently observed, the Government could 
have ensured their planned rehabilitation at a little more than the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and accommodation. As a 
matter of fact, the financial implication of the COR’s recommendations in 
1970 amounted to no more than Rs. 47.38 lakhs despite the steady rise in 
prices during these fifteen years. Itis a measure of the callous indifference 
and cold contempt of the State Government towards these hapless beings 
that when it could have given them rehabilitation with nearly the amount 
of money it was spending for keeping them in misery, it could not summon 
up the necessary will to do so. The distribution of doles became 
bureaucratic routine, and infructuous expenditure continud to be incurred 
needlessly. The story of government rehabilitation in the Eastern wing is 
the story of half-hearted, reluctantand mindless measures without follow- 
ups and reviews, which made the expenditure on the refugees largely 
infructuous. Itis precisely due to this fact that the extent of rehabilitation 
achieved cannot be measured by the expenditure incurred. 

The recommendations of the COR in respect of the refugee inmates 
of the Vagrants’ Homes -are quite simple. Agriculturist families in 
Ballichak, Mankar and Sitarampur Homes should be rehabilitated in 
Home-sites with agricultural and reclamation loans and maintenance 
assistance for nine months, while non-agriculturist families should be 
rehabilitated in nearby refugee colonies with the usual assistance for 
house-building, homestead land, small trade and development. Refugee 
m Cossipore Homes should be shifted to vacant plots at 
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Ashrafabad, while those from Indralok Studio should be transferred to 
rehabilitation sites at Ashrafabad and at Kankinara, Narayanpur and 
Deganga colonies, The inmates of Cossipur and Indralok Studio should 
get assistance admissible to non-agriculturists, All the permanent liability 
families in these Homes should either be admitted to P.L. Homes or 
rehabilitated along with other rehabilitable families. The total financial 
implication of the recommendations of the COR was Rs.47.38 lakhs.© 

Regarding the squatters’ at Ashrafabad ex-camp site the 
recommendations of the COR are as under : © 

The netarea of land available at Ashrafabad for settlement of migrants 
was about 90 acres. On the basis of 4 cottah homestead plot per family, 
about 1,350 families could be settled at Ashrafabad. 450 families squatting 
on the ex-camp site should be settled on this land. The surplus land should 
be distributed among squatters of other ex-camp sites, Vagrants’ Homes 
and government-owned and rented properties, and among inmates of P.L. 
camps. The Ashrafabad ex-camp site should be treated as an urban or semi- 
urban colony, and land, roads, drains, sewerage, street lighting, schools, 
playground and other amenities should be provided for the refugees on 30 
acres of land. The cost of development of the ex-camp site was estimated 
at Rs. 700 per plot, and expenditure on this account should be treated as 
grant. Rehabilitable permanent liability families should be settled at the 
present site. House-building loan to settlers should be limited to Rs. 2,000 
per family, and the cost of land to be distributed among the migrants should 
be treated as loan. The total financial implication of the COR’s 
recommendations in regard to rehabilitation of refugees at Ashrafabad ex- 
camp site, including house-building loan for 450 families, small trade loan 
for 340 families and devlopment cost of 450 plots @ Rs. 700 per plot was 
Rs. 17,37,000. 


Bagjola Group of Ex-Camp-Sites 


The sixth report of the COR considered in detail the problem of 
rehabilitation of squatters at Bagjola group of ex-camp sites. The problem 
of the Bagjola group of ex-camp sites was different from that of other ex- 
camp sites. These are situated on the Dum Dum—Calcutta super highway 
very near to Calcutta. Townships like Salt Lake and Lake Town are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of these ex-camp sites. The Bagjola group 
consists of a cluster of ex-camp sites spread over an area of 70.50 acres 
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with 1,065 squatter families. This group has a great locational advantage 
in view of its proximity to Calcutta and the fast developing townships like 
Lake Town and Salt Lake city, which meant that the squatters were in 
possession of high-price land. 

The squatters in these ex-camp sites have a tragic history. These 
camps were in reality work-site camps spread over Bagjola, Ghurni, 
Jatragachhi, Jyangra and Krishnapur Moujas, where the migrants were 
brought from government relief camps nearly three decades ago for 
reclamation of lands submerged under water. They were opened as work- 
site camps on different dates betwen January 1954 and May 1956, The 
migrants were assured of settlement on the land they reclaimed with their 
labour. But when the land was reclaimed, the local people, supported by 
the Congress as well as the CPI, forcibly scized the land. There were 
clashes between the local people and the migrants, leading to riots and 
casualties. The Government went back on its promise and the migrants 
were denied the lands they had reclaimed. These camps were subsequently 
converted into transit camps, and the migrants were given the option of 
moving outside West Bengal or quitting the camps with a lump grant of six 
months’ cash doles. They refused the offer and became squatters on the 
ex-camp sites. They continued to eke out a bare living and gradually 
became integrated into the economy of the area. 

The recommendations of the COR in respect of these ex-camp site 
squatters are as follows : 7 

The 1,065 squatter families should be settled in and around their 
present area of squatting. The settlement of squatters would require 57.37 
acres of land which should be acquired from private owners through 
negotiation. The colony should be developed like a township and 
integrated with the scheme for the development of the Greater Calcutta 
area. Hence appropriate authorities should be consulted prior to the 
construction of houses with government assistance by the squatters. They 
should be allowed to have two and a half cottahs of homestead land. The 
price of land should not exceed Rs. 4,500 per acre. The estimated cost of 
development of homestead plots would be Rs. 1,500 per plot and the 
house-building loan should not exceed Rs. 2,000 per family. The total 
financial implication amounted to nearly Rs. 66.93 lakhs. If the State 
Government proposal of settling them in the developing area of Salt Lake 
City was accepted, the cost of settling them there would be somewhat less 
— about Rs. 53.25 lakhs. 
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The remaining 65 ex-camp sites 


The third report of the COR dealt with the remaining 65 ex-camp sites 
which contained 7,066 families or about 35,000 persons. The members of 
the COR visited most of these ex-camp sites where they found that the 
shelters of the inmates were ‘no better than sty and kennel and their living 
conditions were no better than those of animals’ Many of these ex-camp 
sites were really work-site camps. The refugees had been brought to these 
camps for developing the area. They constructed roads, dug canals and 
reclaimed submerged land on meagre daily wages. They were assured that 
they would be settled on thereclaimed land. But they were denied the fruits 
oftheir labouras local people grabbed the land they had reclaimed. Bagjola 
and Sonarpur work-site camps are cases in point. Both at Bagjola and 
Sonarpur the refugees reclaimed thousands of acres of land submerged for 
decades under several feet of water. They were not, however, allowed to 
occupy the land they had developed by their labour. The Government 
wrote them off. Yet they didnot give up the struggle for survival. By sheer 
hard labour and ingenuity they managed to linger on in the periphery of 
society. They reclaimed waste land considered unfit for cultivation, 
exploited locally available raw materials, worked as casual labour and 
contributed to national wealth. They also did not forget to impart education 
to their young ones. The COR therefore urged that ‘this human material 
full of potentialities should be given the minimum facilities of community 
life without any further delay so that they can prove to be worthy citizens 
and real assets to the community". The COR warned that if they were left 
in their present degraded state, they would become a source of social 
tension. 

The main recommendations of the COR for the rehabilitation of the 
ex-camp site families are given below : 9 


(1) _ The ex-camp site squatter families should, as far as possible, be 
settled in their present sites of squatting or in nearby areas. 

(2) The permanent liability families should either be removed to 
P.L. Camps or rehabilitated along with other families. 

(3) Land should be acquired for the ex-camp site families on a high 
priority basis. In order to reduce the cost of acquisition of land 
covered by ex-camp sites land should be acquired as far as 
possible under the Land Developmentand Planning Actof 1948 
according to which compensation was payable at 1946 rates. 
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(4)  Nodistinction should be made between old and new squatters on 
ex-camp sites. Both these categories should be eligible for 
rehabilitation assistance. 

(5) Ех-сатр sites located on lands belonging to different 
government departments should be released expeditiously by 
the Government for the settlement of the squatters. 

(6)  Theex-campsite families should be given assistance at the rate 
admissible to the new migrants settled outside West Bengal, i.e. 
Rs. 2,000 per family in urban areas and Rs. 1,250 in rural areas. 

(7)  Thehouse-building loan should not be given in more than two 
instalments. 

(8) For the purpose of development and housing assistance semi- 
urban areas should be treated as urban. 

(9)  Thesize of homestead plots would vary between two and three 
cottahs in urban areas, four and five cottahs in semi-urban areas 
and six and ten cottahs in rural areas, 

(10) The developmentcost in urban areas would be Rs.1,500 per plot 
and that in rural areas Rs. 600 per plot. 

(11) Surplus land, if available, should be given to agriculturist 
families for agricultural/horticultural pursuits with proper 
irrigation facilities and other inputs. 


The total financial implication of the recommendations would be Rs. 
221.35 lakhs, including a sum of Rs. 38.73 lakhs on account of cost of 


acquisition. 


Squatters on Government and Requisitioned Properties 


When the refugees started coming in, the State Government found it 
difficult to provide shelters for them, It requisitioned 68 properties in and 
around Calcutta to accommodate the migrants temporarily. The migrants 
were allotted living space in these requisitioned properties, and the 
monthly rent payable to the owners was distributed pro rata among the 
allottees. The occupants, however, failed to pay rentand the realization of 
rent from the occupants did not exceed 5 per centof the total amount due 
from them. So the Government, as the requisitioning authority, had to 
shoulder the burden of rent compensation to the owners. By the end of 
1969 the Government succeeded in de-requisitioning 62 of the 68 
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properties after providing alternative accommodation to the occupants. 
But the migrants continued to occupy the remaining six properties for a 
variety of reasons. As the owners wanted vacant possession of these 
properties, the Government could not de-requisition them. It continued to 
pay rent compensation to the owners for more than two decades and 
incurred avoidable expenditure. Actually the Government paid as rent 
compensation much more than the original cost of the premises squatted 
‘upon or the amount required for the rehabilitation of the squatter families. 
The total expenditure incurred on rent compensation by the State 
Government till 1961 was about Rs. 32.75 lakhs and the monthly rent 
compensation for the remaining six properties which the Government 
continued to pay was about Rs. 75,000. These properties are located in the 
following places: (1) 2 Canal East Road; (2) B.O.R. camp, Tollygunge; (3) 
60 Princep Street; (4) 5 Southend Park, Ballygunge (Bedi Bhawan); and 
(6) Tollygunge (USAF camp). 

The migrants also squatted on requsitioned properties of the Central 
Government. There are eleven such properties, all located in or around the 
Calcutta Corporation area. Seven of these eleven properties were 
recognized by the Central Government as regularizable squatters” 
colonies. There was thus no question of vacating these properties. But the 
following four properties still remained under unauthorized occupation : 

(1) Durgapur Camp; (2) K-site Camp; (3) Lake Barracks; and (4) 
Tollygunge Railway colony. 

The COR found that the problem of the squatters on these properties 
involved three important issues, viz. (1) wastage of government resources 
due to unauthorized occupation and infructuous expenditure on rent 
compensation; (2) possible disruption of the economic and social lifeofthe 
squatters; and (3) social tensions building up out of the frustrations of 
squatter families. 

Act XVI of 1951 provided for the eviction of squatters by the 
Competent Authority. Butthe verdict of eviction was implementable only 
after alternative accommodation had been provided for the squatters in 
contiguous areas, which was unavailable in the vicinity of the existing 
squatters’ colonies. Thus the C.A. judgement, in effect, protected the 
squatters from eviction. But the protection of CA judgement could be 
ensured if the CA was moved for the eviction of squatters. 

But the squatters in government properties were not C.A.- protected, 

for the different departments of the Central and State Governments whose 
properties were encroached upon did not move the C.A. for the eviction of 
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the squatters. As under the existing rules only the C.A.-protected cases 
could claim alternative accommodation, the squatters on Government 
properties were technically ineligible for alternative accommodation, 
Accordingly, the question of eviction of these squatters without alternative 
accommodation became a debating point between the Central and State 
Governments. The Central Government would not allow any 
rehabilitation benefits to squatters unprotected by the judgement of the 
C.A., while the State Government would not face the inevitable law and 
order problem resulting from their unceremonious eviction, The COR 
computed that the total financial implication for the resettlement of the 
squatters was only Rs. 79.41 lakhs — Rs. 13.41 lakhs for the requisitioned 
State Government properties and Rs. 66 lakhs for the Central Government 
properties. 

The fact was that the Central and the State Government did not move 
the C.A. for their eviction and hence they were not protected by the 
judgement of the C.A. which entitled them to alternative accommodation 
prior to eviction, The approach of the Central Government was rigidly 
legalistic and was obviously aimed at debarring as many refugees as 
possible from rehabilitation benefits. The pre -1951 squatters were to be 
deprived of rehabilitation benefits because they were not protected by the 
verdict of the C.A. while the post-1950 squatters were debarred because 
of the determination of eligibility on the basis of a particular date, i.e. 31 
December 1950, Accordingly, post-1950 squatters were declared 
ineligible. The claim of post-1950 squatters for rehabilitation assistance 
was void ab initio because they had squatted after a particular date, while 
the pre-1951 squatters were debarred because the Government did not care 
to secure for them the protection of С.А. judgement. The Government 
effectively excluded both the pre-1951 and post-1950 squatters. It did not 
matter if by denying the squatters rehabilitation assistance the Central 
Government violated the spirit of Act XVI of 1951 and condemned the 
squatters to an animal existence. It is difficult to believe that economic 
constraints prompted the Central Government to follow a policy which 
restricted rehabilitation assistance to the minimum number of refugees. 
The Government did not gain much by saving a paltry sum of Rs, 79.41 
lakhs, for that was the amount required for the rehabilitation of the 
squatters. What is likelier is that the Government regarded expenditure on 
the East Pakistan refugees as money wasted, and used any pretext to shake 
off the unwholesome burden. The COR comment on the policy pursued 
by the Government amounted almost to a rebuke. It could casily sce that 
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the rigid attitude of the Central Government stood in the way of their 
rehabilitation. The COR observed that the speedy and permanent 
rehabilitation of the squatters was essentially a human problem which 
ought to be tackled with sympathy and understanding. It was precisely 
sympathy and understanding that were missing in the Government’s 
handling of the problem of the rehabilitation of the refugees. In fact, the 
Centre's rehabilitation policy, or rather the absence of a policy, in regard 
to the East Pakistan refugees was determined by Nehru’s contemptuous 
unconcern for them. This attitude prevailed during the rule of his 
successors and finally moulded the rehabilitation policy into a stercotype 
with apparently an unwritten set of rules, viz. (1) do not give any 
rehabilitation assistance if you can avoid it; (2) if you cannot avoid it, 
reduce the demands drastically; (3) throw bureaucreatic spanners into the 
works, stoke up procedural wrangles between Central and State 
bureaucrats, and take your own time in disbursing the sanctioned amount; 
(4) after the disbursement of the sanctioned amount forget all about it; 
and(5) donot get involved in the utilization process of the money. For that 
will lead to further commitments in the follow-up measures. 

An analysis of the time-consuming correspondence between the 
Central and State bureaucrats regarding rehabilitation assistance to the 
East Pakistan refugees will show that the Central rehabilitation policy had 
acold and completely unmotivated pattern. Indeed, the entire process of 
sanctioning and disbursing rehabilitation grants was in no way different 
from the demand-sanction-utilization process for other ordinary matters 
which were routine affairs. The bureaucrats played their little games; the 
Central and State Governments were satisfied that they were doing 
whatever was possible, and men, women and children starved and died in 
their hundreds. Both the Governments viewed with unconcern the 
suffering and the pain of 1,733 families (233 families in State Government 
properties and 1,500 families in Central Government properties), who 
were leading an animal existence for more than three decades. The 
problem could have been easily solved if the approach of the Central 
Government had been realistic and flexible and if the State Government 
had been a little less lethargic. The COR estimated that no more than Rs. 
79.41 lakhs would be necessary for the rehabilitation of squatters in 
government-requisitioned properties. Almost all of these properties were 
located within the limits of the Calcutta Corporation. Yet the problem was 
allowed to fester for more than three decades. The main recommendations 
of the COR are: follows :7° 
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(1) No distinction should be made between C.A.— protected and 


= 


= 


— 


= 


unprotected cases. There should not be any distinction between 
refugees squatting before or after a particular date. 

There should not be any distinction between refugees who 
possessed valid documentary evidence of their refugee character 
and those who did notpossess such documents but whose migrant 
character was obvious from circumstantial evidence. 

The squatters should be rehabilitated in their present sites of 
squatting. In case their shifting became unavoidable, the 
alternative sites should be found, as far as possible, near the 
existing place of squatting so that their means of livelihood 
remained undisturbed. 

In addition to the provision of homestead plot of 2 to3 cottahs per 
family in urban areas, the families shifted to new sites should be 
given housing assistance on urban scale, i.e, @ Rs. 2,000 per 
family. 

The total financial implication for rehabilitation of 233 squatter 
families in State Government requisitioned properties would 
be Rs. 13.41 lakhs which included Rs. 8.75 lakhs for acquisition 
of land and Rs. 4.66 lakhs for grant of house-building loan. 
The squatters (about 1,500) on Central Government properties 
should be given rehabilitation assistance. The scales of such 
assistance would be Rs. 2,400 per family for homestead plot and 
Rs. 2,000 per family for house-building loan. The total financial 
implication for the rehabilitation of 1,500 squatter families 
would be about Rs. 66.00 lakhs. 


Squatters on Government Sponsored Colonies 


8,930 families have been squatting on over 100 Government 
sponsored colonies in the districts of 24-parganas, Nadia, Howrah, 
Hooghly, Murshidabad, Darjeeling, Birbhum, Cooch Behar and Maldah. 
8,717 of these squatter families have documentary or collateral evidence 
in support of their refugee character. The remaining 213 families are non- 
refugees who belong to West Bengal and other states. 

The recommendations of the COR in regard to these squatter families 


are stated below : 


The refugee squatter families with or without valid documents 


and irrespective of their date of migration should be allowed to get 
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rehabilitated at their present sites of squatting. The homestead land 
in their unauthorized occupation should be regularized. The size of 
the homestead plots should be the same as allotted to other refugees 
in the respective colonies. The non-refugee squatters should be the 
charge of the State Government which should deal with them under 
the existing law and practice in the State. 


Recommendation of the RRC 


The RRC, when it submitted its interim report in 1980, found that 
although most of the ex-camp site families had by that time been 
rehabilitated, there were still 2,793 family at different camp sites in the 
districts of 24 Parganas, Hooghly, Burdwan, Birbhum and Nadia awaiting 
rehabilitation. Of these families, the rehabilitation of 475 families was 
being held up for acuisition of land. The Government had taken on hand 
acquisition proceedings. Of the remaining 2,318 families — 65 families 
at Ramchandrapur and 1068 families at Cooper’s camp—have a different 
problem, 

At Ramchandrapur 65 families occupied 48 acres of land of which 
33.44 acres were the property of private owners. Each family occupied .66 
acres of government acquired land. There were two exceptions. The COR 
recommended the acquisition of another 15 acres at the rate of Rs. 3,000 
per acre for the economic rehabilitation of these families and the sanction 
of Rs. 600 per plot for development. The Central Government sanctioned 
the required amount and the State Government acquired 7.60 acres @ Rs. 
1,220 per acre. The RRC recommended that the Government should 
acquire another 36.05 acres with the unspent amount sanctioned by the 
Centre for distribution among the 65 families for their economic 
rehabilitation. 

At Cooper’s camp there are 1,068 families of which 387 are ex-camp 
site families. These families refused rehabilitation. They demanded small 
trade loan over and above the house-building loan of Rs. 2,000 per family 
recommended by the COR. RRC examined the question carefully and 
found that the amount recommended by the COR in 1969 was inadequate. 
By 1980 the prices of building materials had spiralled up. So the RRC 
updated the COR estimate fora house with a bore-hole latrine with the help 
of the Engineer-in-Chief of the State Public Works Department. The 

updated estimated came to Rs. 9,278.40. The RRC recommended that the 
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families should be rehabilitated at the existing site and that Rs. 9,278.40 
should be given to them as house-building loan. There the matter rests "'. 


The Bagjola Group of Ex-Camp Sites 


The report of the COR was submitted to the Government of India in 
1970. The Government slept over it for another ten years and did nothing. 
When the RRC went into the matter, it found that the situation at the 
Bagjola ex-camp sites had been further complicated by the intrusion of a 
large number of outsiders who had squatted there during these years. 

RRC recommendations for the1065 ex-camp site families at Bagjola 
are given below : ? 

(1) Immediate rehabilitation of families on land already acquired by 
the Government; 

Acquisition of additional land for distribution among the 
remaining ex-camp site families; 

Each family should be given 2+ cottahs of land for their 
homestead as recommended by the COR and Rs. 1,500/- per plot 
as development grant and Rs. 9,278/- as house- building loan. 
Allother families squatting at Bagjola should be treated as post- 
1950 squatters, and their colonies should be treated as post-1950 
squatters’ colonies and should be regularized along with other 
post-'50 squatters’ colonies. 


(2; 


= 


(3 


— 


(4 


— 


At the Balagarh ex-camp site there are 87 families squatting on 
railway land. By 1979 the Railways had relinquished possession of the 
land occupied by the squatters. The RRC suggested the following 
measures for their rehabilitation : ” 


(1) The land relinquished by the Railways should be distributed 
among the squatters at the rate of 6 cottahs per family. 

(2) Rs.1,500 which the COR recommended should be given as land 
development grant. 

(3) Each family should get Rs. 9,278 for house-building. 

(4) The Government should take formal possession of the land from 
the Railways and distribute the same to the refugees withoutany 
further delay. 
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At Rajapurbagan there are 46 ex-camp families. The situation at 
Rajapurbagan ex-camp sites is complicated, as it is at Cooper’s camp, by 
100 intruding squatter families. This delayed the rehabilitation of the ex- 
camp site families. The RRC recommended that the ex-camp site families 
should be rehabilitated immediately and that the intruding squatter 
families should receive the post-50 squatters’ colony treatment. It also 
recommended that the Government should provide for educational, 
medical and public health facilities and tube-wells for the ex-camp site 
families.” 


Permanent Liability CampslInfirmaries 


Many among the millions who had to leave their homes in East 
Pakistan were orphans, unattended women, and old and infirm men and 
women who had seen their near and dearones ruthlessly massacred. These 
categories of refugees had no able - bodied adults to look after them. Most 
of them were not rehabilitable. They were the permanent liabilities of the 
State. Thus a number of special institutions — Permanent Liability 
Homes/Camps and Infirmaries — were set up by the Government for 
accommodating orphans, destitute and unattended women, and old and 
infirm persons with or without dependants. The inmates were provided 
with accommodation, cash doles for food, clothing and blankets, 
educational, medical and training facilities. Grants for marriage of girls 
and remarriage of eligible widows were also provided. Deserving refugees 
living outside Homes and Infirmaries were paid cash doles. 

The number of inmates of these Camps and Infirmaries continued to 
swell owing to the interminable influx from East Pakistan. Similar Homes 
and Infirmaries were also setup in the Western region. But there the influx 
of refugees was over by 1949. So the number of inmates gradually 
decreased with the progressive dispersal of rehabilitable refugees. In 1950 
there were 36,000 inmates in the Homes and Infirmaries in the Western 
region. By 1953 the number of inmates started declining until only the 
completely unrehabilitable — the old and the infirm—remained. 

In 1950 the number of inmates of P.L. Camps and Infirmaries in the 
Eastern region was 9,000. The number continued to grow and by 1957 it 
had swelled to 60,000. 90% of the inmates in the Eastern region were in 
West Bengal alone. By 1957 there were 27 P.L. Camps/Homes and 
Infirmaries in West Bengal for 54,000 inmates. These Camps/Homes and 
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Infirmaries were the charge of the Central Ministry of Rehabilitation. But 
when the Government decided to wind up the Ministry in 1962, they 
became the charge of the Ministry of Education. 

During the sixties there was a progressive worsening of the living 
condition of the inmates of the Camps/Homes and infirmaries. With the 
influx of new migrants in 1964, there was so much overcrowding in these 
institutions that the P.L. Camps/Homes and Infirmaries turned into, to use 
the words of the COR, ‘pig-sties and kennels’. The improvised structures 
of these institutions were in utter disrepair; they lacked basic human 
amenities; the inadequate scales and norms, worked out for their 
maintenance when the institutions had been set up, remained unaltered 
despite a steep rise in prices of essential commodities. Meanwhile a large 
number of inmates, who had come of age and become rehabilitable, 
continued to be kept on maintenance doles, 


P.L. Camps/Homes and Infirmaries in 
Western and Eastern Regions 


The story of the Camps/Homes and Infirmaries in the Western and 
Eastern regions is of a piece with the story of rehabilitation in other fields 
in the two regions. In the Western region the Government grappled with 
the problem in a purposeful and business-like manner so that by 1970 the 
number of inmates had been brought from the peak figure of 37,000 to the 
irreducible figureof 3,000 which included only the unrehabilitables. In the 
Eastern region one comes across the same cruel indiffernce to these 
helpless people as in other fields of rehabilitation. The scales for their 
maintenance were weighted against these sub-human species even in such 
basic items as cash doles for food and maintenance. The rate of cash doles 
for food and maintenance in West Bengal was less than that for the inmates 
in the Western wing. Obviously the Rehabilitation Ministry reckoned that 
the nutritional requirements of the patrician Punjabi and the hardly human 
Bengali could not be the same. The Ministry constantly haggled and 
bargained over even the demand for a paltry raise in the per capita 
maintenance grant in view of the rise in prices of essential commodities, 
A brief account of the treatment meted outto the inmates of Camps/Homes 
and Infirmaries in Western and Eastern regions by the Ministry will 
show how cruelly the Bengalis were discriminated against. 
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P.L Camps/Homes and Infirmaries in The Western Region 


As soon as the Camps/Homes and Infirmaries were set up in the 
Western region, the Ministry of Rehabilitation sought the active 
co-operation of voluntary organizations like the Kusturba Gandhi 
Memorial Trust, the All India Save the Children Committee, the 
Ramakrishna Mission, etc. for running these institutions. Schemes were 
drawn up to impart training in suitable trades and crafts to unattached 
women and dependant children, and a Central Advisory Committee 
consisting of Central and State Government representatives was set up 
іп 1951. 

In 1952 the number of inmates was 37,000. Gradually with the 
rehabilitation of rehabilitable inmates the number declined progressively. 
In December 1953 the Government set up the Homes Reorganization 
Committee under the chairmanship of Shrimati A. J. Mathai to review the 
policy and working of the Camps/Homes and Infirmaries in the Western 
region, The recommendations of the Mathai Commitee were accepted by 
the Government in 1954 and by the end of 1955 the number of inmates 
under the P.L category was reduced to 26,000 as a result of progressive 
rehabilitation. 

From 1958 there was a ban on fresh admission and readmission, and 
a large number of inmates were dispersed on payment of rehabilitation/ 
marriage/compassionate grants and the settlement of compensation 
claims, Many of them wereputoffdoleson completion of training in trades 
and crafts like sewing, embroidery, etc. although they were allowed to stay 
in the Homes with certain incidental amenities. The doles were stopped 
when the incomeofthe family exceeded Rs. 125 permonth. By 1970 there 
were only 15 P. L. Camps/Homes in the Western region spread over 
Punjab, Delhi, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, and there were only about 3000 inmates in the 
Camps/Homes of the permanent liability category. In other words, all 
Tehabilitable inmates had been dispersed and rehabilitated. In this 
particular field, as in other fields in the Western region, the story of 
rehabilitation was again a success story. 75 


CampslHomes and Infirmaries in the Eastern Region 


Homes and Infirmaries in the Eastern region presented a problem of 
alarming magnitude in view of the ceaseless influx of refugees. The 
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number of inmates which was about 31,000 in 1951 swelled to 54,000 in 
1956. In order to rationalize the working of these institutions and to ensure 
the speedy rehabilitation of rehabilitable inmates, a Ministers’ Conference 
discussed the problem in 1953 and 1954, while the Committee of Ministers 
considered in detail the different aspects of the problem and suggested 
the screening of the inmates and splitting them into the following 
categories : 


(1) Aged and infirm capable of light work; 

(2) Employable able-bodied middle-aged women, 

(3) Employable able-bodied young women undergoing training; 

(4) Grown-up children capable of receiving vocational and technical 
training; 

(5) Small children; and 

(6) Infants 


In 1954 a Conference of Eastem Zone Rehabilitation Ministers 
suggesteda slightly different categorization of the inmates and pointed out 
that one Home in West Bengal should be earmarked asa centre for training 
women village-level workers. In January 1955 a Conference of provincial 
social workers recommended : (1) setting up of small Homes at religious 
places at Uttar Pradesh, Orissa etc; (2) imparting suitable education and 
practical training to rehabilitable women and (3) transfer of 12-year-old 
boys to Boys’ Homes for proper education and training. 

A Central advisory Committee was constituted in the same year with 
the Deputy Rehabilitation Minister as Chairman and officers and 
prominent social workers of the Eastern region as members to advise the 
Government on the proper working of the Homes and Infirmaries. This 
body recommended setting up of separate Homes for different categories 
of refugees, such as (1) old and infirm with dependants; (2) old and infirm 
with no dependants; (3) middle aged women;(4) young women and 
unmarried girls; and (5) young boys. Its other recommendations were : (a) 


the number of inmates ina Home should notexceed 1500; (b) a few Homes 


for the old and the infirm should 


inmates should be given the option to h friends | 
Homes on doles. Another Rehabilitation Ministers Conference, held in 


ization of Homes and 
Calcutta in July 1958, recommended the reorganization О | 
Infirmaries xcii setting up of separate Homes for different categories 


of inmates. 


be set up at religious places; and (c) 
live with friends andrelatives outside 
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Another Conference of social workers, held in Calcutta in August 
1958, pointed out the need for closely relating the existing educational and 
training schemes for rehabilitation and employment. 

In 1959a joint team ofofficials of the Central and State Rehabilitation 
Departments was asked to conduct an in-depth study of the problem. 78 

There was thus no dearth of committees and conferences for studying 
the problem in detail and making recommendations for its solution. Seven 
official and non-official bodies considered the problem and submitted 
seven reports between 1954 and 1959. The broad pattem of the 
recommendations contained in these reports was about the same. The 
Government need not have constituted seven committees and wasted six 
years. One such body should have been enough, The recommendations of 
the different bodies only differed in minute details. Apparently the 
Government did not want to act and sought to consume time. So many 
reports and so much time were necessary because the Government was 
interested only in paper work. Otherwise the non-implementation of the 
recommendations of these bodies would be inexplicable. There were no 
serious efforts to implement the recommendations effectively. The 
Government measures were half-hearted and improved the condition of 
the inmates only marginally. The rate of dispersal of rehabilitable inmates 
was exceedingly slow. There were 42,000 inmates in P.L. Camps/ 
Infirmaries in 1960. In 1970 there were still 25,000 inmates rotting in these 
places in West Bengal. The COR was extremely critical of the manner in 
which the Government handled the sensitive problem of the inmates. After 
reviewing the work of the bodies appointed by the Government and the 
non-implementation of their recommendations for absorption of 
rehabilitable inmates in trade, industry and business and for imparting 
vocational and technical training, the COR came to the conclusion that ‘the 
several committees constituted and conferences convened by the 
Government were perhaps only to delude the inmates and the public. It is 
amatter of regret that the Government having taken over the responsibility 
of looking after these unfortunate victims of partition have failed in 
discharging their obligations to these helpless refugees and also to the 
society’. ” Ч 

The COR found that the immediate problems concerning the P.L 
Camps and Infirmaries were the following : (1) unrealistic pattern of 
maintenance assistance; (2) improvised and sub-standard living 
accommodation; (3) neglect of educational, vocational and technical 
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training facilities; (4) absence of realistic schemes for the rehabilitation of 
rehabilitable inmates. 

After a detailed examination of the existing provisions of the 
maintenance grant, the COR found that scales of maintenance were 
extremely low and that there was discrimination in the scales and other 
important aspects of the maintenance grant in West Bengal vis-à-vis other 
states in the Eastern and Western regions. 

A brief account of the expenditure pattern for maintenance of Camps/ 
Homes and Infirmaries will show that the Bengali inmates were treated as 
beggars and discriminated against. During the sixties the scales of 
maintenance grant in West Bengal were revised four times. In April 1960 
the percapita grant for maintenance, etc. forinmates was Rs, 21 per month, 
The rate was extremely low and unrelated to the existing price level. It was 
increased to Rs. 25 per month in April 1964. The four-rupec raise per 
month included Rs. 2.50 for dietary allowance and Rs. 1.50 for clothing 
and blankets. In April 1967 the per capita grant per month was raised to Rs. 
28 per month. The per capita grant thus became at par with that already in 
force in the Western region from January 1966. But this parity was more 
apparent than real, The increase of Rs. 3 was for dietary allowance alone. 
The State Government represented to the Centre that the per capita grant 
should at least be raised to Rs. 35 per month in order to enable the inmates 
to meet the expenditure on other items of the maintenance grant. But the 
Centre considered Rs. 28 per capita per month enough, although it should 
have been obvious that the mounting rise in prices made the grant unreal, 

The break-up of the per capita grant during the sixties for various 
approved items of expenditure in Homes and Infirmaries is shown in 
Table 20.” 

The Table shows that the scales of assistance were revised four times 
during the sixties. Each time the basis of revision was arbitrary and 
unrealistic. The Centre paid no heed to the proposals of the State 
Government for a more realistic revision, which would correspond to the 
prevailing price level, and pared down the demands of the State without 
showing any reason. Its treatment of the most vulnerable section of the 
refugees resembled thatofastingy miser counting his coins. It had a Janus- 
face. The one face greeted the West Pakistan refugees with a smile, while 
the other looked at the East Pakistan refugees with a frown for being such 
adead weightclogging the wheels of the entire Indian system. What should 
the Government care if the dietary allowance granted to them was not 
enoughevento buy two mealsa дау? What if the prices spiralled up? They 
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Table 20 


Per Capita Grants for P.L. Camps/Homes and Infirmaries in 


should be met 
out of savings 
from the 
overall per 
capita grant. 
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West Bengal 
SD Item Scales of Per Capita Grant per month with effect from 
No. 1.4.60 14.64 14.67 1.1.69 
Rs.21 А5. 25 Rs. 28 Rs. 35 

1. Dietary Allow 13.00 15.50 18.50 23.00 
ance partly 
in cash and 
partly in kind 

2. Clothingand 200 3.50 3.50 3.00 
blankets 

3. Minorrepairs 1.50 1.50 1.50 3.00 
(accommodation) } 

4. Sanitation, 1.50 1.50 1.50 
water supply, 
lighting, medicines 
and education 

5. Establishment 200 2.00 2.00 6.00 
charges 

6. Miscellaneous 1.00 1.00 1.00 The per capita 
expenditure, expenditure for 
e.g. sradh, miscellaneous 
cremation, purposes, c.g. 
marriage, transport, marriage grant, 
and camp contingenciee cremation, sradh 
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are creatures of circumstance and whatever was being given to them was 
nolessthen their deservings. So the Centre would cuta few naye paise here 
and arupee there and practice these grisly economies, It was sadism pure 
and simple. Only on this supposition does the elaborate haggling over the 
State Govrnment’s proposal fora raise in the per capita maintenance grant 
becomesunderstandable. During 1966-67 the State Government proposed 
toraise the per capita ceiling from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 per month, The Centre 
raised it to Rs. 28 without showing any reason why it could not agree to the 
State's proposal. During 1967-68 the State Government's proposal for 
increasing the per capita ceiling to Rs. 40 for Camps/Homes and Rs. 45 for 
infirmaries in view of therise in prices was again pared down to Rs. 35 with 
effect from January 1969, As if this unrealistic revision was not enough, 
the Centre proceeded to effect savage economies on the paltry raise of Rs. 
7. It reduced the provision for clothing and blankets from Rs. 3.50 to Rs. 

3 and withdrew the one-rupee grant per month for miscellaneous 
expenditure like sradh, cremation, marriage, transport, camp 

contingencies etc. In fact, the effective raise was not even Ез. 7. The 
dietary allowances were increased from Rs. 18.50 to Rs. 23.00. But this 

raise of Rs. 4.50 was whittled down to an effective Rs. 3 by clipping 50 

paise from the grant for clothing and blankets and withdrawing the one- 

rupee grant for miscellaneous expenditure. The grant was withdrawn 
because the Centre assumed with brutal irony that the inmates would meet 
the expenses for clothing and blankets out of the savings from the four- 
rupee raise. Itnever cared to consider the lack of correspondence between 

the raise in the per capita grant and the rise in the prices of essential 
commodities. Yet it assumed that the expenses for clothing would be 
actually less and that it would be possible to effect a saving out of the four- 
rupee raise in dietary allowance of the Homes in the Eastern region. But 
itnever occurred to the Governmentthat the inmates of the Western region 
too could effect a saving out of the higher scale of assistance. The COR 
noted that prior to 1964 the scales of assistance in the Western region were 
higher than those in the Eastern region, Itcommented regretfully that in the 
case of unauthorized absentees, even today, the time for striking off the 
names of inmates from the list of dolees in West Bengalisonly one month, 
whereas in the case of Camps/Homes in the Western region it is three 
consecutive months. Similarly, the family income ceiling for striking off 
the names from the register of Camps/ Homes and stopping maintenance 
grant to the inmates in West Bengal is Rs. 60 as against the family income 
ceiling of Rs. 125 in the Western region ?. 
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The COR regretted that the per capita maintenance grant was 
unrealistic and inadequate. The inmates were victims of a political 
decision and their proper maintenance was the moral obligation of the 
Government. The COR’S recommendations for the improvement of 
conditions in the Homes/Infirmaries were as follows : (1) discrimination 
in the scales of assistance and the standard of facilities available to the 
inmates in the Western and Eastern regions should be removed; (2) there 
should be specific per capita provisions for each item of expenditure 
worked out on a realistic basis, keeping in view the actual requirements of 
the inmates for essential commodities and the prevailing price level, and 
the existing practice of providing a lump sum per capita grant covering all 
aspects of maintenance, right from food and clothing to administrative 
expenditure should be discontinued ; (3) the per capita requirement of food 
for the inmates should be fixed, keeping in mind the minimum quantity of 
food necessary for the inmates, their food habits and caloric value of food; 
(4) the money value of food should be allowed to vary with the change in 
the price level. It was clear that it would not be possible to wind up the P.L. 
Camps/Homes and Infirmaries for A long time. For even after the 
rehabilitation of the rehabilitable and the borderline rehabilitable families, 
about 5,000 permanent liability and long liability families consisting of 
10,000 persons would continue to live there. There was provision for 
extending to them educational and medical facilities. But the COR noted 
that these facilities supposedly extended to them were in reality worse than 
nothing. These facilities existed only in name. The Government incurred 
infructuous expenditure for them. The primary schools in the Homes were 
run not by the State Education Department but by the RR & R Department 
with untrained and absentee teachers and near-absentee students, The 
number of State-aided Children’s Institutions with about 400 inmates in 
West Bengal, the COR felt, should be reduced to two or three ®. 

Regarding medical facilities, too, there is the same story of 
infructuous expenditure and little facilities: Homes with absentee medical 
officers, dispensaries without medicines and without supervision by the 
State Health Department. Yet these Homes and Infirmaries consisting of 
old and infirm people needed special medical care. The COR 
recommended that this dependent and most vulnerable section of the 
refugees should get adequate educational and medical facilities and that 
the Government should carefully oversee the proper utilization of the 
funds released for these purposes. 
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The Refugee Rehabilitation Committee constituted by the Left Front 
Government carefully considered the problem of the Homes and 
Infirmaries in West Bengal. *' The Committee found that the existing 14 
Permanent Liability Camps lay scattered over 4 districts — 7 in Nadia, 4 
in 24-Parganas., 2 in Hooghly and 1 in Midnapore. There were 3442 
families who were inmates of these Homes/Infirmaries and 493 non-dolee 
families who were ex-inmates awaiting rehabilitation benefits, e.g. house- 
building assistance, small trade loanand homestead plots. 1385 of the 3442 
inmate families definitely belonged to the P.L. category and were the 
permanent charge of the Government. 378 families have been clearly 
identified as rehabilitable. The remaining 1679 families are dolees who, 
the RRC believes, may be sent to rehabilitation sites after careful scrutiny. 
The RRC suggested that three of the four restructured and reorganized 
camps should be enough for the remaining 1385 P.L. families and the 
camps vacated by the P.L. families should be utilized as rehabilitation sites 
for the rehabilitable P.L. families. The Committee also recommended that 
the per capita maintenance allowance of the P.L. families should be 
increased to atleast Rs. 100 per month in view of the steady rise of the price 
level. The COR noticed earlier that the Central Government treated them 
as a completely lost breed of unsavoury people. Even the State 
Government had very little sympathy for the most vulnerable section of its 
own people. Its approach to the whole problem was unduly lethargic. It did 
not take up the matter with the Centre with energy. It did not tackle the 
problem pragmatically, keeping constantly in view the interests of this 
section who may be regarded as the lowliest of the lowly. The COR 
commented acidly on the prevailing system of maintenance grant : ‘The 
poor and unrealistic pattern of maintenance grant had serious 
repercussions on the temper and lives of the inmates and rendered the 
administration of Homes and Infirmaries difficult. It demoralized the 
officials completely and has been the major source of social tension and 


unrest in the Homes.” 


Development of Refugee Colonies 


There are at present 528 government sponsored colonies, 149 pre- 
1951 and 807 post-1950 squatters’ colonies and 750 private colonics. 
Refugee colonies are hasty improvisations under the overpowering impact 
of the influx of refugees and lacked the basic amenities of civilized 
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existence. Most of these colonies, with the exception of some private 
colonies, provided for the settlers little more than makeshift shelters. They 
lacked good approach roads and pathways for feeder roads, sanitary 
latrines, pipe-water supply, markets, playgrounds, community centres and 
electricity. In a word, the colonies are areas of darkness where a 
disconsolate population pullulate. They are actual and potential slums, 
hungry, distrubance-prone, explosive and heavily concentrated in the 
industrial areas around Calcutta and scattered over nearly all the districts 
of West Bengal. If one compares this dismal picture of undeveloped 
colonies in West Bengal with the thriving colonies for the West Pakistan 
refugees set up by the Central Government, one can have some idea of the 
extent of neglect of the Bengali refugees by the Centre. 

The standard of development of the colonies was prescribed by a 
Development Committee constitiuted by the the State Government in 
January 1955. The Central Government generally accepted the 
recommendations of the Committee. Development work on the pattern 
laid down by the Committee was taken up in 1967. There were three 
categories of colonies in West Bengal, viz. (1) Government sponsored 
colonies — urban and rural (agricultural and non-agricultural); (2) 
Squatters’ colonies; and (3) Private colonies. Only some of the 
government sponsored colonies and squatters’ colonies were taken up for 
development by the State Government. The Central Government was to 
supply the funds for development in the form of loan which would be 
recovered from the refugees by charging it to the cost of land. The funding 
process was inordinately delayed as a debate developed between the 
Central and State Governments over the estimate prepared by the State 
Government for the development project. The first debating point was the 
number of colonies to be taken up for development and the second was the 
determination of the Centre to reduce the State Government’s estimate by 
nearly 40 per cent. Meanwhile, time passed and prices escalated and as 
there was no provision for escalation in prices, the Central funds were , 
hopelessly inadequate when they became available. The State 
Government’s assessment of required funds for the development of 343 
colonies was Rs. 681.67 lakhs. This was later revised to Rs. 616.67 lakhs 
for 278 colonies as a result of the objections of the Central Government. 
A separate provision of Rs. 200 lakhs was suggested towards the Central 
Government's share for the development of 58 squatters’ colonies as a part 
of the development of the Tollygunge area by the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority. Finally, the Central Government allocated only 
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Rs. 479 lakhs. Meanwhile, prices had escalated making the Central 
allocations more inadequate still. The State Government took up 
development work in 102 government sponsored colonies and 9 pre-1951 
squatters’ colonies, which was supposedly completed. The standard of 
development was, however, exceedingly poor. The seven items of 
development, viz. earthwork, pathways, drains (kutcha and pucca), roads, 
tube-wells and protection wall for tanks were not fully carried out in 
coloniesreported to have been developed. Poor development was toa large 
extent due to the Central Government's reluctance to sanction adequate 
funds in time. But the State Government cannot absolve itself of the 
responsibility of poor performance. The COR pointed out that the specious 
reasons adduced by the State Government for poor performance or even 
non-performance did not bear scrutiny and were indicative of 
administrative. lethargy. There was complete lack of co-ordination 
between the State Rehabilitation Department and the Construction Board 
charged with the work of development. The COR was shocked to find that 
the Rehabilitation Department had no official information about the 
progress of construction work, It administered a rebuke to the State 
Government : ‘This is a serious lapse on the part of the State Government 
and this should be rectified without further delay so that the Government 
can be sure that the money released by the Union Government has been 
properly utilized. The State Government should ensure that the 
Rehabilitation Department may get formal information through a 
completion certificate from the Construction Board about the completion 
of development work in the colonies. '** A pretty mess indeed! The Central 
Government haggled elaborately over the amount to be spent and 
consumed time unnecessarily before it made the funds available, and the 
State Government had no means of knowing how far these funds were 
utilized. One wonders what would have happened in Punjab if the State 
Government charged with development work had been so remiss. The 
COR recommended the outlay of Rs. 25.70 crores for the development of 
394 government sponsored colonies (204 urban and 190 rural non- 
agricultural colonies), 140 pre-1951 squatters’ colonies and 427 private 
colonies (140 urban and 287 rural colonies). 

In July 1975 the Government of India set up a working Group for a 
detailed examination of the residual problem of rehabilitation. Its report 
was published in 1976. The report recommended that the basic 
requirementofcivic amenities should be extended torefugees withoutany 
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distinction between pre-1951 and post-1950 squatters’ colonies and that 
the expenditure according to the price schedule of 1975-76 would be as 
under : 


(1) Colonies within CMD area: urban Rs. 4,560 рег plot 
rural Rs. 3,600 ea 

(2) Colonies outside CMD area: urban Rs. 2,700 EN YA 
rural Rs, 1,400 pie ed 


Thus according to the estimate of the Working Group the total cost of 
development of all types of colonies within and outside the CMD would 
come to Rs. 52.34 crores for 1,70,269 families. In other words, the 
Working Group's estimate was more than double that of the COR. The cost 
of development had in the meantime escalated as a result of the rise in 
prices and of the decision to include the post-1950 squatters’ colonies for 
development work. The Working Group also recommended that ‘the rates 
may be raised every year by 10 per cent if the present rising trend of cost 
of materials and labour continues’. The category-wise break-up of the 
colonies selected for development by the Working Group is given 
below : 85 


Table 21 


Category of Colonies Number of Number of 
colonies plots 


1. Govt. sponsored colonies 394 69,804 


2. Pre-1951 Squatters’ colonies 140 27,082 

3. Post-1950 Squatters’ colonies 175 15,623 

4. Private colonies having 299 57,160 
50 or more families 


1,70,269 


These colonies were spread over in both urban and rural areas 
and were located both within and outside the Calcutta Metropolitan 
District. Table 22 8 shows the location of the colonies selected 
for development. 
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Table 22 


Category of Within CMD Outside CMD Total 


Colonies Urban | Rural Urban | Rural 
(a) Government 145 19 59 171 394 


sponsored (29,092) (3,351) (15,326) (22,035) (69,804) 
(b) pre-1951 140 — — — 140 

Squatters’ (27,082) (27,082) 
(c) Post-1950 128 — 32 15 175 

squatters’ (10,413) (3497) (1,713) (15,623) 
(d) private 79 — 29 191 299 


colonies (12,374) (5,373) (40,013) (57,760) 


492 19 120 377 1008 
(78,961) (3,351) (24,196) (63,761) (1,70,269) 


The figures within brackets indicate number of plots. 


The above Table shows that there are 492 urban and 19 rural 
undeveloped colonies having 78,961 and 3,351 plots respectively within 
the Calcutta Metropolitan District. Taking an average of 6.5 persons per 
family, the total population in these colonies comes to 5.35 lakh persons. 
Of these, 5.13 lakhs are in government sponsored, squatters’ and private 
colonies in urban areas and 22,000 in government sponsored colonies in 
rural areas. The Working Group indicated that the following services 
should be provided for the area : 


(1) Water supply at 20 g.p.c.d; 
(2) Conversion of service latrines; 
(3) Drainage; 

(4) Roads, streets, pathways, etc. 


The Working Group recommended that the CMDA should undertake 
the general development of all the colonies coming within its jurisdiction, 
while the colonies, urban and rural, outside the CMD should be entrusted 
toa single agency.” 

Inexplicably, however, the Working Group kept the rural colonies 
pment. It simply observed that without a 


outside the purview of develo 
general plan of drainage and flood protection on a macro-basis 
development workin a few colonies might notbe durable. The expenditure 
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recommended by the Working Group was arbitrarily and drastically 
reduced in all respects by the Central Government and the Planning 
Commission. The development cost per plot for urban colonies within the 
CMD was reduced to Rs. 2500 and for those outside the CMD to Rs. 1700 
with the result that there was poor development in a reduced number of 
colonies. Even the estimated amount at the reduced scale was not 
sanctioned at a time. The expenditure recommended by the Working 
Group during the Fifth and Sixth Plan periods was Rs. 52.34 crores. The 
Central Government granted only Rs. 2.68 crores for the fifth Plan period 
and made no provision for the sixth. The Government axed the 
recommended expenditure and even the reduced amount was not made 
available. Thus out of 1.70 lakh refugee families in the colonies who were 
sought to be covered by the Working Group’s programme of development, 
only 12,000 families were brought within the programme which again was 
rendered somewhat meaningless by the poor quality of development. 
Considering the Centre’s reluctance to part with funds, itis pertinenttoask 
why it went through the futile exercise of constituting the Working Group 
and then reducing the recommended expenditure. All these were 
calculated moves to delude public opinion. The RRC appointed a sub- 
committee to make an appraisal of the extent of development of the 
colonies, In 1977 the State Government completed the development of 63 
government sponsored colonies and 40 squatters’ colonies covering 
10,552 and 5346 plots respectively. Then followed a tussle between the 
State Government clamouring for funds and the Central Government 
refusing allocations. The RRC prepared an estimate of Rs. 119, 46, 57, 
438.00 for development of colonies within and outside the CMD. The 
matter rests there. 


Non-Camp Refugees 


Non-camp refugees are those who did not take shelter in government 
camps, A section of them received different kinds of rehabilitation 
assistance. The COR computed that their number in urban areas did not 
exceed 2,49,450 families. In the rural areas the total number of families 
who received rehabilitation benefits were in the region of 3.84 lakhs, 
which included non-camp as well as camp families. The number of 
families, awaiting regularization in the squatters’ colonies is about one 
lakh. If all these families including those who have already been assured 
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of rehabilitation assistance are taken into account the total comes to 7.33 
lakhs. The total number of refugee families is about 16 lakhs. Thus about 
8.67 lakh families recieved no assistance at all. 

The RRC appeared to have resigned itself to a situation which held 
nothing for about 8 lakh families. It, however, recommended that land 
purchase and house-building loans should be provided for at least 50,000 
of the 60,000 homeless and extremely vulnerable families whose 
applications for loans for house-building and land purchase had been lying 
with the government since 1951-52. 

The RRC computation of the expenditure involved is given 
below : 8$ 


House-building assistance for 50000 families 

@ Rs. 9278 per family - Rs. 46,39,00,000 
Land purchase cost for 2 cottahs рег family 

@ Rs. 2000 per cottah, i.e. Rs, 4000 per family 

for 50000 families. - Rs. 20,00,00,000 


Rs. 66,39,00,000 

WA Улы E: 

The RRC submitted its report їп 1980. Since then nothing has 
happened. The RRC had done the paper work assigned to it. The State 
Government congratulated it for having done in record time what was 
never done before : a more or less comprehensive survey of the refugee 
population which focussed sharply on the lineaments of the furrowed face 
of the refugee in West Bengal and computation of the expenditure required 
for implementing schemes for the integration of the refugees into West 


Bengal Society. A 
The implementation of the schemes however was quite a different 


matter. 


Conferment of Right and Title to Lands on Refugees 


It was not before 1972 that the Government began to consider the 
question of conferment of right and title to lands on refugees in 
$ well as squatters’ colonies, although they 


government sponsored a 
continued to multiply over a period of two and a half decades. When the 


COM recommended the regularization of 133 squatters’ colonies, the 
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device of Arpanpatras was tried. The Arpanpatra meant a deed of 
conferment of right and title to land with certain conditions attached to it, 
including payment of pro-rata cost of land. This, however, did not find 
favour with the refugees. Moreover, the idea was to confer right and title 
to developed homestead plots only. But most of the refugee colonies were 
still undeveloped and even in developed colonies the cost of acquisition 
and development of land was unlikely to be ascertained for a long time to 
come. Even in the event of the Government arriving at a correct 
computation of the pro-r^ta cost, it would not be easy to persuade the 
refugee population in the State to pay for the right and title to their land for, 
by the seventies they were firmly convinced that they had been 
discriminited against and that their miserable condition was due in a large 
measure to the denial of compensation for the loss of their properties in 
erstwhile East Pakistan. Thus an impasse had been reached in respect of 
conferment of right and title to land. The State Government sought to cut 
the Gordian knot by coming out with a proposal for conferring, free of 
cost, right and title to land to homestead plots in urban areas and homestead 
and agricultural plots in rural areas. 

The Central Government reacted adversely to the scheme. It was not 
sure that the refugees were not ina position to pay the pro-rata cost of their 
homestead and agricultural plots. The R.R. & R Department of the 
Government of West Bengal therefore conducted a sample survey in 
certain representative colonies to find out the economic condition of the 
refugees. The survey report showed that even 25 years after partition most 
of the settlers were living below the poverty line. Protracted negotiations 
followed and finally the Government of India agreed to the conferment of 
right and title to land free of cost. The scheme which embodied this 
decision provided for : (1) the transfer of homestead plots in government 
sponsored and regularizable squatters’ colonies to allottees and squatters 
on leasehold basis for 99 years with the proviso that the plots would be 
inalienable without the prior permission of the Government; and (2) the 
transfer of homestead and agricultural plots in government sponsored 
colonies in rural areas to allottees, free of cost, on freehold basis, subject 
to the condition that the plots would be inalienable within 10 years without 
the prior permission of the Government. The scheme involved the 
distribution, free of cost, of 81,000 acres of land with approximately 
1,48,000 plots of which 95,000 were homestead plots in 378 government 
sponsored colonies, 30,000 homestead plots in 149 squatters’ colonies and 
23,000 plots under cultivation in 140 government sponsored agriclutural 
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colonies. The approximate value of the land earmarked for distribution 
was Rs. 36 crores ( Rs. 10 crores for acquisition and Rs. 26 crores for 
development). 

This scheme, too, was not acceptable to the refugees. They had been 
looking forward to freehold right and title. They did not bargain for 
leasehold hedged in with a number of conditions. Besides, commercial 
banks and other financial institutions would not advance much-needed 
finance against mortgage of plots with leasehold deeds having restrictive 
conditions attached to them. During the period 1975-76 the Government 
tried in vain to persuade the refugee population in the colonies to accept 
leasehold deeds. When the Left Front Government took over, iturged upon 
the Central Rehabilitation Minister to examine the feasibility of 
converting leaschold into freehold right. In October 1980 the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal wrote to the Prime Minister requesting him to 
take a practical view of the matter. But the Prime Minister did not agree. 
The proposed leasehold was in conformity with the leasehold tenure 
existing in urban areas throughout India. So the granting of freehold to the 
refugees in urban areas would have adverse repercussions on the entire 
pattern of urban leasehold tenure in India. In the rural areas, however, land 
and title were conferred on а freehold basis. 

Apart from the fact that the Centre wanted to maintain a uniform 
system of leasehold tenure throughout India, its reluctance to grant 
freehold tenure was largely due to its anxiety to prevent the growth of anew 
land market and uncontrolled land speculation. The Government wanted 
to settle the land on the refugees in a manner that would inhibit the 
alienation of high-price land in their possession. Yet this restrictive 
leasehold tenure would not stop clandestine transfer of land if the refugees 
really wanted it. But the pain and suffering associated with the illegal 
seizure of land, years of pioneering and the daily struggle to retain their 
hold on occupied land and the transformation of the refugee settlements 
into integrated socio-economic units were factors which would make 
large-scale alienation of frechold land unlikely. Besides, the proposed 
restrictive leasehold tenure would debar the refugees from obtaining loans 
from banks and other financial institutions against mortgage of homestead 
plots and restrict economic rehabilitation through their own efforts. 

The RRC considered the matter carefully and decided that the 
conferment of freehold right and title would be beneficial to the refugees. 
But the Committee could not rule out the possibility of land alienation and 
suggested that the period of leasehold be extended to 999 years. 9 
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The State Government on its part sought to find a way of ensuring the 
mortgeability: as well as heritability of land within the framework of the 
proposed leasehold tenure. Meanwhile, there was growing unrest among 
the refugee population in the State. Finally, in a letter (D.O. No.14(4)/86- 
RR, dated December 5, 1986) the Government of India permitted the State 
Government to ‘allot land in urban areas, in which displaced persons from 
East Pakistan have been settled, on leasehold or freehold basis in 
conformity with their own policy of allotment of land in the respective 
urban areas’. The condition of inalienability of land within ten years was 
thus imposed on the refugees by the State Government and not by the 
Centre. 


The New Migrants 


There were six lakh New Migrants and 55,000 in-between migrants 
according to an estimate of the Central Government. The in-between 
migrants were not recognized by the Government. The New Migrants 
were denied all rehabilitation benefits as they refused to move out of West 
Bengal. The Government simply forgot them. It undertook no survey to 
determine their number and find out where they took shelter and how they 
earned their livelihood, They simply disappeared beyond its ken and the 
Government regarded their disappeamce, to use the words of the medieval 
Muslim chroniclers, as ‘good riddance of bad rubbish’. 

The New Migrants therefore presented a statistical problem. No 
authentic statistical data in respect of their areas of concentration, their 
total strength in a particular locality, their socio-economic and 
demographic characteristics were available as the Government did not 
conduct any survey in their areas of concentration. Only approximate 
figures are available. According to the State Government, the total number 
of New Migrants was 6.4 lakhs, while the Central Government put the 
figure at 5 lakhs. The State Government arrived at that figure from the 
records of the police and the checkposts in the international frontier. The 
Central Goverment picked the figure through sheer habit. It was the 
practice of the Centre to reduce arbitrarily whatever estimate the State 
Government made. So if the State Government figure was 6.4 lakhs, the 
real figure could not have been more than 5 lakhs, Why ? Because the 
Central Government thought it was so. The COR assumed that the figure 
might have been somewhere in-betwen and put it at 6 lakhs. The State 
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Government had no means of keeping any record of the very considerable 
number of migrants who spilled over the unmanned international border, 
The actual figure must have been several lakhs more than what the 
Government records show. This sloppy account-keeping was at the root of 
the failure of all rehabilitation schemes, When basic statistical data are 
unreliable, there can be no meaningful planning and successful 
implementation. Although the Governmentcompletely lost sightof the in- 
between and New Migrants, it seemed to have a broad idea of the district- 
wise distribution of these migrants, which is given below : ?? 


District Percentage distribution 
of the new migrant 
population 

Nadia 51 

24 Parganas 30 

Murshidabad 3 

Malda 2 

Jalpaiguri 1 

West Dinajpur 4 

Cooch Behar 83204 

100 


In spite of what may be called the Government's hunch of their 
district-wise distribution, the New Migrants are not specifically 
identifiable in a particular locality or colony. They are mixed up with the 
Old Migrants and the general population of the State. There are no 
exclusive areas or colonies of these New Migrants. This hungry, desolate 
and angry population had apparently melted away. Yet they were 
‘wounded butnot killed’. They would reappear when the time was ripe and 
play a role determined by the vagrant life forced upon them by the 
Government. 

In 1967 the COR was asked to assess the nature and magnitude of the 
problem created by the New Migrantsand recommend financial assistance 
for their technical training, employment, educational and medical 
facilities, The COR report first reviewed the various benefits granted by 
the Government in the field of education to Old Migrants in West Bengal 
and also the pattem of assistance in respect of New Migrants outside West 
Bengal. 
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Table 23 


Item Rupees in Lakhs 
Period 1948-61 Period 1961-68 
1. Stipends, Book grants etc. 


(a) Primary Schools 15.0 0.8 

(b) Secondary Schools 440.0 37.0 

(c) Colleges (including 170.0 4.7 
professional and 


technical courses) 


. Capital grants for setting up 


New Institutions 

(a) Primary Schools 259 81.4 
(b) Secondary Schools 294 Е 
(с) Colleges 


(d) Teachers’ Training Institutions 


. Capital Grants for Expansion 


of existing institutions 
(a) Primary Schools — 2,9 
(b) Secondary Schools 112.5 191.5 
(c) Colleges 68.0 23 
(d) Teachers' Training 

Institutions (additional seats) — 12.6 


(e) Technical Institutions 
(f) Cultural Institutions 


. Recurring expenditure (other. 
than stipends, etc.) 


(а) GSFP Schools 2270 — 
(b) Colleges 31.0 9.1 
(c) Teachers' Training Institutions 

(Primary School Teachers) 15.5 4.0 
(d) Education of orphans 56.8 19.5 


(e) Education of Handicapped 
(f) Schools in Camps and Homes 


Grand Total : 
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The provision of educational facilities accounted for nearly one-fifth 
of the total rehabilitation assistance to the Old Migrants in West Bengal. 
The COR gathered from available records that till March 1968 the Central 
Government sanctioned about 19.16 crores to West Bengal for the 
expansion of existing. schools, colleges, polytechnics, technical training 
and teachers’ training institutions, etc. Of this amount Rs. 15.11 crores 
were sanctioned before the post-residuary period of 1961-68. The ratio of 
non-recurring to recurring outlays for the total sanctioned amount works 
out to Rs. 7:12 as against 4:11 in the pre-residury assessment period and 
Rs. 3:07 during 1961-68. The non-recurring out-lays were sanctioned for 
the expansion of educational facilities in the State and the recurring grants 
for providing financial assistance to students and meeting the maintenance 
expenditure of educational institutions. 

Anabstract of expenditure for providing educational facilities in West 
Bengal is given in Table 23. ?! 

Till 1960-61 the Government spent Rs. 625 lakhs for granting 
financial assistance to refugee students. It was then decided to integrate the 
remaining work of rehabilitation with the development schemes for the 
rest of the people. The Central Government, however, made avilable lump 
sum grants to the State Government for providing stipends, free books, etc. 
to deserving Old Migrant students beyond 1960-61. During 1960-61 asum 
of Rs. 42.5 lakhs was sanctioned to the State Government for giving 
financial assistance to nearly 75,000 Old Migrant students. An abstract of 
the financial assistance in the form of tuition fees, books, etc. is given in 
Table 24. 2 

Upto March 1968 over 7.32 lakhs were sanctioned as non-recurring 
expenditure for setting up new institutions and for expansion of existing 
ones. The recurring grant sanctioned during this period amounted to Rs. 
5,16 crores. The construction of 1347 primary schools, for which the total 
outlay was Rs. 336.8 lakhs (Rs. 227.0 lakhs as recurring and Rs. 109.8 
lakhs as non-recurring), and of 25 new secondary schools in refugee 
colonies and townships at a cost of Rs. 29.44 lakhs was sanctioned, and 
financial assistance amounting to Rs. 112.51 lakhs to 397 non-official 
secondary schools was also sanctioned for expansion of their intake 
capacity. During the post-Residuary Assessment period Rs. 191.5 lakhs 
were sanctioned as non-recurring expenditure for the expansion of 
additional accommodation in the secondary schools for Old Migrant 
refugee students. 
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Table 24 


Pre-Residuary Assessment No.of Beneficiaries Amount provided 
Period (1948-61) (in lakhs) (Rs. in lakhs) 


1, Primary Stage 0.70 15.0 
2. Secondary Stage 6.52: 440.0 
3. College Education 
. (including technical 

0.53 170.0 


. Secondary Stage 

. College Education 
(including professional 
and technical courses) 


"Under the scheme for the dispersal of college students from Calcutta 
to mofussil towns, 12 Intermediate Colleges and 12 Degree Colleges were 
set up, and the total expenditure sanctioned for the construction and 
equipment of these colleges amounted to more than Rs. 92 lakhs, and 
Rs, 40.1 lakhs were sanctioned as recurring expenditure for five years. 

Under the dispersal schemes of polytechnics, additional seats were 
created for accommodating Old Migrant students in existing technical 
institutions. The Government sanctioned Rs. 59.19 lakhs to 11 
polytechnics as non-recurring expenditure. During the Residuary 
Assessment of 1960-61 the work relating to technical education was 
transferred to the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 


Training of Untrained Teachers 


: Asnearly 95рег centoftheteachersin the government sponsored Free 
Primary schools in refugee colonies were untrained, a scheme for training 
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1,455 teachers at the rate of 300 teachers per year was drawn up and a sum 
of Rs. 16.8 lakhs was sanctioned for the training of untrained primary 
teachers. During the post-Residuary Assessment period a further sum of 
Rs. 52.2 lakhs for training another 1,500 teachers was sanctioned. Thus the 
total amount sanctioned during the period 1948-68 for the training of 2,955 
primary teachers from refugee schools amounted to Rs. 69.0 lakhs. Of this 
sum Rs. 49.5 lakhs were allocated for non-recurring and Rs. 19.5 lakhs for 
recurring expenditure. 


Education in Camps and Homes 


Primary schools were set up in every refugee camp and P.L. Camp. 
Their number varied with the increase or fall in the number of inmates in 
camps and P.L. Camps. In 1960-61 there were about 112 primary schools 
incamps, P.L.Campsand Infirmariesand by that time the Government had 
sanctioned Rs. 150 lakhs for providing primary education to inmates of 
camps, P.L. Camps and Infirmaries. No provision was made for camp 
schools after 1960-61 as a policy decision was taken to close down the 
camps in 1960-61. The schools in P.L. Camps and Infirmaries were given 
financial assistance through the Ministry of Education. In 1962-63 the 
number of such schools was only 30. Since then the number has remained 
almost the same. During 1961-68 the Government incurred an expenditure 
of Rs. 20.14 lakhs on primary education in P.L. Camps and Infirmaries. 


Orphanages 


Refugee orphans were admitted to institutions of two types : (1) State 
Welfare Homes and (2) aided Welfare Homes. гип by non-official 
organizations. During 1948-61 the Central Government granted Rs. 56.78 
lakhs for the education of refugee orphans. The number of orphans assisted 
averaged 1,500 per year. From October 1960 the Ministry of Education 
was entrusted with the care of refugee orphans. Under the Residuary 
Assessment a sum of Rs. 19.50 lakhs was provided for the education of 
orphans for a period of five years on a tapering-off basis. 


Physically Handicapped 


Physically handicapped refugee children mainly deaf and blind were 
given financial assistance for their studies in specialized institutions. 
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Rs. 2.90 lakhs were sanctioned for their education up to March1961.Under 
the Residuary Assessment it was agreed that Rs. 1 lakh would be 
earmarked for their education during the third Plan period. 

An abstract of recurring and non-recurring outlays sanctioned for 
educational facilities for Old Migrants in West Bengal (1948-68) is given 
below :? 


Table 25 


Item Рге-Кезїйиагу Assessment ааа Assessment 
Period (1948-61) Period (1961-68) 
Number of Amount Number of Amount 
Institutions/ sanctioned — Institutions/ sanctioned 
Students (Rs. in Students (Rs.in 
benefited lakhs) benefited lakhs) 


A. Non-Recurring 


Expenditure 
l. Capital grants 

for setting up 

new institutions. 
(a) Primary Schools. 364 25.9 136-847 814 
(b) Secondary schools 25 294 — — 
(c) Colleges 12 92.5 — = 
(d) Teachers’ Trai- i! 1.3 7 35.6 


ning Institutions 
2. Capital grants for 
expansion of exis- 


ting institutions 
(a) Primary Schools — — 100 (re-ori- 2.5 
entation 
Programme) 
(b) Secondary Schools 397 112.5 254 191.5 
(c) Colleges 48 68.0 2 2.3 
(d) Technical 
Institutions 11 59.2 — — 
(e) Cultural Institutions 14 13.8 3 4.1 
(f) Teachers' Training 
Institutions — = 5 12.6 
Contd. 402.6 2s 
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B. Recurring 


Expenditure 
(a) Stipends, Free- 
studentships & 
Book grants 7.75 625.0 75,000 42.5 
(lakh students) , (students) 
(b) Recurring 1347 221.0 — — 
expenditure 
in GSFP 
Schools. 
(c) Colleges 12 31.0 12 9.1 
(d) Teachers’ 1455 15.5 1500 4.0 
Training (teachers) (teachers) 
(e) Education of 1500 56.8 283 19.5 
Orphans (students (students) 
yearly 
average) 
(f) Education 91 29 — — 
of the han- (Seats 
dicapped annually) 
(g) Schools in 188 150.5 — E 


Camps, Homes 
and Infirmaries 


Grand Total : 


Total (1948-68) Non-Recurring Rs. 732.6 lakhs + Recurring 
Rs. 1183.8 lakhs = Rs. 1916.4 lakhs 


was sanctioned in camps and P.L. 


** Inadditiona sumof Rs. 20.14 Jakhs 
Is in camps and P.L. Camps was 


Camps. The total number of schoo! 
104 in 1961 and 29 in 1968. 
* Provision of about Rs. 1 lakh was included under item B(a) for the 
education of the handicapped. 
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Recommendations of the COR for Extending 
Educational Facilities to the New Migrants 


As the New Migrant population was not specifically identifiable in 
particular colonies, the COR felt that benefits under any specific scheme 
undertaken for providing educational facilities to New Migrants could not 
be restricted to them alone. But their concentration zones were known. So 
educational facilities should be made available to the population of the area 
so that maximum benefits accrued to them. 

The COR recommended that financial assistance should be given by 
the Centre in the shape of capital grants and recurring expenditure for 
extending educational facilites to the New Migrants. New school 
buildings should be constructed and existing schools expanded in the 
concentration zones of the refugees, There should be a hundred per cent 
coverage of the New Migrants at the primary level. There would be about 
60,000 school children in the six-to-ten-year age-group, if one assumed, 
as the COR did, that there were 6 lakh New Migrants in the State. The COR 
estimated that the total financial requirement covering a four-year course 
would be Rs. 107.94 lakhs, which should be met by the Centre. The four- 
year-course middle stage from classes V to VIII should cover 18,000 New 
Migrant students, i.e. 32.8 percent of the New Migrant population, in order 
to ensure that they got the coverage of education existing for the general 
population of the State. The COR, however, suggested a slightly higher 
coverage of 10 per cent for the New Migrants who valued education and 
who would have to depend upon non-agricultural pursuits which 
demanded a greater emphasis on education. The total financial 
requirement for providing middle school facilities to 18,000 New Migrant 
students would be, according to the COR, Rs. 81.40 lakhs which would 
include recurring and non-recurring expenditure and an additional 
Rs. 8.24 lakhs if 10 per cent extra coverage was allowed for the New 
Migrants. In order to ensure the existing coverage of educational facilities 
at the higher secondary stage for the New Migrants, at least 6,000 New 
Migrant students should be provided with schoolin g (i.e. 15 percent of the 
New Migrant population in the 14-to-17-year age-group). But the COR 
Suggested a ten per cent higher coverage. In that case the total financial 

requirement would be Rs. 33.49 lakhs which would include recurring and 
non-recurring expenditure and an additional Rs. 3.35 lakhs. On the basis 
of existing coverage for the general population, 1800 students would be 
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eligible for college education which would require an expenditure of 
Rs. 31.26 lakhs. * 


Medical Facilities for the Old Migrants 


Migrants, both old and new, arrived in West Bengal, tattered and torn, 
and in poor physical shape. They came here as destitutes and suffered from 
malnutrition and were an easy prey to a variety of diseases, It was only 
natural that the incidence of tuberculosis would be very high among them. 
They put a severe strain on the medical services of the State. 

In order to extend medical facilities to the migrants the Central 
Government gave financial assistance in the shape of capital and recurring 
grants toanumberof private medical institutions for implementing certain 
schemes which included setting up and expansion of general hospitals, 
dispensaries, health centres, opening of T.B. clinics, provision of mobile 
T.B. medical units, construction and reservation of T.B. and non-T.B. 
beds, grant of special diet and maintenance allowance to T.B. patients and 
to their dependants, etc. 

Up to March 1968 the Central Government sanctioned Rs. 721.43 
lakhs to the State for extending medical benefits to the Old Migrants. Gut 
of this amount Rs. 420.43 lakhs were sanctioned up to 1960-61. The 
Residuary Assessment made a provision for another Rs. 316.84 lakhs and 
the Central Government sanctioned Rs. 301.10 lakhs. 

A statement showing the major schemes for extending medical 
benefits to the Old Migrants and the financial outlays thereof sanctioned 
by the Government of India is given in Table 26: % 

Although reliable statistical information is not available, the 
incidence of T.B. among the Old Migrants must have been very high, and 
it would be clear from the break-up of allocation of funds for various health 
measures for the Old Migrants, which is as follows 5: 


(a) Treatment of non-T.B. patients - Rs. 29.29 lakhs 

(b) Medical facilities in Camps and Homes - Rs. 148.68 lakhs 

(c) Treatment of T.B. patients and grant - Rs. 543.21 lakhs 
of financial assistance to their families. 


Regarding sanction and utilization of funds there is the same story of 
the Centre unwilling to part with funds in spite of repeated demands by the 
State and the State losing all interest in the matter once the money was 
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Table 26 


Amount Sanctioned (Rs. in lakhs) 
Pre-Residuary — Post-Residuary 
Assessment Assessment 
(1948-61) (1961-68) 
Non-recurring Grants 
l. Forsetting up 
new institutions 
(a) General hospitals, 
dispensaries and 
health centres 
(b) T.B. chest clinics 
(c) Domiciliary T.B. treatment 
through mobile units 
27.15 
2. Forextension of existing institutions 
(a) General hospitals, dispensaries 16.75 
and health centres 


(b) Construction of non-T.B. beds 20.24 

(c) Capital grants to T.B. institutions 23.37 

(d) Construction of new T.B. beds 8.31 

(е) Outdoor treatment and diagnostic 2.58 
facilities for T. B. patients 


Recurring Grants 

(a) Reservation of non-T.B. beds 

(b) Reservation of T.B. beds 

(c) Outdoor T.B. treatment 

(d) Domiciliary T.B. treatment 
through mobile units 

(e) Maintenance allowance to T.B. 
patients and their dependants 

(f) Special diet allowance 

(g) Medical facilities in camps 
and Homes ; 


Grand Total : 
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granted and failing to utilize the sanctioned amount within the stipulated 
time. 


Medical Facilities for New Migrants 


The New Migrants were denied rehabilitation assistance. Shelterless 
and hungry, these people led an animal existence and were an easy prey to 
all kinds of diseases. The incidence of disease was naturally higher among 
them. A sample survey conducted by the State Directorate of Health 
Services in the early sixties shows that about one-third of the hospital beds 
in the State were occupied by refugees who at that time formed about one- 
eighth of the total population.””. The New Migrants suffered from various 
diseases, particulary tuberculosis, on account of malnutrition. The 
pressure of the migrants placed the entire medical services in the State in 
jeopardy, for the existing medical facilities in the State were not even 
adequate to meet the minimum requirements of the general population. It 
was beyond the means of the State to provide adequate medical facilities 
for an additional population of 6 lakhs. The Centre had given financial 
assistance to the State for providing medical facilities to the Old Migrants. 
But the Centre brushed aside all proposals for giving medical facilities to 
the New Migrants as they had refused to move outside West Bengal. The 
COR, however, reached the conclusion that medical facilities should be 
extended to them. Itperhaps felt that if the New Migrants were notallowed 
to live like human beings, they should not be allowed to die like streetdogs 
and their passage through the Styx should be made somewhat smoother by 
the ministrations, whatever that might mean, of the medical services of the 
State. 
Recommendations of the COR regarding extension of medical 
facilities to the New Migrants are as follows ; 

Medical benefits, like educational facilities, could not be limited to 
the New Migrants as New and Old Migrants were inseparably mixed up in 
their colonies, although there were known areas of concentration of New 
Migrants. These concentration zones should be selected for reaching 
additional medical benefits to the greatest number of, New Migrants. 
Medical facilities for both T.B. and non-T.B. patients should be suitably 
expanded in these zones. The COR suggested that medical facilities for the 
treatment of T.B. and non-T.B. patients among the New Migrants should 


be augmented on the following lines. = 
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(1) Non-T.B. medical facilities ; 
(a) Setting up of new non-T.B. beds ; 
(c) Expansion of outdoor treatment facilities ; 


(2) Т.В. medical facilities ; 
(a) Setting up of T.B. beds ; 
(b) Expansion of domiciliary T.B. treatment facilities ; 


Review of Industrial, Vocational and Technical Training 
Schemes for Old Migrants 


As opportunities for rehabilitation on land were limited, the 
Government started thinking in terms of equipping the migrants for 
employment in high demand industrial trades. In December 1950 the 
Rehabilitation Ministers’ Conference recommended the drawing up of an 
employment-oriented scheme of vocational and technical training to 
young migrants. Till 1954 the emphasis was on vocational training, and the 
trades covered by the vocational training courses included tailoring, 
knitting, cutting, book-binding, printing, mat-making, manufacture of 
leather goods, etc. By 1953 there were training-cum-work centres at 
Titagarh, Howrah and Gayeshpur and a vocational and technical training 
centre at Fulia. 

From 1954 onwards the emphasis shifted from vocational training to 
technical training of general nature and to engineering and other 
specialized and supervisory trades. The technical training of general 
nature included training of draftsmen, fitters, turners, machinists, 
mechanics, etc. In 1955-56 the training programme was adapted to the 
needs of the country for technical personnel and it was decided to continue 
the programme through the Second Five Year Plan. In view of the 
unsatisfactory functioning of the technical training institutes and centres 
under the DGRE, the Government agreed to transfer the management of 
these training centres to the respective State Governments. 

In 1958 there was a further review of the training programme, and it 
was decided to rationalize and integrate it with the normal training 
Programme in the State and reorganize it in the light of the changing 
Tequirements of industry. Thus it was decided to introduce the three-year- 
Diploma course in the civil, mechanical and electrical engineering trades 
with greater employment potential in place of the short-time One-Year- 
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Certificate course. The Government helped the trainees who had 
completed training to set up industry on their own or find employment for 
them. Up to the end of 1960-61 nearly 10,000 Old Migrants were trained 
in various technical and engineering training courses. Another 5,000 were 
provided training in polytechnical and degree courses. The total 
expenditure on vocational and technical training by 1960-61 amounted to 
Rs. 283 lakhs. Over 45,000 Old Migrants were provided training facilities. 
A statement of vocational and technical training facilities for old Migrants 
in West Bengal up to December 1960 is given below : ” 


Table 27 


SI. Nature of training Total Number Total Number Total Amount 


No. of centres of persons sanctioned 
trained (Rs. in lakhs) 


. Vocational training 37 25,000 
Fort men 17 8,000 200,00 


For Women 20 17,000 


. Technical Training 20 15,000 * 


. Government Training- 7 5,000 
cum-Production Centres 


. Other Institutions 500 
45.500 283.23 


* Include 5000 refugees trained in the engineering and supervisory 
trades in Polytechnics and degree colleges. 


Source ;- (i) Training and Employment opportunity for Displaced 
Persons from East Pakistan; Some aspects of 


Rehabilitation in West Bengal. 
(ii) Annual Report 1960-61 Ministry of Rehabilitation pp. 


57-59 
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Industrial Schemes 


Vocational and technical training facilities, however, were not 
enough to ensure gainful employment. It was evident that setting up 
industries (medium and small) was necessary to generate employment. 


Medium Industries 


In 1954 was introduced a scheme of incentives to entrepreneurs who 
had technically sound plans for setting up medium industries and who 
undertook to employ a stipulated number refugee workers, skilled and 
unskilled. The incentives offered were : 


(1) Allotment of factory sites to industrialists on instalment basis 
and recovery of cost in five equated annual instalments. 
(2) Allotment of land and factory on rental basis for a period of 7 to 
years. 
(3) Loans up to 50 per cent of the value of the machiney to the 
industrialists fora period of 7 to 10 years at a low rate of interest. 
(4) Provision of water and electric supply at industrial rates. 


During 1954-1956 these facilities were extended to refugee 
townships/colonies at Gayeshpur, Habra, Taherpur and Khosbas Mahalla, 
and a programme for setting up industries at the refugee-concentrated 
areas of Dasnagar, Rishra and Kamarhati was taken on hand. 

The scheme of setting up medium industries through incentives to 
industrialists did not make any headway. The industrialists seized the 
opportunities offered, including loan assistance of Rs. 140.72 lakhs. But 
they failed to employ the stipulated number of refugees in their industrial 
units. Up to 1960, sixteen medium industrial units went into production. 
The number of jobs they were supposod to create for refugees were 7850. 
n oe number of refugees who found jobs in these industrial units was 

The names of different industries, the amount sanctioned as loan, the 
number of jobs they were supposed to create and the number of refugees 
actually employed are given in Table 28, 1%: 
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Table 28 


Sl. Namesof Scheme Amount Amount Employ- Мо. ofre- 
No. Sanctio- advanced ment fugees 
ned potential actually 

employed 


(Rs. in lakhs) Rs, 
Textile Industry 
1. Adarsha Cotton 30.00 15,24,000 
Spinning and 
Weaving Mills Ltd. 
Suryanagar, Asansol. 
Arati Cotton Mills 15.00 12,23,744 


Bengal Fine Spinn- 16.30 2,95,244 
ing and Weaving 
Mills Ltd., Gayesh- 
pur, Nadia. 
Luxminarayan Cotton 25.00 25,00,000 
Mills Ltd. Rishra, 
Hooghly. 
Bengal Fine Spinn- 15.00 13,88,755 
ing and Weaving 
Mills, Konnagar, 
Hooghly. 
Bengal Textile 7.33 7,33,000 
Mills, Cossimbazar, 
Murshidabad. 

7. Bhagyaluxmi Cotton 9.15 201,736 
Mills, Ltd. 

Engineering Industry 

8. J.K. Steel Ltd. 26.50 2547482 
Rishra, Hooghly. 

9. Associated Assby 6.00 327,194 
Industries Ltd. 
Baranagar. 
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10. Kusum Engineering 2.70 2,70,000 150 127 
Ltd., 
Spun Pipe Factories 
11. Hindusthan Spun 60 60,000 70 35 
Pipes. Adisapta- 
gram, Hooghly. 
12, Vishnu Agencies Ltd. .71 Nil 61 
Kamarhatty 
Chemicals & Ceramics 
13. Radha Chemicals 
Co. Ltd. 4.00 4,00,000 
Habra, 24 Parganas. 
14. Hind Ceramics Ltd. 8.50 8,50,000 
Kamarhatty, 24-Pgs. 
15. National Sugar Mills 21.00 21,00,000 
Ahmedpur, Birbhum. 
Hosiery 
16. Kusum Hosiery Mills 1.20 8,870 
Beliaghata 


188.99 144.30.025 7850 1759 


Itshould be evident from the above Table that the money advanced for 
setting up industries for generating employment for unemployed refugees 
lined the pockets of the industrialists. One should remember that the State 
made an investment of Rs. 144.30 lakhs out of funds made available by 
the Centre for generating employment for the refugees. Only about onc- 
sixth of the stipulated number of jobs was created and most of these 
industrial units were in the red in no time, Let us take a few cases. Adarsha 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., Bengal Fine Spinning and 
Weaving Mills Lid., Bhagyaluxmi Cotton Mills Ltd., and Kusum 
Hosiery Mills received about Rs. 20.30 lakhs. They were supposed to 
create 1370 jobs for the refugees. They did not create a single job for them. 
Luxmi Narayan Cotton Mills and J.K. Steel Ltd. were advanced Rs. 50.47 
lakhs. They were supposed to create 1650 jobs. They created only 434. 
А survey of these schemes conducted by the Rehabilitation Ministry in 
1959 showed that no realistic estimate of the costs as well as of the 
employment potential of the schemes were made before sanctioning loans. 
The industrialists reduced the estimated costs and inflated the employment 
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potential of the schemes in their eagerness to obtain funds. The 
Government did not keep in its hands the power to enforce the condition 
of employment of refugees, against which the loans were advanced. The 
report hastened to add that the industrialists suffered from genuine 
difficulties like paucity of raw materials and dearth of skilled labour, and 
piously hoped that the industrialists would make a genuine attempt to 
implement the schemes. The report, however, added that the enforcement 
of the condition relating to the employment of refugees on loanee 
industrialists could be ensured if the Government bought controlling 
shares of the company to which loan was given. The Estimates Committee 
pointedly remarks that ‘unless a way is found for enforcing the primary 
condition of the industrialists employing displaced persons, it will only 
mean that the rehabilitation funds will be taken advantage of by 
enterprising industrialists, not to rehabilitate the displaced persons, but to 
rehabilitate themselves, The Estimates Committee hoped that the 
Government would not allow such an abuse to continue. 

But the hope remained unfulfilled, As usual the State Government or 
the Centre did not consider any follow-up measure necessary for anything 
done for the refugees, 

It is only natural that Indian industrialists would be unmoved by the 
social situation around them and would regard the incentives offered by the 
Governmentas windfall profit. Itis, however, strange that the Government 
went to sleep after distributing the sums to the sixteen industrialists, It did 
not care to examine why the industrialists who received the incentives 
failed so signally to keep their commitments, nor did it bother to recover 
the money from the industrialists if they were found to have misused the 
funds, The State Government had haggled with the Centre for the funds 
and made over the funds to the industrialists for generating employment, 
If they played ducks and drakes with the money, what could it do ? It had 
other business to attend to. 


Cottage and Small Scale Industries 


Asaresultof high-level discussions in 1956, the Centre gave financial 
assistance to the State Government and co-operative societies for 
promotion of cottage and small-scale industries, The State Government 
was authorized to sanction cottage industries involving expenditure up to 
Rs. 5,000. and small scale industries costing up to Rs. 10,000 without prior 
approval of the Government of India. 
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Up to December 1960 Rs. 60.35 lakhs were sanctioned to 446 small 
scale and cottage units. Needless to say, the expected employment 
potential of 5852 refugees was not actualized. 

Production centres and training-cum-production centres were 
established by the Government for generating employmentinareasof high 
refugee-concentration. By 1960 there were Government production 
centres with employment potential of 1700 persons and one training-cum- 
production centre at Kamarhati. Articles made of processed bamboos іп 
the Japanese manner were produced by this centre, 


The State Transport Corporation 


The only meaningful and successful step that the State Government 
took for creating direct employment opportunities was the expansion of 
the Calcutta State Transport Corporation with loans from the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation. The total number of refugees who found employment in 
the CSTC as bus drivers, conductors, cleaners, etc. was 3332. 


Rehabilitation Industries Corporation 


The Rehabilitation Industries Corporation was constituted as a Joint 
Stock Company in April 1959 with the object of creating an effective 
meachinery for setting up industries in public and private sectors for 
providing employment to East Pakistan refugees. It was decided that the 
Corporation would set up industries on its own or in partnership with 
private entrepreneurs for generating employment for refugees. It started 
with an authorized share capital of Rs. 5 crores and the total share capital 
paid up till May 1971 was 3.21 crores. The total amount advanced by the 
Government to the Corporation was Rs. 3.77 crores. The management 
consisted of a Board of Directors with G.D. Birla as Chairman, five 
industrialists of West Bengal, and the representatives of the Ministries of 
Commerce and Industries, Finance and Rehabilitation of the Government 
of India, and a permanent representative of the State Government. 

The programme of the Company included the following activities : 


(a) Granting of loans and advances for setting up all types of 
industries, medium and small, and expansion of existing ones. 
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(b) Setting up of two Industrial Estates, one at Bon Hooghly and 
another at Behala in Calcutta. 

(c) Supervision of the sixteen sick medium industries transferred by 
the Rehabilitation Ministry. 


The primary function of the RIC was the creation of employment 
opportunities for the refugees by granting loans and advances to 
industrialists, The Corporation had no way of ensuring that the Іоапееѕ 
employed the stipulated number of refugees. It is strange that the 
Government did not learn from the failure of earlier schemes of advancing 
loans to industrialists for generating employment, but continued this 
pattern of siphoning out cash earmarked for the employment of refugees 
to private entrepreneurs and proceeded to reduce it to a system through the 
setting up of the RIC, The RIC should have limited its operations to 
undertakings which it set up on its own and to collaborationist ventures 
with controlling shares in the hands of the Government. The Estimates 
Committee felt that if the Government followed the existing pattern of 
funding private entrepreneurs, then ‘whatever guarantees or assurances 
the loance-industrialists may hold out at the beginning they will not be too 
eager to fulfil them in practice’. The Committee recommended that 
effective steps should be taken to see that the stipulated number of refugees 
were employed in the industries set up with loans from the RIC. The 
Committee also suggested that the RIC should setup industries in refugee 
- concentrated areas and grant loans to refugee applicants for setting up 
industries in these areas. 

But the suggestions of the Estimates Committee fell on deaf cars, By 
August 1960 the RIC had sanctioned loans totalling Rs. 1.20 crores to 19 
industrial units in West Bengal without the safegurads suggested by the 
Committee, and the employment potential of refugee workers in these 
units was not actualized. The RIC programme of establishing two 
Industrial Estates remained incomplete. By August 1960 itwas obvious to 
the Government that the RIC had failed to achieve its purpose. In 
September, 1960 the RIC ceased to bea private Joint Stock Company and 
its administrative control was transferred to the Central Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. This step was necessry because the grant of 
industrial loans to private industrialists did not generate employment. 
Finally, it was decided in 1961-62 that in future the emphasis should be on 
the setting up of industrial units by the RIC. Accordingly in 1962 the 
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Corporation took over certain departmental production centres from the 
Goverments of West Bengal and Tripura. 


Industrial Unemployment among the Refugees : Its Magnitude 


In 1969 there were 4.41 lakh job-seekers through Employment 
Exchanges in West Bengal. But the sample survey of the National 
Employment Service revealed that this figure constituted only 25 per cent 
of the total number of unemployed in the State. Thus the total number of 
unemployed in 1969 could be roughly estimated at 17.6 lakhs, i.e. 4.02 per 
cent of the total popultaion. It is difficult, however, to arrive at the figure 
of the unemployed among the refugees in the State. For there is no reliable 
information regarding the extent and nature of unemployment among 
them. It is therefore difficult to make even a rough estimate of the number 
of unemployed among the refugees. The COR made an estimate which can 
at best be regarded as approximate. It based its estimate on the survey 
report of the unemployed in Calcutta and Calcutta Industrial area, 
published in 1966, and the assessment of the unemployed in West Bengal 
made by the State Government. 

According to the survey report, the total population in Calcutta and 
Calcutta industrial area was 55 lakhs and the number of unemployed was 
2.9 lakhs. The same report puts the total number of refugees in the area at 
16 lakhs. Assuming that the number of unemployed among the refugees 
was the same as that among the general population, the figure of 
unemployed refugees in a total refugee population of 38 lakhs that can be 
worked out is 2 lakhs (32,000 among New Migrants and 1,68,000 
amongst Old Migrants). 

We reach almost the same figure if we calculate on the basis of the 
sample survey of the National Employment Service. According to this 
survey, the total number of job-seekers in March 1969 was 17.6 lakhs. AS 
refugees constituted 10 percent of the total population in 1961, we find that 
the number of unemplóyed refugees works out to 1.76 lakhs. But the 
percentage of Job-seekers among the refugees could not have been less 
than 12 per cent of the total number of unemployed in the State. Thus the 
total number of unemployed refugees would come to about 2 lakhs. The 
figure, however, includes all categories of job-seekers. The number of 
industrial job-seekers can be worked out from the break-up of sectoral 
percentages of the refugees calculated in the Census Reports of 1951 and 
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1961. The percentage distribution of refugees and the total population of 
the State among the three broad occupational sectors is given below : 19 


Table 29 


Percentage distribution — State's Population 
of displaced population 
1951 1961 . 1961 


Primary Sector 25.0 33.5 57.9 
Secondary Sector 18.2 21.5 15.6 
Tertiary Sector 56.8 45.0 26.5 


Primary Sector : Agricultural occupations, fisheries and forestry. 

Secondary Sector: Household industry and manufacturing. 

Tertiary Sector : Commerce, Transport, Construction and other 
professional and liberal arts. 

Source : Census of India, 1951 and 1961 


It appears from the above Table that four-fifths of the job-seekers 
come under the primary and the tertiary sectors and only one-fifth (around 
40,000 persons) under the secondary sector. Assuming that 25 per cent of 
those belonging to the primary and secondary sectors would fend for 
themselves, industrial employment would have to be made available for 
30,000 refugees. There is no scope for employment in agriculture, and the 
secondary and tertiary sectors have very little absorption potential. As an 
investment of Rs. 10,000 by private entrepreneurs is necessary for the 
creation of a single job, the total financial implication for creating 30,000 
jobs would be about Rs. 30 crores, which according to the COR, should be 
available from the nationalized banks and other financial institutions, 

This can be regarded as a conservative estimate of industrial 
unemployment among the refugees. For, the COR estimate of 38 lakh 
refugees did not take into account those who did not register themselves 
or crossed the border at unmanned points. According to the Master Plan of 
the State Government, published in 1973, the refugee population in the 
State is estimated at 58 lakhs, taking 2.8 percent per annuam as the growth 
rate, But the estimate was largely notional as the State Government did not 
conduct any comprehensive survey of the refuge population in the State. 
According toa compilation prepared by the State Government in 1974, the 
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number of refugees in the State is 60 lakhs. The Master Plan of the 
Government of West Bengal estimated that the number of the unemployed 
among the refugees would rise to anything between 6 and 7 lakhs. The 
RRC computed that the present refugee population is about 80 lakhs, i.e. 
one-sixth of the total population in the State. The present Government’s 
estimate of the listed unemployed in the Employment Exchanges in West 
Bengal is 45 lakhs which bring the total of the refugee unemployed 
somewhere near 7.5 lakhs today. 

The story of government rehabilitation work narrated above in some 
detail is a critical appraisal of the relief and rehabilitation work in West 
Bengal from 1947-76, based on reports of bodies appointed by Parliament 
from time to time during this period. These bodies made ex post facto 
analyses of three decades of rehabilitation work and found the 
Government wanting in every respect. This dismal government 
performance was due to the fact that there was no planning body for 
rehabilitation which could formulate a viable and unified scheme based on 
valid statistical data collected through a comprehensive survey of the 
refugee population in the State. Thus the rehabilitation process in West 
Bengal was purely notional because the Government's assent to 
rehabilitation work in West Bengal, to use an expression of Newmann's, 
was only nominal, not real assent. 

It was not until the Left Front Government took over in 1977 that there 
was a meaningful attempt at tackling the refugee problem. Earlier in 1967 
the United Front Government formulated a Rs. 250-crore scheme for 
proper rehabilitation of refugees. In 1972 the Congress Government 
prepared a Rs. 150-crore ‘Master Plan for Economic Rehabilitation of 
Displaced Persons in West Bengal’. Meanwhile the Government of India 
constituted the ‘The Committee of Review of Rehabilitation Work in West 
Bengal’ for the evaluation of the working and results of the schemes 
undertaken in West Bengal under the residuary assessment of 1961-62 for 
the benefit of Old Migrants. The Committee was also assigned the task of 
identifying the problems of the New Migrants and suggesting measures for 
their solution. The Committee produced 20 reports on various problems of 
refugee rehabilitation and completed its work in 1975. 

In 1975 the Government of India set up a Working Group for the 
assessment of the ‘residual’ problems of rehabilitation in West Bengal. In 
its report the Working Group recommended a total outlay of Rs. 72.71 
crores for the solution of the problem.’ But that was all that the 
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Government did, The recommendations remained confined to paper. The 
Central Government did not make any move to implement them, 

In 1977 the Left Front Government submitted a memorandum to the 
7th Finance Commission demanding a capital outlay of Rs. 500 crores for 
the implementation of a scheme of rehabilitation, more or less similar to 
the one drawn up by the United Front Government.!5 The Janata Prime 
Minister, Morarji Desai, wanted specific data and schemes for the solution 
of the problem as a whole. The State Government immediately responded 
by constituting the Refugee Rehabilitation Committee for conducting a 
survey of the refugee population in the State for an assessment of the 
priority sectors of refugee rehabilitation. 

The RRC conducted a fairly comprehensive survey which covered 
nearly one-third’of the total refugee population scattered throughout the 
State. The RRC went about its task with great thoroughness. It circulated 
a hundred thousand questionnaires and harnessed the government and 
UCRC administrative machinery for field work, while the members of the 
Committee toured all the districts and personally supervised the survey 
work. The survey really amounted to a mini-census of the refugee 
population. The results of the survey are given in Tables 30-34. 1% 

Table 30 shows that the number of refugee families in the districts 
covered by the survey is 5,25,022, viz. 32.51 per cent of the total refugee 
families in the State. 

Table 31 indicates the distribution of refugee residences in different 
locations. It shows that 53.15 per cent of the refugees live in squatters’ and 
private colonies. If the refugee residences in rented houses, barracks and 
private lands and other places are added to this figure, the total comes up 
to 79.87 per cent, The Government-sponsored colonies constitute only 9.6 
per cent of the total. The figure reveals the inadequacies of government 
efforts for the physical, not to speak of the economic, rehabilitation of the 
East Pakistan refugees,. 

Table 32 shows that82.9 percentof the refugee families surveyed did 
not receive any government assistance in terms of land and money. 

Table 33 indicates the different income slabs of the surveyed families. 
The overwhelming number of these families. i.c. 65.87 per cent of them 
comes under the slab Rs.101-500 per month while those under slabs— 
Rs. 500-1000 and above Rs. 1000 constitute 5.31 per cent and 1.09 per 
cent respectively. Although those who earned between Rs. 150 and 500 
were notreally much above starvation level, the number of families living 
below starvation level may be computed by adding up the number of those 
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in the first three slabs of Table 33 and the number of those with an income 
below Rs. 150 (nearly 7 percent) intheincome slab - Rs. 101-500, viz. 3.17 
per cent + 3.81 per cent + 20.72 per cent + 7 per cent = 34.71 per cent. 
Keeping in mind the current price index in West Bengal we can say that 
exactly one-third of the surveyed refugee population do not have the 
wherewithal to provide for themselves even one square meal a day, while 
58.87 percent (65.87 percent—7 percent) of the population barely eke out 
ananimal existence with a two-meal-day and without any other amenities 
of civilized existence. 

Table 34 shows that the main source of income of the majority of the 
surveyed population—35.79 per cent—is agriculture, while 19.50 percent 
of them derive their income from trade and commerce. Only 7 per cent are 
engaged in industry. 

This then is the net result of four decades of rehabilitation work by the 
Government: near-naked men, women and children, brutalized by a stark 
animal existence, standing on the brink of human existence and the animal, 
acollectivity, estranged and external, dead to all the values of the society 
to which they once belonged and now ready to tear it up into shreds. The 
failure of rehabilitation work in West Bengal has brought into existence 
anew breed of homo sapiens. He is the marginal man, an atavistic throw- 
back, uninhibited by the values and mores of settled society and 
responding to the inner urges and compulsions of an animal nature. West 
Bengal cannot leave these hungry and unreconciled millions to their own 
devices and live. She must either uplift them from their present tragic 
situation and instil into them the refinements of civilized life or perish. 

They are different from the canaille of metropolitan cities. The 
canaille are rooted in the city. They are only spasmodically violent. They 
have their appointed place in the cosmopolitan milicu of a great 
metropolis. The refugees are rootless and lead a peripheral life. They 
belong nowhere and hence they are everywhere. Although scattered all 
over West Bengal, they have acquired а value-free collective psyche 
which responds only to the most fundamental of human passions : 
survival. 

Let us compare this refugee situation in West Bengal with that in the 
Western wing. Rehabilitation effected there a miraculous transformation, 
Bhaskar ао” lyrical passage exults in this triumph of life over death in 
his Story of Rehabilitation and deserves to be quoted in extenso : 107 
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For the refugees from West Pakistan the weary pilgrimage from a nameless 
horror, from destitution and hoplessness to tranquility of normal living, is over. 
The scars inflicted on body, mind and spirit have all but healed. In the blessedness 
of restoration, the nightmare of the past is forgottern. Accepted as part of the 
throbbing Indian landscape, absorbed in the current of national endeavour, he has 
thrown away the crutches on which he leaned ; they no longer disturb the memory. 

Itis along cry from the vast, sprawling streams of people in headlong flight, 
from the improvised camps, from the ugly misshapen shacks by city roadsides 
where men and women huddled together for shelter like animals. ......... Today 
thepicture is very different. The refugee is no longer distinguishable from his more 
fortunate brother. The camps have disappeared, so have the ramshackle tin-and- 
bamboo tenements that were an eyesore. The displaced person is housed in 
colonies that have insensibly dropped the epithet ‘refugee’......... There are 
townships that hum with life, busy hives of new industries, like Faridabad, 
Nilokherri, Ulhasnagar, Pimpri and Govindnagar, to name only a few. One is 
hardly conscious of refugee habitation...... 

Rehabilitation became part of the great experiment in national reconstruction. 
Anew life pulsated in India enriched by the Punjabi's intrepid spirit of enterprise, 
nurtured by the Sindhi's incomparable business acumen. The tremendous 
industrial upsurge in East Punjab is the happy sequel, as is the new burgeoning of 
commercial enterprise in Bombay and elsewhere. The refugee to whom has come 
a new feeling of belonging, has made a spiritual, cultural and economic 
contribution to the regions which have given him sustenance in the hour of need. 
The new environment has transformed the refugee into a purposeful citizen of 
India, and he, in his tum, has symbolised a transfusion of new blood, as it were, 
wherever he has struck roots. Truly it may be said of the Rehabilitation Ministry 
that its functioning has been a two-way blessing. It channelised the country's 
compassion and beneficence that they might serve the refugees in the hour of trial 
and reaped for the nation an enrichment of spiritual and material resources. 


It is difficult to believe that the same Rehabilitation Ministry was 
functioning in the two partition affected regions of India. The 
Rehabilitation Ministry has deserved such a paean. By channeling the 
compassion and beneficence of the whole country it has made the West 
Pakistan refugee richer for the migration. To the same Ministry the East 
Pakistan refugee was an object of derision. A lazy, non-cooperative and 
unenterprising person, altogether an unlikely human being, incapable of 
appreciating what is good for himself—this is the image of the East 
Pakistan refugee that the Rehabilitation Ministry fashioned and sold to the 
entire country. The weak, defeatist and ridiculous Bengali was contrasted 
with the intrepid, powerful and conquering Punjabi. The Rehabilitation 
Ministry fixed this image of the nerveless Bengali in the minds of the 
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people outside West Bengal and he was not allowed to win his way from 
derision to acceptance. 

This image of the queer Bengali was in reality a mask which was fixed 
upon him by the Central Government to obscure from view the cold 
contemptand neglect with which it treated him. This relieved the Ministry 
of equating the Bengalis and the Punjabis in respect of relief and 
rehabilitation. No one would blame it if the scales of rehabilitation 
assistance for the Bengalis and the Punjabis were not the same. The barely 
human Bengali cannot have the same claim on the Rehabilitation Ministry 
as the more than life-size Punjabi. So the rehabilitation efforts in the 
Eastern zone ultimately boiled down to releasing money ungraciously for 
keeping the East Pakistan refugees on doles and providing thoughtless 
improvisations which passed for rehabilitation schemes. Even the 
execution of the Dandakaranya Project which was to provide for the 
economic rehabilitation of 35,000 refugee families rotting in government 
camps may be said to have been abandoned in mid-stream so far as the 
Bengali refugees were concerned. Noteven those 35,000 refugee families 
or 175,000 refugees dragged out of West Bengal were accommodated at 
Dandakaranya and a consitlerable section of them was mindlessly 
dispersed to different parts of India. Even the Rehabilitation Ministry had 
no idea of what happened to them. Thus ended the story of the camp- 
dwellers, The Government regarded the nearly 8 lakh camp refugees as its 
first charge. Less than half of them or about 3,93,970 campers were 
provided with houses in West Bengal and 175,000 at Dandakaranya and 
other camps outside West Bengal. Another 50,000 were allowed to live 
like rats in ex-camp sites. Thusof the 8 lakh camp-dwellers we have a clear 
idea of what happened to 6,18,000 orabout lakhsof them. The remaining 
two lakhs were dispersed in and outside West Bengal and neither the 


Government nor the people cared to find out whether they lived ever 


happily after. 


The 8 lakh camp-dwellers formed only 25 percent of the Old Migrants 


who were considered eligible for governmentassistance. Ofthe remaining 
24 lakhs who did not seek the‘ security’ of government camps only 15 lakhs 
received rehabilitation benefits of some kind or other. Thus even 9 lakh 
Old Migrants did not receive any rehabilitation benefits. If we add up the 
6 lakh New Migrants and the 50,000 in-between migrants tothe 9 lakh Old 
Migrants, the total number of refugees who were deprived of all 
rehabilitation assistance up to 1966 comes to 15.5 lakhs. Leaving aside for 
the moment the refugees who crossed the unmanned international border 
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and whom the Government did not take into account, the question that can 
be asked is this : where did these 15.5 lakh refugees ро? The Government 
did not have any answer. The report of the Working Group listed 807 
squatters’ colonies in the State. The number of pre-1951 squatters’ 
colonies is 149. A population of about 5.5 lakhs can be identified in these 
956 squatters’ colonies. The remaining 10 lakhs appeared to have melted 
away without leaving any trace behind. Apparently they disappeared in 
extremely provisional huts raised with the flimsiest of materials that 
stretch along mile after mile of railway track or in the unreal roadside 
shanties thatare scattered throughout West Bengal. They worked as casual 
labourers or rickshaw-pullers and their womenfolk as domestics in middle 
class households, Their children, lousy and in rags, earned occasionally a 
little as errand boys or as boys in tea-stalls or restaurants and developed the 
character of street arabs. They were the crop of partition, hunger and 
disease : food-gatherers in the streets moved by a single impulse : hunger. 
The house they went to sleep in barely contained them. They squeezed 
themselves, usually a family of seven or eight, in the shack to pass the 
night. They were out in the streets throughout the greater part of the day. 
Whenever crowds gathered in the streets, they would be there in droves. 
They were always in the mélée with stones and brickbats and with 
whatever other weapons came in handy. They shrank from nothing. 
Hunger and disease, merciless beatings from parents and vagrancy of 
street curs filled them with a venomous rage which exploded against the 
Establishment whenever the opportunity came. The Left reaped the fruits 
of their nihilistic violence during the food movements of 1959 and 1966. 
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THE REFUGEE POWER AND THE LEFT 


The War For a Pice : 1953 


In July 1953 the pent-up ire of the refugee population found cathartic 
expression in a violent movement quaintly called the ‘War for a Pice’ or 
the Tram Fare Enhancement Resistance movement. The movement was 
organized and led by the CPI and other parties of the Left. The UCRC as 
a refugee organization had no role in the movement. But the UCRC 
leaders were also the recognized leaders of the Left, and after all these 
years of meetings, processions, rallies, demonstrations and conventions 
the UCRC flock were also seeking to strike hard at an insensitive 
Government. 

In January 1955, G. A. Johnson, Editor of The Statesman, briefly 
described to Nehru his remarkable aperçu of the situation in Calcutta. He 
spoke to Nehru *about Calcutta and its troubles, the rumblings below the 
surface and the occasional explosions, how this terribly over-crowded 
city, with crowds of unemployed, lives apparently on the brink of trouble. 
Crowds gather at the slightest provocation and sometimes do what they 
like, There is a small car accident, a crowd might gather and pull out the 
driver and perhaps even the person on the back seat and give a beating’. 
Johnson requested Nehru to come to Calcutta incognito and sense this 
atmosphere. ‘He was full of his conception of a dangerous background 
situation in Calcutta. He did not suggest that anything special was 
happening there now or in the near future. But some little things were 
always happening and sometimes when there appeared to be quiet, 
something was brewing,’ Nehru wrote to Dr. Roy. Johnson mentioned 
to Nehru ‘that things have come to a pretty pass when the wife of a High 
Court Judge says that all will be well when the Communists are in 
control.” 

Johnson sensed with unusual perspicacity the meaning of the little 
things happening constantly and the rumblings below the surface. Nehru, 
as was his wont, airily dismissed the Johnson aperçu and communicated 
itto Dr. Roy with the remark - “there is nothing very new in what Johnson 
toldme about Calcutta’. Dr. Roy, however, seized this opportunity to bring 
to Nehru’s notice the many ills from which West Bengal was suffering. 
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In reply to Nehru’s letter, Dr. Roy unerringly put hissinger on the causes 
of the explosive situation in the State. He pointed out that “the situation is 
well known to us and is mainly created by the large number of unemployed 
youths in Calcutta and the urban areas. A recent statistical survey shows 
that in Calcutta there are 2,34,000 persons, of whom 80 per cent are 
Bengalis who have no full-time employment. Of this figure 1,36,500 
belong to the middle classes and 97,500 belong to the working classes. Of 
the 2,34,000 persons about 70,000 are refugees. Quite a large proportion 
of the middle classes, about 80 per cent, are literate. A large number of 
them haye also some technical skill and knowledge for handicraft work. 
This is the main problem of Calcutta’. * 

Healso pointed out the solution to the problem and pleaded for Central 
help. He informed Nehru that ‘this State can only be saved if we have a 
network of industries, small and big. I have not much resources for any big 
industry butone or two big industries with smaller ancillary industries are 
what we should develop if we want to save this State’. He lamented that 
the Centre had withheld sanction for his Durgapur Scheme which was 
likely to provide employment for about 1200 persons.’ 

Sopeople with earsto hear heard the rumblings below the surface. The 
War for a Pice was the first of a series of little things which, surfacing at 
regular intervals, suddenly grew big with new meaning and reverberated 
throughout the land. 

There were about 1,87,200 Bengalis in Calcutta who were without 
full-time employment. Of them 70,000 were refugees. Thus nearly 37.5 
per cent of the Bengali population in Calcutta were refugees who were on 
the boil. During all these years there was chronic food shortage and prices 
of essential commodities were spiralling up. The problem of providing 
food, shelter and employment for more than 2 million refugees was 
nowhere near solution. The administrative machinery was cracking under 
the strain. And upon everything fell the ominous shadow of refugees 
parading the streets, demonstrating, holding mammoth rallies and never 
allowing Calcutta to forget them fora moment. All these lowered the flash- 
point and the stage was set for a trial of strength between the Government 
and the parties of the Left. Arrayed against the repressive machinery of the 
State stood the disaffected population, the refugees, the workers, the so- 
called canaille of a metropolitan city and the petty bourgeoisie. All the 
parties of the Opposition joined the fray. The UCRC had fashioned amodel 
for the joint functioning of the parties of the Left. A new body was created 
in its image, viz. The Tram Fare Enhancement Resistance Committee, for 
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conducting the joint struggle of the parties of the Opposition against the 
Establishment. 

The General Elections of 1952 gave new confidence to the Leftist 
parties. There was a new restlessness in the air, Calcutta and the 
surrounding urban agglomerations were in turmoil. In fact, Calcutta had 
acquired the unpredictability of a metropolis on the brink of an explosion. 
Suddenly Calcutta erupted in July 1953. The enhancement of second class 
tram fare by the Calcutta Tramways Company was one of the little things 
which were happening constantly and immediately becoming something 
quite different. 

It appears ridiculous, indeed unbelievable, after this lapse of time that 
Calcutta could have gone berserk over almost a non-issue—the 
enhancement of second class tram fare by a pice, i.e. '/,,th part of a rupee. 
In reality it was not the issue that was important. The Leftist parties were 
spoiling for a fight in order to demonstrate their strength. The extra pice 
that was added to the existing second class tram fare was simply a symbol 
of rule by the brute majority, of governmental unresponsiveness to the 
many ills of the life of the people of Calcutta and the urban agglomerations 
initsneighbourhood. Itwasanaccidentthat the issue of trheextra pice came 
up around the time when the Leftist parties were secking to measure their 
strength with the Government, The explosion would have occurred even 
without any addition tothe existing fare structure of second class tramcars. 
It would have then been some other issue. 

As a matter of fact, the Assembly no longer reflected the temper of 
Calcutta and the adjoining areas. After partition the greater part of 
truncated West Bengal became merely the hinterland of the city of 
Calcutta. But there was no way in which the overwhelming importance of 
this temperamental city could have been adequately reflected in the 
Assembly. The General Elections were held in February 1952, and in little 
over a year the temper as well as the lineaments of the face of Calcutta had 
changed. By 1953 itwas clear thatthe squatters’ colonies had come to stay. 
There was no question of pushing them out of suburban Calcutta. 70,000 
refugees moved in Calcutta for eking out a living. They were no longer 


strangers in analien land. They were now part of Calcutta. For Calcutta has 


aboundless capacity to absorb people who come to her from all directions. 
mmunicated to 


Calcutta made the refugees her own; they in their turn coi 
Calcutta something of the booming Padma winding through their veins. 

The Calcutta Tramways Company made an upward revision of 
second class fare by one pice. It was to take effect from 1 July 1953. 
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But this minimal hike in tram fare met immediately with organized 
resistance. 

Dr. Roy left for Europe on 5 J uly. Before he left, he issued a statement 
to the Press, detailing reasons for the enhanced fare. He stated that the 
question of raising the fare arose out of the Calcutta Tramways Act. The 
‘Act confirmed an agreement of the Government with the Calcutta 
Tramways Company forthe purchase of the Company by the Government. 
The sale would become effective on 1 January 1972. The Company would 
be entitled to a maximum dividend of 4 per cent during the intervening 
period. The agreementalso provided that any proposal for alteration of the 
existing fare structure would have to be recommended by an advisory 
committee for the approval of the Government. The Government approved 
of the increase in fare for the following reasons : 4 


(1) The Government was interested in the receipts of the Company, 
for the net profit of the Company during the next few years would 
accrue to the Government and would reduce the purchase price 
fixed in the agreement when the purchase would be completed in 
1972. 

The present fare structure for second class travel in tramcars was 
perhaps the lowest in the world even after the recent hike and was 
certainly lower than the fare structure of buses in Calcutta and 
other cities of India. 

(3) The running cost of tramcars had gone up and the Company 

would be in the red if the fare structure remained unaltered. 


Q 


© 


The written statement submitted by the Company subsequently to 
the Mukherjee commission was more or less identical with Dr. Roy’s 
statement. The Company pointed out that its decision to increase the 
di voua appear unimpeachable if one kept in mind three important 
acts: 


(i) There was no increase in second class tram fare for more than 30 
years ; à 
(ii) The running costs of tramcars having increased enormously 
during these years, the Company would not be able to avoid 
disaster without an increase in second class train fares ; 
(iii) Even after the increase in fares, the fares were still about the 
lowest in the world. 
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The Tram Fare Enhancement Resistance Committee based its 
opposition to the increase on three grounds : * 


(i) There was no statutory obligation on the part of the 
Company to carry out improvements or expansion 
schemes. 

(ii) The Company had failed to show that the extra 
expenditure, if at all necessary, should be borne by the 
second class passengers. The company could raise further 
capital, exercise economy and ask for a subvention from 
the Government to finance its improvement schemes. 

(iii) Second class passengers could not pay the extra pice as 
they were financially unable to do so, while the 
Company's belief that the increase would enable itto mop 
up substantial additional revenue was entirely unrealistic. 


Itis clear from the above that the Opposition could not make outacase 
against the increase in tram fares. The ingenious casuistry itresorted to did 
not carry conviction. The Opposition did not want to convince either. It 
simply seized the raise as aconvenient casus belli. It was bentonacollision 
course with the Government and trying conclusions with it. 

The Opposition formed a Tram Fare Enhancement Resistance 
Committee with Dr. Suresh C. Banerjee as the Chairman. The Committee 
was dominated by the CPI. It appealed to the passengers not to pay the 
increased fare. There were demonstrations on 1 July when the new fare 
structure came into effect. The passengers refused to pay the increased 
fares, and collections from second class tram fare fell appreciably. 
Picketing, demonstrations, acid-bulb-and-cracker slinging, burning of 
tramcars, and barricading of roads became an everyday feature of the life 
of Calcutta. The Government replied with lathi-charges, tcargas shells and 
wholesale arrests. The Opposition took legitimate advantage of the 
absence of Dr. Roy and soon discovered that P. С. Sen, the acting Chief 
Minister, was out of his depth in the whirlpool of exploded emotions. 

Disturbances broke out on the very first day. The agitation gathered 
momentum steadily. There was picketing at wam terminuses. TFERC 
volunteers boarded the second class compartmants of tramcars and 


dissuaded the passengers from paying the enhanced tram fares. The police 
took them into custody, which provoked fresh disturbances. There were 
and crackers were hurled at 


attempts at setting fire to tramcars. Stones 
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them. Burning tramcars becamea visible symbol of the Opposition protest 
against the Establishment. It was fairly simple to destroy a tram. It could 
be immobilized easily by asimple tug at the pole overhead. The tram would 
then become a sitting duck for the arsonists. The passengers would get the 
marching orders, and the forlorn car would go up in flames and burn itself 
out at leisure. The demonstrators would see that no fire-fighters reached 
the place. As soon as disturbances broke out in a Calcutta street, the tram 
services were suspended. On 3 July tram services were suspended and 710 
demonstrators were arrested. Four Opposition MLAs—Jyoti Basu, 
Ganesh Ghosh, Jyotish Joarder and Subodh Banerjee—and three women 
were among thearrested. Next day a Government Press note gave a resumé 
of the happenings of the day. The Press note informed the people that the 
third day was marked by acts of violence and rowdyism from early 
morning. Excited crowds began to collect near Kalighat Tram Depot and 
the tramcars had to be withdrawn from the streets. In the northern section 
an excited crowd set fire to a tramcar near Shovabazar-Chitpur crossing. 
Another tramcar was set on fire near the Ekdalia Bazar. Police pickets near 
Shyambazar were attacked with crackers. Barricades were erected at 
different roads and tramcars were attacked with crackers, bombs and 
stones, Arrests were made for picketing, inciting people to acts of violence, 
non-payment of tramfares, throwing crackers and setting fire to 
tramcars. ? 

Nextday, 4 July, there were violent clashes between the police and the 
city mob when fusillades of stones, brickbats and crackers were hurled at 
the police. The police replied with lathi-charges, teargas shells and opened 
11 rounds of fire near Dum Dum railway station. Tram and bus services 
were suspended, schools were closed, and shops in the marketing centres 
putdown their shutters, There was practically a near-paralysis of life in the 
city and its suburbs." 

The Leftist parties extended their operations on this day. Trams and 
buses were prevented from moving outof their depots. But this was by now 
routine. They decided to stop the trains from reaching Calcutta with their 
burden of commuters. Trains were held up by large crowds ncar Dum Dum 
and Ballygunge railroad stations. The mob which squatted on the railway 
tracks swelled to about 5,000 in the two stations. Lathi-wielding 
policemen tried to disperse the mob. The mob dispersed in different 
directions. Some climbed the overbridge. Then stones came down upon 
the policemen in showers from all directions. The police replied with 
teargas shells which were ineffective, for the Calcutta mob had by now 
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learnt to take teargas shells in their stride, Finally, the police opened fire. 
Meanwhile two railway compartments were set on fire, one of which was 
completely gutted. The crowd dispersed. But the train services were 
completely dislocated, The great crowd of commuters could not pulse 
through the Calcutta streets which looked deserted. The TFERC held a 
meeting at the foot of the Octerlony Monument in the afternoon with Dr. 
5. С. Banerjee in the chair. Jyoti Basu and other leaders congratulated the 
people for their unstinted support to the movement expresssed through the 
spontaneous strike and condemned government repression. He reminded 
the people that the successful strike was not the culminating point of the 
movement. The movement would continue until the Government 
withdrew the enhanced fare structure, Thus ended the first round of the 
agitation. The second round was about to begin. ‘After the meeting’, the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika reports, ‘a long procession was taken out along 
Dharmatalla and Comwalis Streets and terminated near the Shyambazar 
crossing.” 

It is interesting to consider here how closely the TFERC agitation 
resembled the agitational model fashioned by the UCRC. Intense 
propaganda campaigns, meetings, picketings, courting of arrest and a 
meeting at the foot of the Octerlony Monument and finally beating the 
retreat in a procession which concluded one round of the agitation to be 
followed by another. It would appear that the TFERC agitation was 
copybook cricket which followed the rules of the game as laid down by the 
UCRC with a seasoning here and there of a few crackers and a little 
incendiarism. But the TFERC hada widerclientele comprising the student 
population, the middle class intelligentsia and the unemployed youths the 
canaille of Calcutta and, of course the refugees, for the meetings lost their 
savour without their quota of refugees. A varied and wider clientele but not 
larger as the TFERC had of necessity to limit its activities to Calcutta and 
its immediate suburbs and Howrah, tel € by now 
inseparable, One in four persons in Calcutta was a refugee. 

Tho second bend dM ALARM DEUM S and 15 
July : meetings, processions, picketings, bombs and acid bulbs, a general 
strike on 15 July and a mammoth MEM the foot of > тле ow 
beating the retreat in a procession. pattern was 
hw. round was more intense. Sparks that flew lit short-lived but 
incandescent fires. The second round was an excellent demonstration of 
the power and showmanship of the leaders of the Left. 
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The general strike on 15 July was a spectacular success, although the 
Burrabazar and the Chowringhee areas did not quite respond to the strike 
call. There were widespread disturbances in the city. Shops and factories 
remained closed in Calcuttaand its immediate suburbs and in Howrah. Out 
of 100 State buses put on the streets, 52 returned damaged to the garages. 
Trams were withdrawn from the streets. Crackers and stones rained upon 
the tramcars and State buses. Some were sct on fire. The police made lathi- 
charges, showered teargas shells on the crowds, which gathered in street- 
crossings, and opened fire several times, killing one person at Jadavpur and 
injuring six. Almost all the incoming and outgoing trains were stopped 
outside the city zones and the passengers were left to their own devices to 
reach their destinations. The deserted trains were attacked with bombs and 
stones. At Belgharia station the crowd disconnected the links between the 
coaches of the train. The police made lathi-charges and fired teargas shells 
on the crowd. At Dum Dum station a crowd cut the wires of the signals and 
held up trains. Inter-station telephone wires were cut in Howrah- 
Kharagpur section and train services were suspended. At 5 p.m., when the 
strike ended, processions, small and big, began to march from all parts of 
the city and converged on the foot of the Monument where a mammoth 
rally of 20,000 persons was held. This was the culminating point of the 
general strike of 15 July. The speakers representing all shades of Leftist 
opinion addressed the rally and congratulated the people for their united 
stand and for making the strike a unique success. All the speakers asserted 

that the strike would continue. ? 

There was widespread response to the strike call in the districts. The 
strike was total at Krishnagar, Berhampore and Santipur, where shops 
remained closed, students abstained from classes and there was no 
vehicular traffic on the road. 

Thus the second round of the struggle had come to a close 
spectacularly. The UCRC clientele was strictly limited to the refugees and 
not all the refugees belonged to the UCRC. The RCRC, the rival refugee 
organization allied to the KMPP, stood in the way of.a united struggle 
against the EB. Both the organizations were now fused within the TFERC. 
Dr. Suresh C. Banerjee (KMPP), Satyapriya Banerjee (FB), Subodh 
Banerjee (SUC), Naren Das (CPI) of the UCRC, Nikhil Das (RSP) of the 
RCRC, Hemanta Kumar Bose (FB) and Jyoti Basu (CPI) worked unitedly 
in the TFERC. Dr. S. С. Banerjee was the President and Hemanta Kumar 
Bose, the Secretary of the Committee. The TFERC may be regarded as the 
present-day Left Front in embryo. It was a front of all Left and Left-of- 
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Centre parties. The leadership of the TFERC as well as that of the UCRC 
-RCRC combine remained the same. But this leadership now claimed to 
represent the radical opinion of the whole of West Bengal. What the UCRC 
had been aiming at since its formation, namely a joint movement of the 
refugees, peasants, workers, students and the middle classes, was achieved 
for a very brief period by the TFERC. The second round of the movement 
demonstrated that the workers, the students and the lower middle class had 
been brought together and behind them all lurked the ubiquitous figure of 
the refugee. But the peasant was still beyond the reach of the ever- 
extending net of the combined Left. But the din of the ten days (6-15 July) 
had reached the ears of the landless in the countryside and in less than six 
years they would come to die in the Calcutta streets at the call of the 
combined Left. 

The TFERC movement may therefore be regarded as a significant 
landmark in the process of radicalization of West Bengal. The lineaments 
of a Left Front Government were clearly visible during this movement. 
Their ability to combine, formulate and implement a joint programme of 
action and capacity to mobilize effectively different sections of the people 
and, above all, to survive the assaults of the repressive machinery of the 
State were there for everybody to see. There was virtually no presence of 
the Congress as a political party in the arena of refugee politics during the 
anti-eviction movement. The TFERC faced no opposition from the 
Congress, for, as Saroj Chakrabarti puts it, ‘Congress organisation as such 
had from the beginning of the movement gone under the Purdah and was 
virtually non-existent’ .!° The infighting within the Congress began before 
partition. The Hooghly group sought to split the Bengal Congress and 
detach the West Bengal Congress from the Congressmen of East Bengal 
in order to have complete control over the WBPCC. Apart from the 
leaders of the Left, the leaders of the refugees in the Congress organization 
were precisely those Congressmen from East Bengal whom the Hooghly 
group soughtto brush aside. But many East Bengal Zamindars and thriving 
lawyers had already a sound 'électoral base in Calcutta. After partition 
these Calcutta Congressmen from East Bengal retained their position in 
the WBPCC. The West Bengal Congressmen controlled the countryside, 

During the anti-eviction movement these Calcutta-based East Bengal 
Congress leaders found it extremely difficult to take an active part against 
the projected second uprooting of their brethren from the other side of the 
border, while the great body of migrant Congressmen, mostof whom were 
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themselves squatters* and who played key roles in founding some of the 
important Squatters’ colonies, supported the anti-cviction movement. The 
local Congressmen in and around Calcutta who held the refugees in 
contempt kept themselves aloof with a sneer and did not take any part in 
the anti-eviction movement. The War for a Pice was regarded by local 
Congressmen as a continuation of the refugee movement on a wider scale 
by the same set of leaders who conducted the anti-eviction movement. 
Some of the Congress leaders from East Bengal seceded from the Congress 
and joined the Left-of-Centre KMPP, Hence the near-complete absence of 
Congressmen during these movements. 

With the successful general strike of 15 July, the second round of the 
movement reached its highest pitch. The curve of the agitation had risen 
steeply. The obvious next step would have been organized street-fighting. 
But the TFERC was not prepared for that. Indeed, the most important 
characteristic of Left movements in West Bengal after the failure of 
Ranadive’s insurrectionary line was its rigid adherence to the legalities. 
Crackers, stones and burning of State buses and trams were not regarded 
as significant violations of the law. These were added for emphasis to the 
usual ingredients of the movement which were meetings, processions, 
rallies and courting of arrest after violation of the ban under Section 144 
Cr. PC. The TFERC did not want to start street-fighting at this particular 
stage. It had to bring the agitation to the base level, i.e. propaganda 
campaigns, meetings, etc. and then carry it forward to a level higher than 
the one it had reached on 15 July. But that would have dissipated much of 
the tempo of the movement. It was at this moment that the Government 
came to the help of the TFERC. The deus ex machina came in the form of 
a brutal police assault on pressmen, 

The highlight of the third round was a police assault on pressmen who 
had gathered to cover a TFERC rally held in violation of the ban under 
Section 144 Cr. PC. There was tension in the city on 16 July. Disturbances 
were localized in and around Wellington Square. Police opened fire on 
several occasions and one person was reported to have been killed. Troops 
paraded the streets in north Calcutta. Although the Government stated that 
the route march of the army was routine, it was evident that the 
Government was not sure that the police force at its disposal was enough 
to quell the disturbances in the city. The students defied the ban under 
Section 144 Cr, PC. and held a rally at Wellington Square. The police lathi- 


* Santosh Datta of Bijoygarh, Manoranjan Banerjee of Netajinagar and many others. 
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charged and teargassed them. Twenty-one students were arrested. 
Barricades were erected to the south-east of Wellington Square, The 
mobile police had to open fire in order to clear the streets. Professor Hiren 
Mukherjee, MP, sent a wire to the Prime Minister requesting him to 
intervene, for the situation in Calcutta was ‘rapidly worsening’. Professor 
N. B. Bhattacharyya, MLC (Independent), wrote an open letter to the 
Governor and requested him to summon a special session of the State 
legislature. Dr. $. С. Banerjee, the President, TFERC, was arrested from 
his residence. !! 

The Tramway Workers’ Union (Communist) and the. Tramway 
Mazdoor Panchayat (Socialist) now joined the fray. They jointly called 
upon their members to go on a 5-day strike from July 18 for the realization 
of their demands : 12 


(1) Cancellation of the enhanced second class tram fares; 

(2) Withdrawal of the ban under Section 144 clamped on the city; 

(3) Immediate release of all persons arrested in connexion with the 
TFERC movement; 

(4) Judicial enquiry into Jadavpur, Asansol and Amherst street 
police firings. 


The Tramway workers' strike may be regarded as the first political 
strike of the workers in post-partition West Bengal. They had no economic 
demands. They even demanded the cancellation of the new fare structure 
although the Tramway authorities meant to utilize a part of it for increasing 
the wages of the workers, From now on the Tramway workers were to play 
an important part in the radicalization process. Blazing tramcars and the 
strikes by Tramway workers both became symbols of the radicg! temper 
of the great city of Calcutta. 

The Government relied on the police to combat the Opposition 
Offensive. There was little Government awareness that public opinion 
could be a valuable ally in fighting the forces of disorder. No one was 
fooled by the Government's disclaimer that the route march of the Army 
on 16July was routine. The Army gave limited help to the civil authorities 
at the request of the Government on 16 July. The Cabinet met on that day 
and Kalipada Mukherjee, the Police Minister, told press correspondents 
that the ‘Government was determined to meet force with force’, Thus the 
Government threw down the gloves to the Opposition. Its decision 
stoked the smouldering fire and turned it into a blaze. The mood of 
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the Government spread to the police force which prepared for a show- 
down. 

The Government clamped down Section 144 Cr. PC. on the whole of 
the city, banning meetings and processions. The movement now 
developed into a sustained attempt to hold meetings and processions in 
defiance of the government ban on them. 

July 17. The situation deteriorated after nightfall. There were 
disturbances in the area around Shraddhananda Park. Barricades were 
erected in streets, a State bus was set on fire and bombs and crackers were 
thrown at the police. 

The mob seized control of a large area of south Calcutta. The police 
arrested a group of TFERC volunteers holding a meeting in violation of the 
ban under Section 144 Cr. PC. As soon as the volunteers were put inside 
the police van, crackers were showered upon the police and the area took 
on the aspect of a battlefield. The mob tried to set fire to Kalighat tram 
depot and a violent crowd attacked the Fire Brigade station. A bomb was 
thrown at a state bus and six persons were injured. 

18 July. The most disturbed area was Shovabazar. The police fired 
nine rounds to disperse bomb-throwing demonstrators, 

At the same time the Government decided to refer the issue of the 
enhancement of tram fare to a tribunal and suspend the enforcement of the 
new rates. It invited the members of the Press Advisory Committee to a 
conference at Writers’ Buildings to discuss the situation in the city. There 
was a frank discussion. The TFERC immediately issued a statement and 
neatly summed up the position : '? 


Though late in the day the Government seems to have felt the public pressure 
and begun to realize the necessity for a change in its policy. The latest 
pronouncement of the Government is unsatisfactory as the vital demands have not 
been met. The Government is also silent on the question of unconditional release 
of all those arrested inconnexion with resistance movement. Thercis no indication 
in the government statement that Section 144 Cr, PC will be withdrawn and that 
there will be an inquiry into police atrocities, 


The Government had accepted the main demands of the Opposition 
and the rest could have been settled in a trice as, indeed, they were when 
Dr. Roy took over. But it kept in force the prohibitory order under Section 
144 Cr. PC. This was strange perversity. An offended sense of amour 
propre egged on the Government to a position which the police interpreted 
as the green signal to a crack-down on the demonstrators, 
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On 22 July there was a gathering of about 300 people at the foot of the 
Monument for holding a meeting in defiance of the ban . Press reporters 
and photographers collected there to cover the rally announced earlier by 
the TFERC. The Opposition had compelled the Government to suspend 
the enforcement of the enhanced fare structure. It still rankled. The 
announced rally was an opportunity for the Government as well as the 
police to teach the Opposition a lesson which it would not forget easily. 

The rally was to be held at 5 p.m. An hour before the meeting, armed 
and lathi-wielding policemen took position at the roads branching towards 
the Monument from Chowringhee Road. A large number of plain-clothed 
policemen squatted at the base of the Monument. Mounted policemen took 
their position a little away from the venue of the meeting. As soon as the 
meeting began, a truck-load of policemen landed on Mayo Road and 
charged the crowd assembled there. They started beating them 
mercilessly. The fleeing crowd found it difficult to escape, for the plain- 
clothesmen now sprung into action. The escape routes were earlier 
plugged by careful positioning of the force. So the police swooped down 
on the crowd, assaulted them savagely and threw them into the waiting 
prison vans. Pressmen who had collected there had their share of the 
beating. Cameras of the press photographers were smashed. Two of the 
injured pressmen were admitted to hospital and six pressmen were 
arrested. 14 

The police had really gonea bittoo far. As soon as the shattering news 
of the assault on pressmen reached the Writers’ Buildings, there was a 
nervous breakdown of the Government. Kalipada Mukherjee, the Police 
Minister, rushed to Lalbazar and personally met the arrested pressmen. 
They were released immediately. But the Calcutta Press was up in arms 
against the Government. The moming dailies carried banner headlines of 
police savagery and photographs of policemen at the kill. There were 
thunderous condemnations of the Govemment and the police in the 
editorials of all newspapers. The entire country was shocked by the 
premeditated savagery of the police. The blow was not aimed at pressmen, 
but policemen on the rampage did not discriminate. The assault on the 
fourth estate forced the nerveless Government to eat the humble pie. 

Thenext day the Government withdrew the ban under Section 144 Cr. 
PC. with immediate effect, ordered a judicial enquiry into complaints of 
police assult on press reporters and photographers, and released five of the 
leaders detained under the P.D. Act. Р.С. Sen, the acting Chief Minister, 
contacted Dr, Roy over long distance phone and requested him to return 
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to Calcutta by the first available plane. Dr. Roy, however, reached 
Calcutta on 30 July. The leaders of the Leftist parties held a meeting at 
Wellington Square and expressed satisfaction at the lifting of the ban. 

The Tramway workers held a meeting at Wellington Square and 
decided tocontinue the strike till the demands of the TFERC were met. The 
demands were as follows : ! 


(1) Immediate release of all prisoners detained in connexion with 
the movement; 

(2) Withdrawal of all pending cases against the demonstrators; 

(3) InstitutionofaJudicial Commission to enquire into complaints 
of police atrocities; 


On 25 July the TFERC celebrated the success of the movement by a 
mammoth rally at the foot of the Monument. АП the parties of the Left 
joined the rally. The rally was a spectacular success. It was not only a 
symbol of the unity of Leftist parties. It was in reality a rally of the citizens 
of Calcutta, for men from all walks of life joined it. The multi-coloured 
flags, festoons and buntings of the different Leftist parties gave ita festive 
look. After the meeting two processions of immense size paraded the 
streets of Calcutta. The resolution adopted at the meeting was in effect an 
evaluation of the twentyfive days of agitation. It also listed the demands 
of the TFERC which were yet to be met. An analysis of the resolution 
shows that the TFERC had a clear perception of the nature of the 
movement. The resolution stated that the TFERC had begun a movement 
for the withdrawal of the enhanced tram fare. The Government replied 
with repression. The movement gathered momentum, and the 
unprecedented support of the millions in Calcutta and its suburbs gave it 
а new dimension. It took the shape of a mass struggle of tremendous 
vitality as a result of government repression which led to loss of lives, 
destruction of property, wanton assault on pressmen and citizens of 
Calcutta, and arrest of over4000 people. The simple issue ofa fightagainst 
the enhanced tram fares was transformed into a wider struggle. The 
meeting resolved that the movement would continue till demands listed 
below were met: 17 


(1) Immediate and unconditional release of all persons arrested in 
connexion with the resistance movement; 
(2) Judicial enquiry into police atrocities; 
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(3) Adequate compensation to the families of the killed and the 
injured; 

(4) Non-victimization of the employees of Government and other 
institutions; 

(5) No increase in second class tram fares; 

(6) Pay for the period of the strike and grant of loans to Tramway 
workers. 


That the leaders of the TFERC were aware of the real significance of 
the movement is clear from their speeches. Bibhuti Ghosh, a FB leader, 
pointed out that the movement added a new chapter to the history of the 
country, It led to a new mass awakening which forged the unity of the 
Leftist parties. 18 Dr. S.C. Banerjee said that the movement was really a 
people's rising. It assumed the aspect of a revolutionary mass movement. 
Dr. Roy gave the following written answer to the 6 - point demand of the 
TFERC : 

‘The question of enhancement of tram fare is already before the 
Tribunal and no increases would be considered before the judgement of the 
Tribunal is given and representative public opinion taken,’ 

The TFERC’s reaction to Dr. Roy’s reply was : ‘The TFERC’s object 
was to resist the enhancement of second class tram fare, The mighty 
people’s movement has compelled the Government for the time being to 
stay the enhancement. This is a significant victory. The Chief Minister has 
now referred the matter to the Tribunal and has agreed not to enhance the 
fare in any case without taking representative public opinion.’ 

On 4 August the TFERC celebrated what it called the second round 
of victory at a Wellington Square rally. The Leftist leaders explained the 
concessions recently gained by the Committee and greeted the people for 
their support to the movement. The curtain fell on the TFERC movement 


with a veritable Te Deum to the people.” 


Refugee Involvement in the Movement 


When their leaders were conducting the month-long resistance 
movement, what were the refugees doing ? Were they simply super- 
numerarics in the drama ? Or did they play a pivotal role in the drama ? 
How many of the 4000 people arrested during the movement were 
refugees ? How many of the injured and dead were refugees ? The extent 
of refugee participation in the movement becomes evident from 
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government records: the entire male population of refugee colonies in the 
immediate suburbs of Calcutta appeared to have joined the movement. 

A government report of 25 July outlines the repressive action by the 
police in different refugee colonies at Dum Dum and in Azadgar, Bijoygar, 
Poddarnagar (1), Regent colony, Nehru colony, Anjangarh colony, Roy 
Mallik colohy, Lake colony and Pratapaditya colony in the south in 
connection with the resistance movement. The police raided the big 
colonies in the northern and southern suburbs of Calcutta, indulged in 
indiscriminate lathi-charges and made wholesale arrests. 

Another report of 27 July states that these raids took place 
continuously for three days. The UCRC leaders decided to prepare a list 
ofthe injured and the arrested. The police assault in the colonies had a two- 
fold aim : smashing the striking arm of the TFERC and the suppression of 
the anti-eviction movement. 

In fact, a reign of terror prevailed in the refugee colonies during the 
TFERC movement. Bijoy Majumdar, a resident of Poddarnagar (1), 
relates that on 16 July he reached the colony after nightfall and found that 
the entire male population had fled the colony while the womenfolk kept 
vigil. Indu Ganguly had a similar.tale to tell regarding Azadgarh. 

The participation of the student population of Calcutta in the 
movement was also total, But it was not an everyday participation. Their 
participation was limited to the days when strikes were called and to the 
time they were in the streets. The Tramway workers wenton a sympathetic 
strike for 15 days. But the striking power of the TFERC came from the 
refugees in the squatters’ colonies who had nothing to lose but their hovels. 
Stones, crackers and bombs—these were the weapons of the refugees. 
Colonies and bustees occupied by the refugees became centres for the 
manufacture of bombs and crackers. The scale of police repression shows 
the extent of refugee involvement in the TFERC movement. 

A series of interviews with the leaders of some of the important 
colonies show that the participation of the refugees was total. 2 All these 
leaders have the same story to tell. During the month-long TFERC 
movement these leaders would take contingents from their colonies to the 
Calcutta streets where they boarded second class compartments of 
tramcars and dissuaded the passengers from paying their fares. They 
shouted slogans, participated in street demonstrations, threw crackers and 
bombs at tramcars and policemen and rounded off the day with a tramcar 
in flames. They were, of course, not the sole participants in the daily drama 

in Calcutta streets. There were the trained cadres of the CPI and other 
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Leftist parties and the lumpen proletariat of Calcutta. But the refugee 
participants were the most numerous, consistent and combustible. 

Although the UCRC leaders were deeply committed to the TFERC 
movement, there was no let-up in their work among the refugees. As the 
anti-eviction movement gathered momentum, a remarkable note of 
confidence gradually crept in the pronouncements of the UCRC 
leadership. By June 1952, the UCRC was preparing for launching an 
agitation on 11 July for proper rehabilitaton of the refugees and adequate 
employment opportunities for them. Campaign sub-committees were 
formed in areas with refugee concentrations for organizing a prolonged 
and widespread agitation, Elaborate directions were given to these sub- 
committees regarding the modus of the agitation, which would include 
meetings, processions, hunger- marches and demonstrations, squatting on 
railway tracks and detaining trains. It was decided that the agitation would 
be co-ordinated with the movement for food which would be launched by 
the Food Campaign and Famine Resistance Committees. 

But the agitation could not get started. It was interrupted by the 
TFERC movement. The entire refugee populaion in the suburbs of 
Calcutta became involved in the TFERC movement and the police came 
down rather heavily on the colonies, The UCRC met on 25 July and 
protested against police repression in the colonics. 

On 13 August the UCRC celebrated its third anniversary. S.P. 
Banerjee gave aresumé of theachievementsof the UCRC and appealed for 
unity of all refugee organizations which was the precondition to the 
success of all efforts for the refugees. The growing confidence of the 
UCRC was reflected in the speeches of the leaders. Subodh Banerjee, the 
SUC leader, gave a ringing call for the military training of the refugee 
volunteers for seizure of power.” 

The experience of the TFERC movement appeared to have made the 
Leftist leaders aware of a significant fact : the UCRC had grown into an 
independent centre of power which could be called in to play a decisive 
role inall movements against the Establishment. This becomes clear from 
the Famine Resistance Committee’s appeal to the DKSBS, a UCRC 
affiliate, for supplying contingents of volunteers for the hunger march to 
the Writers’ Buildings on 29 July in defiance of the ban under Section 144 
Cr. РС. and for providing accommodation and food to peasants coming 
from Baruipur, Sonarpur, Canning and Joynagar. The DKSBS obliged 
with two processions for the rally and food and shelter for the peasants. The 
All Bengal Teachers’ Association appealed to the UCRC for help in their 
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struggle against the Government and requested it to send a representative 
to the ABTA office on 18 January 1954 when the leaders of all the Leftist 
parties would assemble there to discus the modus operandi of the teachers’ 
movement slated to begin on 10 February. On 17 January the UCRC 
adopted a resolution which expressed its willingness to help the Teachers’ 
movement and called for a strike in south Calcutta on 10 February.?? 


The Second Calcutta Session of the UCRC 


The UCRC held its second session in Calcutja on20, 21 and 22 August 
1954 and issued an appeal to the brothers and sisters of West Bengal. The 
appeal drew pointed attention to the miserable existence of lakhs of 
refugees. Even the report of the Ministers’ Committee admitted that the 
arrangements made for the rehabilitation of a section of the refugees were 
far from adequate. The appeal stressed the importance of making 
productive use of the enterprising refugees and developing the backward 
economy of West Bengal by an extensive scheme of industrial 
regeneration .which was the only answer to the acute problem of 
unemployment in West Bengal. At the same time the problem of resettling 
the refugees and landless peasants of West Bengal could be solved by the 
acquisition of lands belonging to the big landlords and their distribution 
among the refugees and peasants. The appeal emphasized the need of 
transferring without delay the refugees from the transit camps to the work- 
site camps. It also pointed out the need of providing them with work 
which should provide work with proper wages. The problem of the 
squatters’ colonies should be solved by giving fair compensation to the 
-landowners. Alternative accommodation should be found for refugees 
living in barracks and bustees and there should be speedy rehabilitation 
of the displaced Muslims. 

The Committee of Ministers which submitted its report in 1954 
substantially supported the demands of the UCRC and often agreed with 
the UCRC criticism of the so-called rehabilitation measures of the 
Government. 

Thus the ceaseless agitation of the UCRC had borne fruit up to a point. 
It would appear that the recommendations of the Committee of Ministers 
were lifted out of the charter of demands of the UCRC. The necessity of 
amending Clause 31 of the Constitution, acquisition of land for the 
squatters through negotiation, the inevitability of the regularization of the 
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squatters’ colonies, grant of loans to the refugees occupying barracks, 
bustees and houses for house-building and the irrelevance of Act XVI of 
1951 — these were some of the most important points in the UCRC 
programme. The report pointedly mentioned that these were sensible 
preliminary steps for the rehabilitation of the refugees. 

From the so-called Eviction Bill which was partially a response to a 
directive from the Centre to the Committee of Ministers’ recommendation 
for the regularization of the colonies was a long sleep-walking journey of 
the Central Government. During this period the UCRC did not rest, did not 
forget even for a day to proclaim through an endless series of meetings, 
processions, rallies and demonstrations that the refugees existed and that 
no power could drive them out of their new homes. The Central and State 
Governments were playing blind man's buff with the refugee problem. 
The UCRC could sce from the moment the refugees settled themselves on 
lands which they reclaimed themselves that the initiative of the refugees 
had considerably lightened the burden under which the Government was 
staggering. It would have been plain common sense if the Government had 
seized this refugee démarche and made it its own. The land-grabbing 
movement cut across the endless formalitics attending the legal 
acquisition of land — the acquisition of land was not possible except at 
current market price under the existing law — and showed the way to 
resettlement as well as gainful occupation. The time of troubles through 
which West Bengal was passing demanded an extra-legal solution to a 
problem which could hardly be solved within the existing legal framework 
of the State, Yetthe Governmentcould haveeasily arrived atacompromise 
settlement without violating the existing laws. The UCRC had been 
repeating ad nauseum that only through а tripartite conference of the 
representatives of colonies, landownersand the Governmenta satisfactory 
settlement of the problem of squatters’ colonies could be reached. The 
squatters were willing to pay a fair price for the land they had grabbed, A. 
little pressure by the Government on the landlords and land speculators 
was all that was necessary for the settlement of the problem of squatters’ 
colonies. Butitwas the Government which submitted tothepressure of the 
landlords and land speculators and imposed the ill-conceived Act XVI of 
1951 on the squatters, The Central Government wore effective blinkers. 
The ruling Party in West Bengal could not see beyond its nose. Its mind 
accustomed to move in old grooves failed to rcalize that in order to absorb 
the shock of the impact of what may be called an immense and completely 
demoralized army retreating in confusion in the dark, it was necessary to 
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invent. The challenge of the migration demanded an innovating response. 
It was a totally new situation, Apart parhaps from Dr. Roy, nobody in the 
ruling Congrees Party understood the compulsions of the new situation 
largely because the East Pakistan refugees didnot burst upon the scene like 
a thunder-clap. They spread slowly over West Bengal like some 
enervating sickness which gnawed away the vitals of West Bengal society. 
In the Congress country of the blind Dr. Roy was the one man who was 
moved alike by compassion for these denuded men and by an awareness 
of the catastrophic consequences of this wasting disease if left untreated. 
He conducted what may be called an epistolary warfare with the Prime 
Minister for arousing the Central Government to a realization of the 
intolerable situation in West Bengal. But Nehru lived in his castle of words 
and refused to consider the realities of the situation. 

The recommendations of the Committee of Ministers were not acted 
upon. Notices for compensation continued to be sent to the squatters. The 
UCRC protested against the demand for compensation. What should they 
pay compensation for ? They reclaimed lands full of marshes and jungles 
infected with poisonous snakes and wild animals and raised the value of 
land throughout West Bengal. The UCRC asked, ‘Who would pay 
compensation — the squatters or the landowners ?’ Nobody turned to pay 
compensation. The Competent Authority then sent eviction notices for 
failure to pay compensation. But it was impossible to evict the squatters in 
the face of combined resistance. 

Gradually it became clear that eviction orders could not be enforced 
by the ordinary law of the land. In 1962 when the Sino-Indian war broke 
out the Government had the instrument it wanted for the eviction of the 
refugees: the Defence of India Rules, It decided to apply the D.LR. for the 
eviction of the refugees and made a test case. The police came with a court 
decree for the eviction of a squatter family at Regent Colony. The house 
was demolished and the inmates thrown to the streets. The police came to 
Asokenagar colony at Tollygunge with orders for the demolition of forty- 
five houses. A shock wave went through the squatters’ colonies of 
Tollygunge. The colony committee of Ashokenagar colony discussed with 
the CPI leaders —Gopal Banerjee and Manoj Ganguly—the practicability 
of organizing resistance to the demolition squads. They believed that 
successful resistance could be organized only in the event of a united 
movement of all the political parties, But that was not easy, particularly in 
view of the fact that the split in the CPI had taken place in all but name. 
Mostof the future CPI (M) leaders were in jail and the CPI leaders had gone 
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out of circulation. Gopal Banerjee told В. Mazumdar to go to all the 
political parties including the Congress and organize united resistance to 
the eviction decrees, B.Mazumdaralong with Jagatbandhu Banerjee, Indu 
Ganguly and Prabodh Gupta, all of whom were dissident members of the 
CPI, tried to persuade the RSP, SUC, FB, the Workers’ Party and refugee 
Congressmen to organize a united resistance movement. They all agreed 
to move together. The CPI, however, refused to associate with the 
resistance movement. The Congress also split into two sections over the 
issue. Santosh Datta, Bidhu Ghosh, Sukumar Banerjee and some other 
leaders supported the movement for unity. But Devaprasad Chatterjee i 
refused to join the movement,” 

A Conference of the refugees was summoned at Bijoygarh. There 
was a mammoth rally of the refugees at the Conference. A Committee 
comprising the representatives of all political parties was formed to draw 
up a joint programme of action. The first move of the Committee was to 
wait on Ava Maity, the State Rehabilitation Minister. Santosh Datta, the 
famed East Bengal Congress leader with Y ugantar background, was the 
spokesman of the Committee. He bluntly told the Minister that if she sent 
the police to evict the refugees, they would have to kill him first before they 
evicted a single refugee plot-holder from any of these colonies, The 
Minister remonstrated that the eviction orders were decrees of the court 
and the police had to implement them. Santosh Datta retorted that he could 
not care less. Ava Maity knew that Datta with his illustrious terrorist past 
was a man'of few words and he meant every word of what he said. Finally, 
she suggested a way out of the difficulty. She would send a secret circular 
to the police ruling out the use of lathis or bullets for the execution of the 
eviction decrees. When the landowners sought help the police would 
certainly go to execute the decrees but would carefully refrain from using 
force in order not to create a difficult law and order situation. That settled 
the issue of eviction from high-price land and the curtain fell on the drama 
of Act XVI of 1951,2 

The united movementof the refugees had triumphed. The concluding 
actof the long and heart-breaking struggle against the sustained attempt at 
eviction was played out not under the leadership of the UCRC but in the 
UCRC tradition of united movement. The pre-split infighting within the 
CPI had completely paralysed the dominant partner of the UCRC, The 
UCRC started functioning again after the split was formalized. By that 
E 
* One of the owners of Calcutta Properties. 
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time the CPI (M) had established complete control over it by carefully 
weeding out the CPI and other Left elements. The UCRC was reduced to 
an appendage of the CPI (М). 


The Food Movement of 1959 


Sarat Bose's victory in the south Calcutta by-election in 1949 gave the 
Congress a severe jolt. Nehru was so shaken that he regarded the result of 
the election as a popular verdict against the West Bengal Ministry which, 
he thought, should resign and pave the way for an interim election. Dr. 
Roy, on the contrary, took it not as a positive verdict against the Ministry 
but as a negative expression of the sense of frustration of the electorate 
stemming from the particular West Bengal situation. According to him, 
West Bengal's woes werenot political buteconomic and they had assumed 
а new dimension as a result of partition. The pressing problems were a 
chronic scarcity of food. unemployment, and paucity of land for the 
refugees to settle on. We have alréady noted in the course of this narrative 
how Nehru viewed the problem of the refugees and the allied problem of 
unemployment. He appeared to have the same insouciance regarding the 
food problem in West Bengal. In a confidential note of 22 June 1949 sent 
for the consideration of the Congress Working Committee Dr. Roy 
stressed the fact that even undivided Bengal had always been a food deficit 
area and had become more so after partition. He cabled from Paris to the 
acting Chief Minister, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, who was to deputize for him 
in the Working Committee meeting of 23 June 1949 to ‘press for improved 
food contribution from the Centre.’ He even went the length of writing 
to Sardar Patel how ‘every attempt we made to give relief to our people by 
increasing the quota of food has been turned down by the Food Ministry’. 
He pointedly remarked that ‘it is not possible for the Provincial 
Governmentto carry on its work without realization of the difficulties and 
co-operation from the Government in the Cèntre’ 7 

In fact, West bengal could demand that the Centre make good its 
deficiency in food not only because it was а food deficit area but also 
because it had on its hands 40 lakhs of East Pakistan refugees whose 
victualling was the responsibility of the Centre. Moreover, West Bengal 
had diverted a considerable part of its limited arable land to jute 
cultivation. This was imposed upon West Bengal by a quirk of partition 
which ordained the Іосайоп of jute mills in West Bengal and the jute- 
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growing areas in East Pakistan. The jute mills could not be allowed to 
starve-as jute was one of the major foreign exchange earners for India. 
Hence the diversion of land from paddy cultivation to jute and mesta which 
diminished West Bengal’s food production. Yet the Centre 
unceremoniously appropriated West Bengal’s jute-tax shares and reduced 
her share of income-tax allotments from 20 percent to 12 percent, i.e. from 
Rs. 6 crores to Rs. 3'/, crores, keeping the two and a half crore residue for 
distribution among other provinces. The inequity of this behaviour 
becomes evident from the way Bombay was treated in the same matter. 
Bombay’s share of the income-tax allotment was increased from 20 per 
cent to 21 per cent although it had a population of 21 millions which was 
somewhat less than that of West Bengal. Yet Bombay contributed the same 
amount towards the income-tax pool as West Bengal. True, the size of 
West Bengal was reduced by partition but the separated area contributed 
only 5 per cent of the total income-tax collection of undivided Bengal. > 

In fact, West Bengal was the Centre's milch cow. It was the emaciated 
milch cow which was expected to fend for herself and give all her milk to 
the owner depriving even her calf. West Bengal encroached upon her 
limited arable land for providing the inputs for the jute mills. Yet her share 
. C the jute-tax was arbitrarily reduced, her income-tax earnings were pared 
«own, although her contribution to the income-tax pool was in no way less 
than that of Bombay. She was deprived of legitimate profit from coal by 
a policy of freight equalization. The Centre followed the same dilatory 
tactics in respect of West Bengal's appeal for food supplies as in the case 
of her demands for rehabilitation of refugees. 

Yet food was the one problem which was not specifically refugee. It 
affected theentire people of West Bengal. Even unemployment which was 
ageneral problem assumed an overwhelmingly refugee character in view 
of the greater quantitative visibility of the unemployed refugees in the 
streets. But high prices of foodgrains affected one and all. To the Left 
Opposition it wasan issue which offered great possibilities. It was the only 
issue which would enable them to get out. of the rut of movements with a 
refugee coloration. Leftist leaders working through consensus within the 
UCRC had succeeded in organizing the refugees into a solid phalanx of 
menready to dare and defy, who could ata moment's notice be brought out 
into the streets. But that was not enough for the conquest of power. The 
refugees still remained what may be called an external proletariat. The 
inflow of migrants continued. By 1958 both the Central and State 
Governments had decided upon a policy of non-recognition of the New 
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Migrants and transportation of those in government camps to 
Dandakaranya and other places outside West Bengal. Throughout 1958- 
59 therefugees remained inastate of fermentasthey were involvedin their 
satyagrahaagainstthe fiat of exile. Local opinion remained hostile to these 
outsiders who were eating up the food which was scarce. They could not, 
or were not allowed to, shed their externality. 

From the very beginning the UCRC had been seeking to bring within 
its organizational frame the working class, the peasantry and the 
dispossessed Muslims in order to build up a movement for a structural 
change of the West Bengal society. In other words, under the guidance of 
the UCRC the refugees were to spearhead a movement for an equitable 
distribution of land among the refugees and the landless in West Bengal 
and for the industrialization of West Bengal for generating employment. 
It was a programme for modernization of West Bengal through the united 
political action of the expropriated—refugee as well as non-refugee. But 
the exigencies of the refugee situation and the particular nature of the 
refugee movements, e.g. the struggle against the Eviction Bill and Act or 
the satyagrahas against the dispersal to Dandakaranya and other States, 
gave anair of unreality to the UCRC call for the participation of the people 
of West Bengal in these movements. The drama of the refugee movement 
was therefore played in the restricted arena of Calcutta and its immediate 
neighbourhood. The refugees remained apart, an agglomerative mass, 
extemal to West Bengal society, although a perceptible process of 
acculturation had already begun through ‘Ghati-Bangal’ marriages of 
love and community worship. But by and large, the colonies remained 
distinct, unable to break out of their cocooned existence and unacceptable 
to West Bengal society. The traditional West Bengal society and the 
shapeless and bare refugee community stood non-relational or 
confrontation relational. 

We have already noted that the General Elections of 1952 introduced 
the refugees en masse into the general political arena. In fact, even before 
the 1952 elections the refugees played a vital role in the south Calcutta by- 
election of 1949. But the election fever subsided as quickly as it had risen 
and soon West Bengal settled down and moved along old grooves. 

In 1953 the War for a Pice drew the refugees and the politicized 
section of the West Bengal petty bourgeoisie into the streets. The situation 
at that time was so inflammable and anti-British sentiment so strong that 
a casus belli could be made out of a paltry rise in the tram fare. Buta “War” 
over such a contrived issue could not be sustained. In fact, the protest 
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would not have become so formidable had Dr. Roy not been away. Р. С. 
Sen was in charge and he could be relied upon to aggravate any issue, 
however insignificant, beyond recognition if his amour propre was in any 
way involved. Yet the movement demonstrated that West Bengal was in 
a state of extreme nervous tension and could erupt into violence. 

In the fifties and sixties food was the only issue which could unite all 
sections of the people of West Bengal. The State did not produce the food 
it required. If the Centre interrupted the flow of the quantum of food 
necessary for.meeting the deficit, there was very little the State could do 
to meet the food shortage. Dr. Roy realized early that in view of the 
shortage of arable land in West Bengal, the State should go in for intensive 
cultivation to increase the yield per acre. But, for the present, West Bengal 
could do no more than look to the Central Food Ministry which did not 
follow a predictable course in respect of food supplies to the State. 

The Left Opposition understood very well the predicament of the 
State Government in this respect. The RSP had formed a Famine 
Resistance Committee with the Forward Bloc and some other Left groups. 
The CPI was not allowed a berth in this Committee. It formed its own 
Committee, These committees were formed to bring into focus the food 
situation in West Bengal and to gather together the accumulated discontent 
for non-availability and high prices of food grains every year during the 
lean season. 

The first food movement of the Left Opposition was launched in the 
summer of 1952. The food-marchers demanded increase in the ration 
quota of rice and wheat, particularly for manual workers. The slogan was 
more food at cheaper rate. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, the Central Food Minister, 
was in town at that time and he personally witnessed a slogan-shouting 
procession from the Chief Minister's residence at Wellington Square”. 
Dr. Roy senta telegram to the Prime Minister informing him of the food 
situation in West Bengal and Rafi Ahmad Kidwai personally reported the 
matter to him. Nehru’s reply to Dr. Roy's telegram introduced the two 
invariants of the Central policy in regard to food : (1) the Centre had 
fulfilled every commitment in regard to food and a very good food position 
was muddled up by officers of the State Food Department; and (2) the 
trouble.in Calcutta had very little to do with food; it was purely political 
—. арі mainly to the aversion of the people to the personality of P. C. 

777 Sen? Nehru had earlier objected to the induction of P. C. Sen as Food 
Minister after his defeat in the 1952 General Elections. But Dr. Roy had 
notlistened to him and Nehru would now leave him to be stewed in his own 
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juice. So, instead of sending further food supplies, he senta Food Secretary 
to explain the situation fully. 

From 1952 onwards a food movement became an annual affair. But 
this annual exercise was not merely, as Dr. Roy saw it, an ingredient in the 
power game of the Opposition parties. Food was really a scarce 
commodity in West Bengal and the annual food movement reinforced the 
State’s demand for food supplies from the Centre. No doubt the exercise 
was an occasion which the Left utilized for its own ends. But the 
demonstrations of the Left kept up the pressure on the Centre for more 
food. It was almost a necessary evil considering the insouciance with 
which the Centre received the State’s demands for food or for relief and 
rehabilitation of the refugees. The din created by slogan-shouting, stone- 
throwing and teargassed mobs was exactly what was necessary to shake 
the Centre out of its usual disbelief in the food needs of the State. 

Besides, there was no dearth of issues for Left movements. Dr. Roy 
himself provided one by his sudden acceptance of the Bengal-Bihar 
merger proposal by the Chief Minister of Bihar. The merger issue was a 
challenge and a signal for nearly a two-and-a-half-month-long satyagraha 
which stirred West Bengal to her depths and led to the resounding climax 
of the defeat of the Congress candidate by a large margin in the north-west 
Calcutta by-election and the withdrawal of the merger proposal on the 
morrow of the day the poll verdict became known. The results of the 1957 
General Elections which increased the representation of the Left 
Opposition in the Assembly from 57 to 80 gave it a new confidence. 

By late 1958 the Price Increase and Famine Resistance Committee 
had been formed, which practically included the entire Opposition. The 
Committee had a twofold objective : (1) to keep prices of food-stuff, 
particularly of rice and atta, within bounds and ensure their availability by 
a State-wide movement against the Government; and (2) to develop it into 
apeople's movement against hoarders and racketeers and finally to break 
into the Congress vote bank in the countryside. The Opposition's 
insistence on the formation of people's committees to ferret out hoarded 
rice and wheat revealed the working of the mind of the Opposition. Early 
in 1959 the Government had decided on State trading of food. Both the 
National Development Council and Dr. Roy were convinced that people's 
food was too important to be left in the hands of an unscrupulous trading 
community. State trading envisaged procurement of paddy and rice at a 
fixed price through government agencies, distribution through fair price 
shops and final take-over of foodgrains trade from private traders. But the 
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effect of the Procurement (Levy) order was to drive foodgrains 
underground and a sudden rise in prices of foodgrains. Dr. Roy had a 
meeting with the representatives of the Left parties who had earlier 
boycotted the West Bengal Food and Relief Advisory Board meetings. 
The Opposition demanded the formation of people’s committees with 
representatives of political parties to help the Government in regard to 
procurement and distribution of foodgrains. Dr. Roy was quick to realize 
the dangerous implication of the Opposition demand. A drive for 
procurementand distribution of paddy and rice by government-sponsored 
people’scommittees might very well have led to an armée revolutionnaire 
and disrupted the structural pattern of rural West Bengal. Dr. Roy rejected 
this demand. He could not agree to the formation of such committees, for 
“there will always be an attempt on the part of one group or the other to 
forget the objectives for which the committees were formed’ ?!, He did not, 
however, try to evolve a modus vivendi with the Opposition for securing 
their co-operation in giving State trading a fair trial. 

Meanwhile, rice and wheat were becoming scarce and prices soared. 
Thousands of villagers were coming to Calcutta every day in search of 
food. Actually the daily influx from the villages, according to official 
estimates, was nearly 3000, Wholesalers and millers had cornered stocks. 
Not police raids alone but a mass dehoarding campaign by people’s 
committees could have unearthed the marketable surplus. But people’s 
committees were too radical for Dr. Roy’s taste. 

On June 22 Dr. Roy withdrew the levy and price control orders. He 
admitted that ‘efforts to enforce price control have not been successful’. 
There was also the realization that ‘price control policy and State trading 
connot succeed in a deficit State’, ** If that was so, the question naturally 
arises why price control order was imposed at all. He should have 
convinced the people that if price control and State trading had failed, it 
was not for want of trying on the part of the Government. What had the 
Government done to unearth hidden stocks and make the new policy 
successful beyond conducting sporadic raids here and there ? It should 
have been evident that even concerted police raids would achieve little 
without the active cooperation of the people. The Government should have 
given the Opposition proposal of people’s committees a trial. But it dared 
not. For that would have brought out into the open the nexus that existed 
between the Government and the wholesalers, millers and jotedars. If the 
people’s committees were allowed to go about their busines in right 
earnest, that would have created acrisis in the Cabinet. P. C. Sen found that 
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out to his cost. He did not of course loose people's committees rummaging 
the contryside for food. Buthe harnessed 30,000 of the State’s police force 
for procurement of paddy and rice. He did not achieve his procurement 
target; he succeeded in bringing Congress rule to an end in the State. 

Dr. Roy should not have imposed the levy and price control orders 
without adequate administrative preparation. He did not have the 
machinery necessary for procurement and distribution of foodgrains. But 
once he had imposed price control, he should not have withdrawn it in a 
hurry, for that was sure to aggravate the situation, Dr. Roy therefore laid 
himself open to the Opposition charge that the Government had fixed an 
uneconomic price for procurement of paddy and rice which drove stocks 
underground and allowed the traders and black marketeers to corner the 
stocks. He then suddenly lifted price control orders when prices soared, 
thereby allowing them to make huge profits. Before the imposition of the 
control orders the Opposition had suggested that the price of paddy fixed 
inthe control orders would be uneconomic and that it should be raised. The 
Government did not agree. It believed that a higher rate would hurt the 
consumers. The result was scarcity of foodgrains and soaring prices. In the 
end it was the consumers who suffered most from the policy of the 
Government, Considering the fact that West Bengal was a deficit area and 
food production had suffered as a result of drought, the obvious policy of 
the Governement should have been : (1) to persuade the Centre to make 
good the deficit with immediate effect and to raise the minimum price 
which would make for successful procurement ; and (2) to distribute the 
foodgrains at a subsidized rate through fair price shops. 

The Government expected that decontrol would ease the situation and 
that prices would show a downward trend after an initial spurt. But that did 
not happen. Prices continued to rise. 

The statement of A. P. Jain, the Central Food Minister, in Lok Sabha 
in August showed that there was a steady increase in prices, particularly 
afterdecoatrol on June 24. It revealed that in Calcutta price of rice had gone 
up from Rs. 26.80 on 24 June to Rs. 29.20 per maund on July 30. Elsewhere 
in West Bengal, prices registered an increase of Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per maund™. 

So near-famine conditions prevailed in West Bengal. The influx of 
hungry people from the countryside which had begun since March 
continued. Many of them lodged in the platforms of railway stations of 
suburban Calcutta and scoured the towns for food. The State did not know 
how to meet the food shortage if the Centre dragged its feet and failed to 
release stocks, The Government could think of long-term plans to wipe out 
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the deficit of one million tonnes by increasing the yield per acre, But it 
could not extend the area of cultivable land for, according to the estimate 
of the Land Revenue Department of the Governement, there was no 
reclaimable land in West Bengal which could be brought under 
cultivation. At that fateful moment therefore the State Government could 
do nothing beyond appealing to the Centre for immediate release of stocks 
for easing the alarming food situation. Decontrol of prices of foodgrains 
was an admission of defeat on the part of the Government. After decontrol 
the Government could not even conduct ostentatious police raids to 
demonstrate its good intentions. It could do no more than make piteous 
appeals for help to the Centre and hope for the best. 

It was an opportunity which the Opposition seized. The State 
Govenment's impotence was so clearly manifest, that the Opposition 
could easily see that the situation was now ripe for launching an offensive 
against the Government’s food policy which might have an impact on the 
entire socio-economic structure of the State and weaken the very basis of 
the Government. The Opposition therefore mounted a fierce attack on the 
Government. For the first time in the history of the Left movement in West 
Bengal the Left had the support of the general people of West Bengal with 
the exception of millers, racketeers and jotedars. When the movement 
began in August 1959, the Leftist leaders proceeded with great 
deliberation and went through a slow process of building up a movement 
over a period of time mobilizing increasing sections of people. The 
movement gathered momentum as a result of police repression and finally 
crescendoed to an intense four-day struggle for the realization of the 
demands of the Left Opposition. 

The united Left was now in a position to mobilize the encapsulated 
refugees and the petty bourgeoisie at a moment's notice; it could also 
rely upon the majority of the working class to respond favourably to a 
strike call. But what was new in the autumn of 1959 was the presence in 
Calcutta and initsimmediateneighbourhoodof thousands of peasants who 
could be thrown into the struggle. The peasants who had come to Calcutta 
were no more than a food-gathering rabble and they could not act like a 
famished jacquerie in an urban milicu. Ultimately the solid basis of the 
movement which was about to begin was the petty bourgeoisie —refugee 
as well as non-refugee—and the Left leadership, particularly the CPI, was 
aware of it. Hence the CPI insistence on waging a constitutional and 
protracted struggle. 
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The overture to the movement launched by the PIFRC was the Protest 
Day on 15 June and the general strike on 25 June, The general strike was 
fairly successful. According to the PIFRC, this was the first phase of the 
movement. But the second crucial phase of the movement did not begin 
immediately after the first. The CPI wanted to start the second phase 
immediately. But the other constituents of the PIFRC were opposed to 
hasty action. They mustbe satisfied first that the CPI would delink the issue 
of Kerala from the food movement in West Bengal. 

The Marxist Left’s suspicion of the designs of the CPI stemmed from 
the fact that the Amritsar Thesis as well as the policy of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Party to associate itself with the 
implementation of the Nagpur Congressresolution of January 1959 did not 
warrant uninhibited participation of the CPI in the proposed movement. It 
therefore felt that if the CPI participated at all in the movement, its 
participation would be in the nature of a retaliatory measure against 
Central intervention in-Kerala and that the CPI would exploit the food 
issue for its distinctive party ends. 

It was sometime before the Left parties were convinced that the State 
unit of the Party was in a mood to overrule, what it dubbed tailism of the 
CEC in order to build on the basis of struggle a real people’s front 
comprising all democratic organizations for launching a massive food 
movement. That the State Committee was moving in that direction 
became clear from Basu’s statement on his return to Calcutta from New 
Delhi after attending the CEC meeting held between 6 and 8 August. It 
clearly emphasized the urgency of changing the party line : “......... Popular 
movements mounted at a much faster pace than the party could 
comprehend. The result was that party leadership degenerated into 
‘tailism’. The party associated itself with the struggles and movements 
which people started instead of being the guiding factor in them. That 
position must change", * 

The Central leaders were in no position to discipline the dissidence of 
the State Party. The Party was riven by factional quarrels. The ideological 
debate sparked off by the rift between Soviet Russia and China and the 
Chinese occupation of some territory in the NEFA brought the Party very 
hear toa split. It was no time for the Party to enforce a rigorous application 
of the Amritasar Thesis. The State Party was therefore in a position to 
become ‘the guiding factor’ in the food movement which was about to 
begin. At the Calcutta District Committee mecting on 12 August Jyoti 
Basuclearly spelt out the strategy of the CPI regarding theimpending food 
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movement. It would not be a retaliatory counterblast to Central 
intervention in Kerala, The movement would be conducted in the interest 
of Leftist unity and for the maintenance of the leadership of the CPI in the 
PIFRC. It was an effective assertion of the freedom of manoeuvre of the 
State Party of West Bengal. 

The PIFRC could now proceed to determine the nature and character 
of the movement. It discussed in detail the programme of the movement 
а! numerous meetings and finally a programme was drawn up in a State 
Food Convention held on 8 August at the Muslim Institute Hall. The 
Convention decided to launch a State-wide food movement for supply of 
rice at the rate of Rs. 17.50 n.p. per maund through modified ration shops, 
sale of rice at Rs. 22 per maund in the open market and increase of the per 
capita quantum of weekly ration to 1 !/, seer of rice and one seer of atta. 

The PIFRC and the constituent parties debated upon the programme 
of the movement. In its final form the programme envisaged meetings, 
demonstrations, gheraos of the houses of several ministers, violation of 
law by forcible entry into courts, anti-hoarding drive by surrounding rice 
mills, seizure of foodstuff, etc.andamammoth march towards the Writers’ 
Buildingson31 August by mobilizing peasants from the districts under the 
slogan ‘All to Calcutta’. On that day there would bea rally at the foot of 
the Monument and then the demonstrators would proceed towards the 
Writers’ Buildings and violate the ban under Section 144 Cr. PC. at the 
point of entry into the Dalhousie Square area. The PIFRC agreed to the 
violation of Sec. 144 Cr. PC. But it did not contemplate large-scale 
violence. The PIFRC, particularly the CPI, did not envisage a movement 
which would go beyond the tolerance limit of the Government. The CPI 
agreed to violation of law on a restricted scale to which the Government 
was more or less accustomed. The Government knew how to deal with 
limited violence with minimum application of force. 

The Opposition found a living symbol of high prices of foodgrains, 
hoarding and racketeering and the Government’s miscalculations in the 
food front in Р.С. Sen who was uninterruptedly in charge of the food 
portfolio since 1948. He was the chief target of opposition attack. He was 
the man of the party apparatus in the Cabinet. Atulya Ghosh and P.C. Sen 
controlled the party apparatus between them. P.C. Sen was next to Dr. Roy 
in the Cabinet and was the most important communication link between 
the Party and the Government. 

The Opposition shrewdly built him up as the villain of the piece and 
directed the pent-up ire of the people against him. The Opposition sought 
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to putpressure on Dr. Roy forremoving him from the Cabinet or divesting 
him of the important food portfolio, which would have created a gulf 
between the apparatchiki and the Government and shaken the very basis 
of Dr. Roy’s power. Indeed, the Opposition succeeded in whipping up so 
much mass hysteria against P.C. Sen during the movement that Dr. Roy, 
taking his cue from the Prime Minister, toyed with the idea of taking up the 
food portfolio himself. But P.C. Sen was firm in his resolve not to part with 
the food portfolio. Dr. Roy did not insist. Sen, as Saroj Chakrabarti points 
out, ‘was like a buffer between the Party and the Government headed by 
the Chief Minister. 5 He was the bridge, the vital link. To force him to part 
with his food portfolio against his will would lead to a crisis situation 
within the Party. 

The PIFRC had decided to start the food movement on 20 August. On 
14 August the PSP leader, Dr. P. C. Ghosh, made a démarche and appeared 
in the role of a peacemaker. Such démarches by P.C. Ghosh on the eve of 
a movement had become by now routine. He discussed the food situation 
with Dr. Roy and issued a joint statement, stating the points on which they 
had reached agreement. Nehru invited him to go to Delhi for discussing the 
food situation with him. It was also rumoured that Dr. Ghosh would join 
the Cabinet. Ghosh’s activities made no impression on the PIFRC. Jyoti 
Basu, the leader of the Opposition, bluntly stated that the joint statement 
did not alter the situation in any way. The programme of action would 
therefore start according to schedule. 

But on 17 August the Government acted. It did not wait for the 
Opposition to start their mass action programme. The police swooped 
down on the unsuspecting political leaders and made 63 arrests which 
included 14 MLAs belonging to the CPI, RSP, FB and SUC. Jyoti Basu and 
many others went underground. Thus was the stage set for a movement 
which for the first time spilled over the lines of containment fixed by the 
UCRC for such movements and degenerated into violence. 

In spite of the arrests the PIFRC went ahead with the preparations for 
launching the food movement on 20 August. In fact, the arrest of the 
leaders was a faux pas on the part of the Government. Itremoved from the 
scene precisely those men who could have keptor atleast would have tried 
tokeep the movement within predetermined limits and it brought the entire 
student body of Calcutta into the political arena. The students played a 
crucial role in the initial stage of the movement. On 19 August all the 
Student organizations of the different Left parties gave a call for the 
observance of a ‘Protest Day’ against government repression. 
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On 20 August there was a large Maidan rally where Hemanta Basu 
reaffirmed the determination of the PIFRC to continue the movement in 
spite of the arrests until the Government had met the demands of the 
PIFRC, i.e. rice at the rate of Rs. 20-22 per maund in the open market and 
at the rate of Rs. 177, per таипа from fair price shops and release of all 
those arrested by the Government. He called upon the people of West 
Bengal to join the movement. After the meeting the assembled 
demonstrators moved in a procession towards the residence of the Food 
Minister via Esplanade East. The police threw a cordon at the point of 
entry into the Raj Bhawan complex. The crowd shouted slogans for some 
time but did not try to force the police cordon. So after a time the crowd 
dispersed peacefully. At the Bankshall Court in Calcutta a group of people 
demonstrated against the food policy of the Government and courted 
arrest. This was the routine beginning of all movements in Calcutta. 

In the districts the movement took the form of civil disobedience : 
demonstrations inside the courts and courting of arrest, Even on the very 
first day of the movement the response of a number of districts, namely, 
Howrah, Nadia, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri, Burdwan, Hooghly and Purulia, 
was very encouraging. In all these districts there were rallies, processions 
and demonstrations inside courts, Numerous arrests were made, 

As days passed demonstrations in the cities of Calcutta and Howrah 
grew larger and more menacing, The police had to resort to lathi-charges, 
firing teargas shells and making numerous arrests. The movement spread 
to nearly all the districts of West Bengal. By 27 August nearly 6000 
persons were arrested among whom there were 564 women. Thus in the 
course of a week the movement had spread to the whole of West Bengal 
and was proceeding towards a resounding climax on 31 August which was 
the day fixed for a mammoth Maidan rally of 50,000 and a march to the 
Writers’ Buildings. 

During this period the Congress did not try 10 grapple with the 
problem politically. lt would appear from the way the left monopolized the 
political stage that the Congress as a Party did not exist. The Left was 
constantly in the limelight, holding mectings, processions, demonstrations 
and courting arrest. There was no riposte from the Congress. The Congress 
did not hold meetings to counter opposition propaganda. There were only 
Press statements by Atulya Ghosh. It would appear from the way the 
Congress behaved during the period June — September that the Party had 
more or less accepted Leftist domination over Calcutta and the urban 
agglomerations around it. The Congress virtually abdicated in the Calcutta 
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conurbation, firm in the belief that so long as its rural vote bank remained 
intact, itdid not matter if the Left strutted on the Calcutta stage. Indeed, the 
situation came to sucha pass that the Congress leaders and Ministers could 
not move about freely and without fear in Calcutta when the Left staged 
its demonstrations, The Government therefore had to rely on its own 
machinery to deal with all Left movements. 

As31 August drew near, there was an air of expectancy in the PIFRC. 
The PIFRC had been preparing for this day from the day it launched its 
food movement. On 20 August Hemanta Basu who formally launched the 
movement gave a call to the people of West Bengal to make the rally of 31 
August a spectacular success, The CPI was particularly active, It alerted 
its local committees and trusted party members were deputed to implement 
the programme, But the State party leaders advocated a peaceful policy. 
They were aware that the movement would be a prolonged and protracted 
affair and an adventurist policy of violence would be counter-productive. 
But other Leftist groups within the PIFRC favoured a policy of violent 
confrontation with the police. On 27 August Abdul Halim issued a Press 
statement in the name of Jyoti Basu who had gone underground. In this 
Statement Basu requested the PIFRC to organize a peaceful demonstration 
on 31 August. But the other constituents were critical of this statement. 
They were inclined to take resort to violence if it was found necessary. The 
CPI was anxious to preserve the massive all-party character of the PIFRC. 
So it finally agreed to limited violation of the ban under Sec, 144 Сг. PC. 
inthe Dalhousie Square area on 31 August. But the CPI stipulated that this 
limited violation of law would be by selected batches of demonstrators and 
there would be no mass defiance of law. 

On 31 August there was a spectacular rally at the Maidan despite bad 
weatherand frequent showers. No less than 25,000 people assembled at the 
Maidan. There would have been more, But the police made elaborate 
arrangements to hold back demonstrators from coming to Calcutta from 
neighbouring villages. More than 200 people were arrested outside 
Calcutta while they were on their way to join the Maidan rally, One 
particular feature of this rally was thatthousands of, peasants came from the 
neighbouring villages. 

The meeting began at 4 p.m. The Leftist leaders represented on the 
PIFRC addressed them and then the meeting, formed a procession and 
marched towards the Writers’ Buildings via Esplanade East shouting 
slogans : "Give us rice at cheap prices or resign’, ‘Prafulla Sen resign’, 
“March to the Writers’ Buildings’, and ‘We won't tolerate a Government 
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that shelters hoarders at the cost of the people’. The police had formed a 
cordon at the junction of the Esplanade East and Old Court House Street 
which was the point of entry to the Dalhousie Square area covered by the 
ban under Sec. 144 Cr. PC, The Government had made elaborate police 
arrangements, Several thousand policemen, including a posse of mounted 
police, were detailed for duty in the Dalhousie Square arca. АП the 
approach roads to Dalhousie Square were guarded. But most of them were 
detailed forduty atthe junction of Esplanade East and the Old Court House 
Street, For by now Esplanade East had become the valhalla of all anti- 
Establishment demonstrations. The organizers of demonstrations willed it 
and the Government knew it. There was no element of surprise in these 
demonstrations, The Government kept in readiness lathi-wielding 
policemen and teargas squads who went into action if the crowd tried to 
break through the police cordonand buses were kept waiting for those who 
violated Sec 144 Cr. РС, The rest would linger for some time in the arca 
and finally disperse. This was the mechanics of demonstrations and the 
Government method of handling them. 

‘The procession reached Esplanade East after 6 p.m. and squatted on 
the ground for about one and a half hours. Till now everything had been 
truc to type. The police expected the usual thing to happen : the attempt to 
break through the cordon, the arrests, a round of lathi-charge and a shower 
of teargas shells and finally the dispersal of the crowd. But in the case of 
the demonstration of 31 August police calculations went wrong. Around 
7.20 p.m. about a dozen men and women, including a child passed through 
an opening of the police cordon. It appeared to the reporter of The 
Statesman that the opening was deliberately made by the police so that 
those who wanted to violate the ban might pass through and be arrested. 
The police felt that this demonstration could also be rounded off in the 
usual manner. They misjudged the temper of the crowd. The 
demonstrators did not violate the ban in selected batches as the CPI had 
stipulated and the police had hoped when they deliberately made the 
opening for the first group of people to violate the ban, The police һай not 
bargained for what happened next. The huge crowd surged forward and 
pressed heavily on the cordon, There was a lathi-charge followed by firing 
of teargas shells. The demonstrators scurried into lanes and by- lanes and 
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to State buses and rip up tram tracks. About 340 people, including 20 
policemen were injured and among them were those who led the 
procession, namely Amar Bose, Chitta Bose, Ram Chatterjee, Makhan Pal 
and Mohit Moitra. Earlier Abdulla Rasul had been arrested under the Р.Р, 
Act. More than three hundred arrests were made from among those who 
were coming to join the demonstration. Evidently the fall-out of the 
demonstration of 31 August belied the calculations of the organizers as 
well as of the police. ?* 

The students took over the next day. There was a students’ strike call 
in protest against police action on food agitators. Students of schools and 
colleges abstained from their classes and they gathered at the University 
lawn where they held a meeting. After the meeting a mammoth procession 
was formed and it proceeded towards Dharamtala Street. When it was 
passing by Dr. Roy’s house, a group of policemen rushed out of Princep 
Streetand fell upon the procession. In the mélée several students fell on the 
ground and the procession broke up into groups who ran for cover in lanes 
and by-lanes pursued by lathi-weilding policemen. 

In their hideouts in lanes and by-lanes of Subodh Mallick Square the 
students, reinforced by local rowdies, regrouped. They barricaded the 
roads with push-carts and with whatever they could lay their hands on, 
which prevented police vehicles from entering the lanes. From their hide- 
outs in the lanes the students and the local rowdies emerged to throw 
stones, soda-water bottles, shoes and smoking teargas shells at the police. 
A hzavy downpour brought about a temporary lull in the student-police 
skirmishes but pitched battles between the police and the students were 
resumed when the rain stopped. 

Soon disturbances spread to other areas. A student procession 
suddenly emerged in Dharmatala Street and marched towards Esplanade 
East where they were stopped by the police, Meanwhile the venue of the 
skirmishes had shifted to College Street, 

A large number of students had gathered in front of the Ashutosh 
Buildings within the University campus. The students had barricaded the 
approach road to the University by throwing a ladder across it which 
immobilized police vehicles. The police made lathi-charges and fired 
teargas shells; the students replied with a shower of brickbats and whatever 
other missiles came in handy. After a time the police vans suddenly 
withdrew. One policeman could not board the van and the crowd seized 
him and he was beaten mercilessly. The crowd even snatched the batons 
and turbans of several policemen. They were beaten with their own batons 
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anda bonfire was made of their turbans. Urchins danced round the fire and 
yelled in delight. After nightfall three RWAC ambulances were 
overturned and set on fire, Several State buses were also set on fire. Fire 
engines were not allowed to attend burning vehicles. After dusk the street 
lights were switched off. Urchins and rowdies danced round the burning 
vehicles. The streets were dark and in that darkness the burning vehicles 
and the half-naked urchins dancing round them presented an eerie 
spectacle. Thousands of spectators looked on at this danse macabre.” 
Some onlookers murmured their disapproval. The Statesman reporter 
observed that neither the police nor the organizers of the movement had 
any control over the situation in Calcutta after nightfall. The initiative no 
longer rested with the disciplined cadres of the Leftist parties, Five police 
stations were attacked and State buses and ambulances were burnt. It was 

difficult for the police to bring the situation under control without firearms. 

Lathis, batons and teargas shells were not enough. So the Commissioner 
of Police met the Chief Minister and requested him to permit the police to 

use firearms. The Union Home Minister, Govinda Ballav Pant , was 

immediately contacted for permission to use firearms to quell the 

disturbances. Delhi’s approval came іп the afternoon *, The result was 

summed up by a Government Press note : according to information 

available up to midnight, 65 persons with bullet injuries had been taken to 

hospitals, four were brought in dead and two succumbed to their injuries 

after admission. Over hundred officers and men were injured by brickbats, 

crackers, bombs and other missiles, some seriously. The total number of 

the injured admitted to hospital was 110.” 

Jyoti Basu described the food movement as ‘a mighty upsurge for 
food and relief and for the removal of the Food Minister’ and declared in 
astatementon 1 September: ‘Despite all the brutalities of the Government 
our movement will continue according to the programme to be announced 
by the PIFRC till our demands are conceded. ^? 

Next day (Wed. Sept. 2) Calcutta was relatively quiet. But life 
remained paralysed : transport services remained suspended ; shops in the 
affected areas remained closed; and milk distribution from Haringhata was 
also suspended. After nightfall there were serious incidents, the most 
serious being the attack on the Ultadanga outpost and the Shyambazar 
traffic guard. 

Meanwhile, the Centre seemed to have realized the urgency of 
sending supplies to West Bengal. Dr. Roy’s repeated appeals for food 
supplies had gone unheeded. Butthe Centre responded immediately to the 
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Martyrs’ Day was observed throughout the State on 8 September. On 
that day a mammoth silent procession was taken by the PIFRC. The 
leaders of the PIFRC were at the head of the procession. The PIFRC held 
a meeting on 14 September and discussed the various aspects of the food 
movement. The Committee decided to continue the movementall over the 
State and adopted a programme of movement for Calcutta. The 
programme was fully gone through with slight modifications up to 26 
September. The Committee decided to suspend the movement from 26 
September. But the movement in the districts was allowed to continue till 
30 September in the usual routine manner. 


@ The Food Movement of 1966 : 
The Revolt of the Teen-agers 


By the end of September the Food movement of 1959 gradually 
petered out. The Central Government sent adequate supplies and prices of 
foodgrains declined. For the present the Government had tided over the 
crisis. But the problem of chronic shortage of food remained. During the 
decade 1951-1961 West Bengal experienced what may be called a 
population explosion. West Bengal’s population increased by 32.2 per 
cent compared with an all-India average increase of 21.6 per cent. This 
increase was largely due to the influx ofabout 6 million refugees from East 
Pakistan and thousands of migrants who came to Calcutta and its environs 
from other States of India every year in search of a living. Such a high rate 
of population growth was enough to cause food shortage in West Bengal. 
We have also noted earlier that there were other reasons which made West 
Bengala perpetually food deficit area. It was therefore natural that the Left 
Opposition should direct their attacks on food policy issues which, as 
Marcus Franda perceptively observes, involved the most powerful 
Congress leaders in the State Government and the groups who were 
especially significant in the State food Production and distribution 
network and on whom the Congress electoral organization was based.” 
They were the large and intermediate landowners, millers, men in the 
transport industry, shopkeepers and merchants. But during the fifties, in 
Spite of the periodic assaults of the Opposition on the food front, the ability 
of the Government to tide over the crisis was never in question. 

But in 1964-65 the food crisis gripped the entire country and food 
prices spiralled up rapidly throughout India. It was a crisis which affected 
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not only the consumers but also the wholesalers, millers and retailers. But 
what was most unusual about thiscrisis was this : there was scarcity despite 
bumper crops in rice and other food grains. P. C. Sen, the West Bengal 
Chief Minister, characterized it as ‘artificial scarcity in the midst of 
plenty’. He saw ‘no reason why rice should be scarce’. He believed that a 
‘section of jotedars (large landholders) and rice millowners were hoarding 
food’ in the expectation of greater profit later on. 

In the face of the food crisis of 1964-65 P. C. Sen cordoned off 
Calcutta and the urban agglomerations around it, restricted the movement 
of foodgrains into the city to dealers licensed by the State Government, and 
introduced rationing and price control. Inside the city the distribution of 
food grains was arranged through fair price shops and wholesalers had to 
sell food grains at controlled rates in Calcutta. Outside the city foodgrains 
were procured from millers at fixed prices, In 1965 this policy was a 
moderate successas ‘the market price was lower than it was in Calcutta and 
the machinery for the elaborate procurement and rationing operations was 
run through millers who were Congress supporters in rural areas and who 
gained from the policy at the expense of the millers inside Calcutta' ^ 


Table 1 


West Bengal Marketable Surplus Table, 
Paddy Procurement Order, 1 December 1965 


Land Owned Land Owned Levy 

(Non-irrigated) (Irrigated) (Marketable Surplus) 

2 acres or less . 1'/, acres or less none 

2-3 acres - 1'/, quintals* per acre 

3-5 acres 117-2 acres 2 quintals per acre 

5-10 acres - 3 quintals per acre 

- 2-3 acres 3!/, quintals per acre 

10-25 acres - 4 quintals per acre 

- 3-5 acres 41/, quintals per acre 

- 5-7 acres 6 quintals per acre 

- 7-10 асге$ 8 quintals per acre 

- 10-25 acres 9 quintals per acre 
mon 


* | quintal = 220.46 pounds 
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The Calcutta scheme was moderately successful. In 1966 the scheme 
was expanded to cover the whole of West Bengal by the Paddy Levy Order 
which came into effect on 1 December 1965. According to this scheme, the 
Government of West Bengal undertook directly or through its agents 
monopoly procurementof paddy from all rice-producing areas. A hundred 
per cent levy was imposed on all rice mills. Private traders were not 
allowed to buy paddy from the market and the producers of paddy were 
asked to surrender their marketable surplus of paddy at fixed prices. This 
surplus was calculated on the basis of Table 1 prepared by an Advisory 
Committee of the Food Department.** 

The Table shows that those with the poorest (non-irrigated) and 
smallest plots of land would be allowed to retain most of their harvested 
paddy. Those who owned irrigated and large plots of land would be 
required to sell their marketable surplus to the Government at fixed rates. 
Rations would be provided throughout the year to those who owned no 
paddy land. The quantum of rations for those with holdings between one 
and four acres would progressively diminish as the size of the holdings 
increased. Those who owned more than four acres of non-irrigated land or 
more than three acres of irrigated land would receive no rice ration. The 
Government expected to procure 1.5 million tons of paddy : 800,000 tons 
from rice mills, 150,000 tons from rural co-operative societies and 
550,000 tons from other agencies (panchayats and husking mills). Rural 
co-operative societies, panchayats and husking mills were in reality 
Government agencies which were empowered to procure paddy. The 
Paddy Levy Order directed all produces to turn over to the Government 
the amount of their levy based on Table 1 by March 31, 1966. They were 
to sell their paddy to a rice miller, a rural co-operative, a panchayat or to 
a husking mill. The Government would in turn procure the paddy from 
these four sources. The Order offered a price of Rs. 15 to 17 per maund of 
paddy, depending on the quality of the marketable surplus. But the current 
price prevailing in the market was Rs. 35 or more per maund. So the huge 
gap between the Government price and the price prevailing in the market 
made the Levy Order void ab initio. The large landholders who were most 
affected by this Order tried to evade it by harvesting their crop earlier than 
usual before the procurement drive got under way and smuggled their 
paddy to Bihar or even to East Pakistan. In order to prevent evasion, the 
Government assigned 30,000 policemen to make the cordoning operation 
successful. But even wholesale arrests of levy-evaders failed to bring the 
Government anywhere near the procurement target. This was so because 
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the amount of levy imposed on certain categories of landholders was 
unfair, Hence concessions had to be made to certain groups within weeks 
of the promulgation of the Levy Order. But even after these concessions 
ration shops remained most of the time without adequate supplies and there 
was a thriving blackmarket in food grains. 

In defence of his food policy Sen stated in the Assembly that the gap 
between availability and requirement of foodgrains had been widening 
over the years and this gap could not be met with the supplies from the 
Centre. The Aman or winter rice yield was poor in 1966 and the influx of 
refugees and migrants from other states made it difficult for the State to 
narrow the gap. The Government had thus to adopta policy of avoiding ‘a 
grossly inequitable incidence of forced underconsumption as between 
different areas and different sections of the people in the State’, It had not 
the resources to meet people’s needs fully. So it simply did what it was 
within its power to do : ‘equitable distribution of underconsumption'. “He 
admitted that the land revenue statistics on which the Levy Order was 
based might not be correct in particular cases, but every opportunity was 
given to those receiving notices to point out errors and the BDOs were 
authorized to correct land revenue statistics by local inspection. Besides, 
the quantity prescribed in the Levy Order was much less than the actual 
surpluses of the big landholders. 

As regards cordoning, Sen pointed out that maximum internal 
procurement was essential for an equitable distribution of the meagre 
supplies available and that it imposed upon the Government the policy of 
cordoning off the surplus areas immediately after the harvesting of the 
main cereal crop, Aman or winter rice, which meant that nobody could take 
more than two kgs of paddy or rice out of the cordoned areas. Nominated 
agents were allowed to operate freely up to the middle of February and in 
March registered dealers were allowed to store upto 10 quintals ofrice and 
sell 10 kgs ata time. 

Sen claimed that these measures were necessary for introducing 
modified rationing in the first week of January when 7.3 million people 
came under modified rationing. By the first week of March 9.6 million 
people were covered by modified rationing, Earlier in January 1965 
Calcutta and its industrial neighbourhood were brought under statutory 
rationing which covered 7.3 million people. In 1966 Asansol and Siliguri 
were brought under statutory rationing, thus bringing the total under 
statutory rationing to 8.4 millions. i 
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Despite the fact that in the winter of 1966 Sen was perhaps the most 
unpopular man in West Bengal, there can be no doubt that the measures he 
took to mitigate the food shortage were well-meaning. 

An equitable distribution of under-consumption in a chronically food 
deficit area cannot be regarded as wrong policy if it is not faulted in the 
implementation process. Sen noted that in 1964 there were no statutory 
rationing, no cordoning of the type imposed in 1966, no levy on producers 
and the levy on rice mills was only 25 percent. Despite this near-laissez 
faire policy there was constant trouble on the food front. The moderate 
success of his food policy in 1965 led Sen to go the whole hog in 1966. He 
had been in charge of the food portfolio since 1948 and he believed he 
knew all about food issues in West Bengal. Almost alone among the 
Congressmen who surrounded him he retained a spark of idealism of his 
Gandhian days and he had also imbibed something of the inflexibility of 
Gandhi, once he had made up his mind ona matter of principle. The secret 
of his continuous stay in office was that he teamed up with Atulya Ghosh, 
the most skilful political operator in the West Bengal Congress, who 
controlled the party organisation. Dr, Roy needed the support of the party 
organization and that would not have been forthcoming easily if Sen was 
not there to liaise between the organization and the Government. Dr. Roy 
himself had no time for organizational work. He was too preoccupied with 
his work as Chief Minister and as an elder statesman. When Mr. Sen 
succeeded Dr. Roy as Chief Minister, he kept the food portfolio in his own 
hands. He could now harness the entire strength of the State for monopoly 
procurement and distribution through government machinery. He was 
obsessed by this scheme which he believed to be the culminating point of 
his long innings in the Writers’ Buildings. Obviously he felt that if he could 
successfully implement his policy of equitable distribution of under- 
consumption by bringing the non-producing sections of the people of West 
Bengal under a system of Statutory and modified rationing through 
monopoly procurement, itwould be a shining example in a country reeling 
under the impact of a sustained food crisis. Besides, the success of the 
scheme would give the Communist detractors the lie that the Congress did 
not mean business when it said that it wanted to establish a socialistic 
pattern of society. 

( 1 one accepted Sen’s presupposition that the food crisis was 
artificially created by hoarders and racketeers as valid — and there was no 
Solid proof to the contrary that it was not, as the matter was bein g debated 
at that time throughout the country — itis difficult not to agree with Sen’s 
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decision to go the whole hog, introduce monopoly procurement and bring 
the greater part of West Bengal under a system of statutory and modified 
rationing. But the fatal flaw in his scheme was his failure to anticipate the 
fact that such a total re-ordering of the forces of the market could not be 
left in the hands of an unmotivated bureaucracy and a corrupt police force. 
He could neither carry his Party with him nor associate the Left Opposition 
in the implementation process. The majority of his own partymen had 
reservations about monopoly procurement and cordoning. The entire 
production and distribution network of rural Bengal comprised 

landowners, millers, merchants and shopkeepers. They formed the very 
basis of the Congress electoral organization which was the hardest hit by 
procurementand cordoning. At the time of the formulation of the scheme 
both the Congress as well as the Left Opposition appeared to have agreed 
to the implementation of the drastic measures proposed by Sen. But the 
Congress partymen, accustomed to the double-talk of their leaders, could 
not perhaps imagine that Sen would persist with the scheme even when the 
bureaucratic and police handling of the situation and the swift 
disappearance of paddy and rice into the underground and extensive 
smuggling of rice into the deficitareas made it evident that there would be 
very little procurement if the gap between the procurement price and the 
current market price was allowed to exist. His own partymen tried to 
dissuade him from the course he had embarked upon. But Sen was 
determined to pursue it although he made concessions to plug the holes in 
the scheme. There was rising discontent within the Congress organization 
and organizationally the Congress virtually separated itself from the 
experiment of its own Chief Minister. There were whispering campaigns 
against the Chief Minister in Congress circles. Some even went to the 
length of stating that ‘Sen manifested temporary insanity on the food 
issue’ 47 In the end Congress qua organization went to sleep. Individual 
Congressmen, when not actively opposing him in the countryside, 
remained sullenly hostile. Sen was thus left to grapple with the problem 
with the governmental machinery at his command and he imposed 
punitive measures on levy evaders irrespective of party affiliations. As a 
matter of fact, the entire impact of his bureaucratic machine fell on the 
Congress in the countryside. Atulya Ghosh’s ‘subcontractors’ in the 
countryside were shocked to find that this shattering blow had come from 
none other than their own Chief Minister. For it was they who came within 
the purview of the Paddy Levy Order. The scurry and scramble of the 
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MLAs who were not slow to realize that Sen’s measures endangered their 
constituencies had little effect on the Chief Minister. 

Myron Weiner has noted the effectiveness with which the rural 
leadership coming mainly from the intermediate landholders, rich 
peasants and non-agricultural middle classes negated legislation creating 
ceilings on landholdings and invalidated government action on land 
reform. Moreover, according to Weiner’s 1958 sample, 77 per cent of the 
seats in the West Bengal Assembly represented rural constituencies, He 
thus came to the conclusion that about this time a ‘self-sustaining pro- 
congress leadership’ was in existence in rural Bengal’.** It was precisely 
this leadership which was thrown into disarray by Sen’s measures with 
incalculable consequences for the future. 

Thus in that winter of bitter rice Sen stood almost alone with his 
completely unmotivated bureaucratic machinery to face the joint assault 
of an unprecedented food crisis and the united Left Opposition. It was not 
only foodgrains that were scarce, There was scarcity of fish, edible oil and 
kerosene. In a word, there was scarcity of precisely those commodities 
which were necessary to sustain life at the mostelementary level. He stood 
alone, inflexible, imperturbable, and insensible to the growing resentment 
against him and his Party and to the increasing militancy of the powerful 
socio-political formations arrayed against him. In his analysis of the 
different political idioms or languages of politics prevalent in India in the 
20th Century Morris Jones has noted three different categories : (1) a 
modern language of policies and interests, programmes and plans, 
constitutions and representations, etc. ; (2) the traditional idiom of 
casteism and other forms of social stratification, etc. ; and (3) the saintly 
idiom of Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave and similar others“? Sen belonged to the 
third category. He had led an austere life, remained unmarried and 
dedicated himself completely to the cause of India's freedom in true 
Gandhian style. After independence he took up the food portfolio in Dr. 
Roy's first Ministry and continued to function as the Food Minister till 
1966 and as the Chief Minister after Dr. Roy's death. The secret of his 
continuous stay in office was his association with the so-called Hooghly 
Group and the efficient political machine that Atulya Ghosh had built up. 
In spite of his ideological position, he could be accommodated in Ghosh’s 
political machine as it took no ideological position and simply pursued 
Power. Besides, Ghosh needed a friendly Chief Minister in the faction- 
ridden politics of the day to keep his political machine intact, and Sen 
needed the assurance of the Constant support of the Party. Thus when 
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Dr. Roy’s masterful presence was removed, the one discordant element 
which must have irked the Sen-Ghosh combination was gone. Dr. Roy’s 
all-India stature, his friendly and intimate relation with the Prime Minister, 
his frequent and close interaction with Delhi, and the loyalty he enjoyed 
of the bureaucrats allowed him to function without leaning too much on the 
political machine of Ghosh. Yet even when Dr. Roy was there, Sen would 
occasionally throw his weight about and Dr. Roy had to put up with his 
ways as a necessary inconvenience. Sen was 69 in 1966. He was 
authoritative, unbending and convinced that what he was doing was right. 
He believed that the food crisis could only be tackled in the manner he was 
doing itand he thought he could do it with the machinery at his command. 
I had the opportunity of discussing the matter with some of his close aides 
who tried to persuade him not to go through with the scheme when it was 
obvious that it could not succeed. He simply told them that he was 
determined to pursue it to the bitter end. He could not believe that by 
persisting with monopoly procurement and penal measures on levy- 
evaders he was causing grievous harm to the Congress organization. That 
revealed the working of a mind which was cold, obstinate and closed. He 
could not see what was there for everybody to see: levy evasions, extensive 
inter-district smuggling of rice in trucks with the connivance of the police, 
while the same police and home guards made themselves a nuisance to the 
commuters by their zeal to ferret out caches of 4 or 5 kg bundles of rice 
from railway compartments. Cordoning and acorrupt police force created 
anew class of rice-smugglers consisting mostly of the labouring women 
of the countryside backed by a small group of men and in the background 
loomed the Marwari financiers who supplied the finance and collected the 
bundles. The smugglers, men and women, received a commission. 
Ultimately rice-smuggling developed into a profession which fetched 
between 40 and 70 rupees a day even after the predictable losses from 
police raids which they took in theirstride. Italked to many of these women 
who spoke to me wistfully of those heady days that are no more : freedom 
from domestic chores, money, travel in trains most of the time, a night in 
prison and occasional police assaults on their modesty perhaps, still 
freedom from want and hectoring males in village homes. 

Sen had learnt nothing from the food riots of 1959 and Dr. Roy's 
handling of the crisis. Dr. Roy had rushed from Darjeeling to liftthe Paddy 
Levy Order, admitted his mistake in enforcing it and waited for the free 
interplay of the forces of the market to bring down the prices while pressing 
the Centre for more supplies to meet the food shortage and steady the 
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market. Sen would have nothing of it. He had taken his stand like 
Casabianca on his burning ship and he would stick it to the end. Such 
was the character of the principal protagonist of the drama which would 
unfold itself through the winter and spring of 1966. 

The other protagonist was 52 and in the height of his powers. From the 
day he joined the Communist Party of Great Britain in 1937 the life of J yoti 
Basu had evidently been a preparation for the day which was fast 
approaching. Upon his return to Calcutta in 1940 he became a whole-timer 
of the CPI and started his life as a Communist worker in the All-India 
Railwaymen's Federation and soon made his mark there. In 1946 he was 
elected to the Legislative Assembly from the Railway Workers" 
Constituency and since then he has remained a member of the Assembly 
almost uninterruptedly with a short break during the period 1972-76. He 
became the undisputed leader of the Opposition in the Assembly. Unlike 
the usual Communist party leaders, he developed into a charismatic public 
personality and although he remained firmly rooted in the Party—he was 
the Secretary of the State Council of the Party during the most critical 
period (1951-1959) of party building in West Bengal—he could not easily 
shed his outsider character among the organizational cadre, largely 
controlled by Pramode Dasgupta, because of his patrician background. He 
was exceptionaily skilful as a parliamentarian. He could have easily 
established himself as a theoretician in the Party. But he preferred not to 
do so. He was too pragmatic, too alive to the complex character of the 
Political situation in India, particularly in West Bengal, to formulate and 
Stick to a political line of his own and allow others to pick holes in it. He 
was the classical middle-of-the-roader and still remains so. He always 
chose to remain in between two extreme positions whenever such 
situations developed within the Party, which gave him rodm to manoeuvre, 
to parry and take his time to arrive at a decision. Finally when he had 
chosen, he softened the position he had opted for by the sheer weight of his 
Presence and by the day-to-day working out of the party programme. By 
the middle of the sixties he had become the leader par excellence not only 
of the CPI (M) but of the entire Left Opposition in the Assembly, ‘the 
leader of leaders’, as The Statesman characterized him. He was the 
invariable mediator whenever there was a brush of the CPI (M) with the 
Marxist Left. He was eminently fitted to work out and lead a united Left 
Front. He judiciously blended the Partisan spirit with the capacity to see the 
other man’s point of view, which made him aneffective negotiator with the 
Marxist Left parties, He alone among the Leftist leaders could work out the 
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delicate power equations of the day. Even in the midst of defeat he knew 
how to revive the drooping spirits of his partymen by an infectious 
optimism. As days passed it became evident to the people of West Bengal 
that he could not be identified with the Left-sectarianism of his own Party. 
He had developed into the typical leader whom West Bengal throws up 
from time to time : non-conformist, ideologue, anti-Estalishment. Dr. Roy 
recognized his many gifts and identified in him his successor. He could not 
be called a great orator by the standard of oratory of the day. The CPI had 
such fire-breathing orators as Bhawani Sen, Somenath Lehiri and Bankim 
Mukherjee. But Jyoti Basu was different. There were no fire-works. He 
was coldly logical, persuasive and incisive and capable of: abiting sarcasm, 
which was extraordinary and which made him inimitable. Yet, unlike the 
fiery Harekrishna Konar, he spoke a language which the crowd could 
understand and some of his phrases became bon mots which went round 
the country. He introduced a new genre of public speaking in West Bengal. 

Indeed, this slight dhoti-punjabi-clad Bengali with his brisk walk 
hardly looked like a Communist leader. Yet the moment he started 
speaking he was transformed into a formidable figure. In short, staccato 
sentences he dissected with a surgeon’s scalpel the opposition’s point of 
view and then proceeded to establish his own with the cold logicalness of 
aperson, remote and austere. He maintained what may be called a psychic 
distance from the issues he was analysing, which gave his analysis the 
character of impartial observation. It is precisely this which, I believe, is 
the secret of his success as a public speaker. During the period 1951- 1966 
he spoke endlessly in all sorts of meetings : party meetings, refugee 
meetings, meetings of the Left Opposition, seminars, inaugural addresses 
in a variety of cultural functions. Not a day passed without Jyoti Basu 
speaking somewhere in some part of West Bengal. He was always in the 
news. When the Assembly was in session he monopolized the debate. As 
a matter of fact, he became as indispensable as Dr. Roy to the political 
scenario of West Bengal in the fifties and sixties when he functioned as the 
leader of the Opposition. And Dr. Roy knew it. If the ABTA staged sit-in 
strikes and courted arrest by defying Sec. 144 Cr. PC. Dr. Roy knew he 
couldalwaysrely upon Basu to mediate and arrive ata solution satisfactory 
to both parties. The ABTA also knew that Basu had that fine sense of 
balance which enabled him to decide when to call a halt to the movement. 
His mastery of the artof the probable was unquest ioned. Somewhere there 
was some mess created by his partymen. Basu would be invariably there 
to mediate. Although there were occasional murmurs against the way Basu 
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functioned and the compromises he arrived at, sooner or later they died 
down. For Basu had become indispensable to the Party once the Party had 
set itself upon the course of parliamentary politics. Electioneering without 
Basu was unthinkable, And Basu needed the Party and even Pramode 
Dasgupta to keep the organizational cadre of the Party in fighting trim. He 
saw Dr. Roy functioning from very near and found him helpless when 
Atulya Ghosh’s political machine refused to toe the line, But he remained 
firmly grounded in the Party, sharing power as long as Dasgupta lived. 
After his death he had the whole Party machine at his command. By that 
time Ghosh's machine had been smashed into smithereens. Basu became 
the undisputed leader of West Bengal, a mass leader and an elder statesman 
of India. Yet he never succeeded in gathering round himself a large band 
of devoted men within the Party and establishing his undisputed 
supremacy over the State Committee of the Party. He remained cold, 
distant and aloof and occasionally his patrician arrogance broke through 
his cold exterior. His life-style also stood in the way. The use of a car and 
freedom from financial worries distinguished him from the usual type of 
Communist leaders. He could not live down this image of a leader of the 
middle classes and remained the leader of a faction within the Party. But 
if he could not become the undisputed leader of the Party, he made his 
position unassailable within the Party, working indefatigably for its 
growth. He knows all the ropes of West Bengal politics. He knows 
intimately every leader of the Marxist Left and the Congress. His capacity 
for improvisation in the face of sudden developments for parrying the 
blows of the enemy and for sudden thrusts when the occasion demanded, 
and his sense of strategy and tactical skill ina power game, played within 
the framework of a predetermined set of rules like the European wars 
before the French Revolution, made him indispensable to the entire Left 
Opposition in crisis situations. 

So this was the protagonist of the Left, a symbol of all its inner 
meaning, whom Sen faced when the Food Movement of 1966 began to 
unfold itself. Sen was ill at ease in the situation in which he found himself 
and Ghosh was preoccupied with keeping together his Congress which at 
that point of time meant no more than an electioneering machine, while 
Basu moved like a fish in the whirlpool of Bengal politics. He knew all the 
twists and turns of the movements organized by the Left. But there crept 
into this particular movement an unpredictable element for which even 
Jyoti Basu was not prepared. It took him as well as everyone else by 
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surprise. It was this element which took control as soon as the movement 
began : the teen-age armée revolutionnaire. 

The prologue to the movement of 1966 in which the pent-up emotion 
of the multitude found cathartic expression was two interrelated events : 
arrest of hundreds of members of the CPI (M) which began on December 
30, 1965 as, according to G. L. Nanda, the Central Home Minister, the 
CPI (M) was seeking ‘to promote an internal revolution to synchronize 
with a fresh Chinese attack’ in order ‘to destroy the democratic 
Government of India through a kind of pincer movement?" ; and (2) the 
re-imposition of President’s rule in Kerala in March 1965 in the wake of 
the electoral success of the CPI (M) in the 1965 elections which enabled 
the CPI (M) to emerge as the largest single Party in the Kerala Assembly. 
The CPI (M) won 40 out of a total of 126 seats. 

It was rather late in the day for the Government to arrest the members 
of the CPI (M). The continuous harping on the Chinese threat to India had 
by 1965 becomea tiresome bore. Nanda was aware that governmentaction 
against the CPI (M) might surround it with the ‘halo of Martyrdom’ and 
that was precisely what it did. If Nanda’s aim was to promote internal 
factionalism within the CPI (M) and allow the Centrists within the Party 
to gain control of the Party machinery—he did not arrest Centrists like 
Jyoti Basu and Nambudiripad—the ploy had the opposite of the intended 
effect. It helped the splintered and frustrated atoms of the CPI (M) to 
cohere once again and in less than a year the Party had a phenomenal 
growth in West Bengal. The Marxist Left parties which were alienated by 
the attitude of the CPI (M) towards the Chinese aggression were soon 
reconciled to joint movements with the CPI (M) as Nanda’s faux pas made 
them apprehensive that the D. I. Rules might also be applied against them 
on one pretext or another if the occasion so demanded. There were many 
issues on which joint mass movements could be launched. These were 
food shortages, rise in prices of foodgrains and other essential 
commodities, release of prisoners detained by the D. I. Rules, lifting of the 
emergency, unemployment and bleak prospects before the students after 
the completion of their studies, which affected all segments of the 
population. These discontents led to endless meetings, processions, rallies 
and demonstrations, The movements from below cemented the relations 
between the Communist Parties and the Marxist Left. As a matter of fact, 
it was in the wake of one of these movements that the United Left Front 
came into being. The leaders who were arrested during the Tram Fare 
Movement of 1953 forged some form of unity in the Alipore Presidency 
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Jail. The United Left Front which finally emerged comprised the CPI, 
CPI (M), RCPI (Rebel), RSP, MFB, SUC and SSP, But the ULF did not 
at once become a reality by arrangement from above. The Left parties 
still remained divided and went to the villages in the name of their 
respective parties. Then suddenly West Bengal erupted and the ULF 
became a reality, a weapon of immeasurable value, under the stress of an 
unexpected upheaval. The political situation underwent almost a 
qualitative change. 

Meanwhile the CPI (M) had infiltrated into different segments of the 
population and established its hold over them. The ABTA (The ALL 
BENGAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION), The WBCUTA (The West 
Bengal College and University Teachers’ Association), the Co-ordination 
Committee of the State Government Employees’ Unions and 
Associations, the 12th July Committee, etc.—all these CPI (M)- controlled 
organizations enabled it to maintain its overwhelming presence in every 
segment of the middle classes in West Bengal. Besides, the SFI (CPM- 
controlled), AISF (CPI-controlled), PSU (RSP-controlled), DSO (SUCI- 
controlled) between them mopped up almost the entire student body in the 
State. From all these fronts the Congressnearly disappeared. The Congress 
still maintained its presence among the working class through the INTUC, 
while a considerable section of the working class came under the banners 
of the CITU (CPI) (M), AITUC (CPI) and the UTUC (RSP). Butas yet the 
CPI and the CPI (M) Kisan Sabhas could not make much of a dent in the 
Congress vote bank in rural Bengal, In almost all these organizations the 
refugees came to occupy leadership positions. 

It was therefore possible for the CPI (M) to bring into the streets any 
of these segments at any time over any of the issues mentioned above, 
organize rallies at the Maidan and finally lead them to Esplanade East for 
the violation of Sec. 144 Cr. PC. Sit-in-strikes, hunger-strikes, red banners 
and festoons, waiting police vans and buses for carrying the demonstrators 
to prisons, slogan-shouting and cracker-and-stone-throwing 
demonstrators became familiar sights and sounds for the Calcutta in this 
particular place, Behind all these rallies and demonstrations stood the solid 
phalanx of refugees. It was therefore obvious that if all these segments 
could be united in a massive onslaught against the Establishment, it would 
be difficult for the Government to withstand the assault with the 
inadequate Police force at its command and without the support of an 
organised political party. There was no such Party, for the Congress, which 

“had gone behind the purdah’ in 1953, had not reappeared since. 
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The issue of food provided such an opportunity. The Government 
handed it out on a platter to the Opposition. The CPI (M) could now reach 
almost every section of the middle and lower middle classes and mobilize 
them through its front organizations over an issue that could unite all: food 
and kerosene, 

The movement of 1966 differed from similar movements in the past 
in two respects : (i) the impending general elections in carly 1967 ; and (ii) 
change in the character of the movement due to massive mobilization of 
the people. The new food policy of P. С, Sen was supported in principle 
by all the Left parties but they objected to certain points in his programme. 
With the object of working outa State-wide movement on various policies 
of the Govemment—the issues of food, D.1. Rules, the release of detainees 
— the Left parties had chosen March 1966 for the commencement of the 
food movement. The ULF in its meeting held on 3 February adopted a 
programme to observe the all Bengal Food Demand Day on 25 February 
by organizing processions, rallies and demonstrations throughout the State 
and to hold a food convention on 5 March in the University Institute Hall 
to enlist public sympathy in favour of a movement on the food issue, In 
other words, the Left parties cautiously probed their way ahead. They 
wanted to shape the ensuing movement in the mould of past movements. 
But the movement erupted suddenly and took them by surprise, It was 
swift, sudden and spontaneous. It was a limited mass upsurge of 
tremendous power : hectic, undisciplined and without any conscious 
preparation and plan, There was no political party behind this upheaval. 
The intensity of the upsurge somewhat bewildered them. In fact, when the 
movement started, it was without any leadership, Discontent over 
inadequate supply of food and kerosene, price rise and other economic 
issues was very deep and widespread among the people, particularly 
among those living in deficit districts, Gradually the discontent turned into 
disaffection and then into anger. Finally came the explosion, The violent 
crowds were mostly made up of common men : lower middle class, 
refugees, students, rice-smugglers, professional agitators and anti-social 
elements. It was only when the people had exploded in anger that the 
political parties hurried to provide leadership to à leaderless multitude and 
to direct the movement along tie accustomed channel. 

The findings of the members of The Statesman Staff who interviewed 
numerous people in the affected arcas amply bear out thís observation. 
They arrived at the conclusion that the movement was ‘a reckless 
expression of general frustration, discontent and anger" which stemmed 
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from ‘the growing burden of economic hardship and of the Government’s 
alleged callousness’.*! It was the scarcity of food and other essential 
commodities, high prices, unemployment, defective procurement policy, 
the oppressive system of cordoning, the raids in hats and bazars and police 
graft which caused intense discontent among all non-producing sections. 
Even producing sections were affected by the arbitrary and inequitable 
criteria adopted in determining the levy. The gap between the current 
market price and the statutory price was so big that the Government 
attempt to enforce the statutory price in the open market had the effect of 
driving stocks underground, which meant the drying up of supplies in 
villages and towns. Over and above that, the failure of the procurement 
drive made modified rationing ineffective with the result that foodgrains 
were unavailable cither in ration shops or in the open market. 

The cordoning system operated most inequitously against the poorer 
sections of the people due to police graft. They were not allowed to carry 
even small quantities of rice from one place to another. The police harassed 
and humiliated them, while truckloads of rice and paddy had unimpeded 
passage through police check-posts fora fixed squeeze. The same could be 
said about kerosene dealers who usually enjoyed the patronage of the 
police. Kerosene was scarce and the dealers passed their stock to the black 
market. The scarcity of kerosene particularly affected the student 
community. 

Popular wrath was therefore directed against the Establishment. It 
was the State procurement policy and the cordoning system that had 
brought West Bengal to such a pass that the police could capitalize on the 
people’s woes. The Congress could have playeda key role in this situation 
and explained to the people the facts about the food policy of the State: how 
the government's policy of distributing equitably the available food stocks 
was being scuttled by the landholders who were withholding surplus 
paddy andrice. But theclass composition of the supporters of the Congress 
in the countryside made it impossible for the Congress to play such a role. 
The contradiction from which the Congress suffered was this : it could not 
persuade the Chief Minister to lift the Paddy Levy Order : it could not 
Support the strict implementation of this order. The result was a total 
paralysis of the Congress as an organization. Had the Con gress gone to the 
people to explain to them that the landholders who were withholding 
stocks were responsible for the scarcity conditions, it might have 
precipitated class conflicts in the countryside and effected a split in the 
Congress. It was therefore not possible for the Government to face the 
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problem politically. The Cabinet was also divided over the issues of 
procurement and cordoning. Those who were against the Government’s 
food policy did not openly challenge Sen's leadership. They limited 
themselves to carping criticism and obstructive tactics, Sen’s alienation 
from all sections of the people was thus complete and the police as the 
visible symbol of State power became the villain of the piece. People’s 
anger was directed against men in authority and the police. What could 
have been a class struggle in the countryside developed into a bitter 
struggle against the Establishment due largely to Congress inaction and 
deliberate avoidance by the Communist and Marxist Left parties of any 
entanglement in a strife with the rural interest groups. For the Left parties 
kept their eyes riveted on the ballot boxes of 1967. 

Thus in that winter of discontent Sen was a very lonely man, sticking 
to his food policy with the characteristic obstinacy of a Gandhian, when the 
whole country went against him. Foodgrain supplies had dried up in 
villages and towns ; Kerosene had disappeared from the market ; the 
supplies were uncertain in ration shops ; and the police stood between rice 
and hunger and practised graft before the eyes of an entire country. In such 
a situation incidents which might otherwise have passed unnoticed 
sparked off a chain reaction which engulfed the greater part of West 
Bengal. 

It began at Basirhat in the district of 24-Parganas on 16 February. 
A crowd which demanded rice and kerosene demonstrated before the 
S D O 's office at Basirhat and clashed with the police. Six men were 
injured. Next day there were disturbances in other places in 24-Parganas 
and a teen-age student, Nurul Islam, was killed at Swarupnagar. The 
killing of this teen-ager was the ignition point of the conflagaration. On 18 
February at Baduria in 24-Parganas there were violent demonstrations. 
The police outpost was attacked and a man was killed by a police bullet, 
The crowd ransacked the offices of the Block Development Officer. 

This sudden eruption upset the time schedule of the ULF for starting 
the movement. But the ULF lost no time in exploiting the situation arising 
out of the disturbances and killings in 24-Parganas. The leaders of the 
Front, the representatives of the Rashtriya Samgram Samiti (a 
representative committee of the trade unions), the Council of Action 
consisting of representatives of SFI, AISF, PSU, and DSO met on 20 
February and decided to observe the Martyrs’ Day on 22 February 
throughout the State by organizing mectings, rallies and demonstrations. 
They also decided to hold street corner meetings at important road 
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junctions in Calcutta on 21 February to make the All Bengal Demand Day 
а success. 

Accordingly, Martyrs’ Day was observed throughout the State by 
organizing meetings and demonstrations. Floral wreaths were placed on 
Martyrs’ tombs erected for the purpose in many places. In Calcutta a 
meeting was held at the Maidan on that day. Somenath Lahiri, Jatin 
Chakrabarti and others spoke. They condemned the food policy of the 
Government and demanded a judicial inquiry into the police firings in 24- 
Parganas and urged the audience to muster strong at the Maidan rally on 
February 25. The ULF, the Rashtriya Samgram Samiti and the Students’ 
Council of Action jointly organized a mammoth rally on that day at the 
Maidan. The speakers urged the Government to accept their 8-point 
charter of demands and announced a State-wide Bandh on March 10. The 
demands of the Front included supply of rations to all non-producers in 
rural areas, liberal issue of ration cards, stoppage of servicing of levy 
notices on landowners with less than seven acres of holdings, equitable 
distribution of kerosene and other essential commodities, lifting of the 
emergency, withdrawal of D.I. Rules, release of political detainees, 
judicial inquiry into the recent police firings in 24-Parganas and 
unconditional release of those arrested in connection with the food 
movement, All the Left parties were now included in the ULF except the 
PSP which chose to go it alone with its own particular programme. FB 
which was the lone ally of the PSP broke away from it and joined the 
Maidan rally on 25 February. 

Then the students took over. There were student riots in Calcutta. 
Schools and colleges were closed at the first sign of trouble in Calcutta and 
in Presidency and Burdwan divisions. They re-opened on 2 March. On 3 
March rampaging teen-age students forced many schools toclose although 
there was no strike call. They were simply bent on mischief. Next day the 
students rioted in right earnest. Three State buses and a tram car were set 
on fire. There were student-police clashes, and 84 people, including 34 
students, were arrested, 

On the same day the trouble spread to the district town of Krishnagar 
and contiguous areas in Nadia district. There were violent demonstrations 
at Krishnagar and a 17-year-old boy, Ananda Hait, was killed by a police 
bullet. On 5 March a violent mob attacked a police party on duty at the 
hospital, killed one police officer and a constable, broke open the morgue 
and went out in procession with the dead body which was removed from 
the morgue. The demonstrators then set ablaze the Krishnagar railway 
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station, banks, and the house of a Congress Minister. On the same day the 
railway stations at Madanpur and Payradanga in Nadia and at Birati and 
some other stations in 24-Parganas were set on fire, Violent crowds burnt 
railway coaches, removed fishplates, cutoff telephone and telegraph wires 
and erected barricades in the National Highway leading to Krishnagar 
which isolated Krishnagar and the adjoining areas fora while from the rest 
of the country, The teen-age agitators also burnt down offices of the Life 
Insurance Corporation, the District School Board and the Refugee 
Rehabilitation Ministry at Krishnagar. They celebrated the incendiarism 
with a bonfire of the land mortage deeds of refugees for house-building 
loans . On the same day the Army was called in and it took its position in 
the Krishnagar area and the din of clashes died down soon. ? In Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood disturbances continued intermittently till 10 March 
when West Bengal went up in flames. 

Meanwhile, the drama was being played at another level. The mise en 
scene was the two Houses of the State Legislature, On 16 February, the 
opening day of the Budget session, the entire Opposition walked out on the 
Governor's speech for the Government's failure to check the rising prices 
of food and other essential necessities and its refusal to release political 
prisoners arrested under the D.I.R. Next day chaotic conditions prevailed 
in the Assembly. The Budget speech was snatched from the hands of the 
Finance Minister. There were skirmishes between the members of the 
Opposition and the Treasury Benches. 16 Opposition MLAs were 
suspended. * The Assembly proceedings had thus been virtually 
deadlocked. The Chief Minister was due to resume talks with the 
Opposition leaders for the proper functioning of the assembly on 20 
February. But he cancelled the scheduled meeting in à pet on account of 
some cases of arson at Baraset. 

The Chief Minister had thus effectively closed the door to a 
compromise settlement before the day of reckoning. He had provided the 
Opposition with a casus belli, if any was needed. The Opposition stepped 
up the tempo of the movement both inside and outside the House, The 
charged events now took their own course and reached firepoint on 10 
March, The decision-makers, top executives and the Congress leaders 
were gripped by a panicky fear of what might happen on that day, They 
remembered that during the September disturbances of 1959 the mob had 
attacked Congress offices, houses of Congress leaders and Ministers. 
Everybody felt that 10 March was going to be different from similar 
previous occasions. So instead of making elaborate arrangements to face 
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the storm which was about to burst, there was what The Statesman analyst 

called ‘a surrender to the inevitable’ .* A considerable section of the police 
was therefore used to protect the lives and houses of prominent Ministers 

and Congress leaders and there was a sauve qui peut among them. 

The storm, when it broke, differed from similar occasions in the past 
inits intensity and power and in its widespread character. A hushed silence 
fell on the country on the eve of the Bandh. There was brisk buying and 
selling in the market in the evening in preparation for the day or days to 
come. 

On Bandh Day there was a complete paralysis of life in Calcutta and 
in most places in the districts. Railway property was particularly marked 
out for destruction. The Government wanted to run trains and the 
demonstrators were bent on dislocating the train services. They squatted 
on railway tracks, removed fish-plates, uprooted rails, set fire to railway 
coaches and godowns and destroyed other railway installations. There 
were pitched battles between the police and the demonstrators resulting in 
eleven deaths in the districts and two in Calcutta in police firing. Several 
policemen were also injured in mob-police clashes. Over 100 persons were 
injured in Calcutta alone. The Army had to be called in all over the 
disturbed areas.55 

There were violent disturbances in the Khardah and Hind Motor- 
Rishra-Konnagar areas : mob-police clashes and burning down of trains. 
A. 2000 strong mob attacked Khardah station and destroyed railway 
property which included signals, culverts, switches, points and fish-plates. 
Railway lines were uprooted. The Railway Protection Force had to fire 
three rounds. A teen-ager was killed and several injured. At Asansol a 
cracker-and-stone-throwing crowd attacked police parties, raided the old 
Asansol police station and set fire to post offices, police vans, the Khadi 
Kendra and the INTUC office. The police fired several rounds. 31 people 
were taken to the hospital, many of them with bullet wounds. 28 people 
were admitted. 2 died. The Bombay-Howrah Mail was set on fire near 
Ramrajatala where fish-plates were removed from the track. The engine of 
a train was derailed at Barahabhum station in Purulia. At Bauria wooden 
sleepers along the track were set on fire. The station and the cabin at 
Konnagar were set ablaze and a bridge between Konnagar and Rishra was 
destroyed. The Serampore goods shed was set on fire and Chandannagar 
and Sodepore stations were attacked. The result of the depredations on 
Eastern Railway property alone was neatly summed up by an Eastern 
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Railway Press note : 37 coaches were burnt down and other operational 
equipments were seriously damaged. 

In North Bengal at Alipore Duar in Jalpaiguri district there were 
disturbances in several places. AtFalakata the B D O’s office wasattacked, 
telephone and telegraph wires were cut off. The Alipore Railway station 
was set on fire. 

Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood waited in hushed silence 
till the evening. After nightfall the street lights were switched off and 
trouble began. A dusk-to-dawn curfew was clamped down in Rishra, in the 
entire Barrackpore sub-division and in Jadavpur, Behala and Metiaburuz 
thana areas. A ban on the assembly of five or more persons was imposed 
in the same areas and in 10 other municipal areas in the Hooghly district.” 

Calcutta and its fringe areas took over the next day. Post offices, 
thanas, mobile police vehicles, trams, State bus goomtics and milk 
distribution kiosks were attacked. The most seriously affected areas were 
Barisa, Sarsuna, Thakurpukur, Jinjrapole and Sakherbazar. The Behala 
thana was attacked thrice and a teen-ager was killed in police firing. 
Barricades were put up in all these areas to impede the movement of police 
vehicles and fire engines. 200 barricades were erected on the Barrackpore 
Trunk Road alone, Belghoria and Panihati thanas were attacked with 
bombs and crackers. At Khardah too there were incidents of bomb- 
throwing and arson where a teen-ager was killed in police firing. The 
police fired in Howrah, killing Aloke Majumdar, a student in his teens. At 
Baidyabati in Hooghly district the crowd attacked the railway track anda 
man was killed in police firing. At Baidyabati Chowmatha the armed 
police fired several rounds, killing one person and injuring six others. 

In Calcutta proper there were mob-police clashes in several parts of 
thecity. A police van, a postoffice, tramcars, State bus goomties and police 
parties were attacked with bombs, crackers and stones. The police opened 
fire at Beliaghata and Bagbazar. Police bullets killed a man at Beliaghata. 
Barricades were put up near Sealdah and at other places in the eastern part 
of the city. A man was killed and two others were injured as a result of 
police firing.“ 

On Saturday, the third day of the disturbances, Calcutta and the 
adjoining areas looked a little subdued though there were numerous 
incidents, 

The mise en scene now shifted to Delhi, Delhi had been keeping 
watch on the developing situation in West Bengal. On 5 March when 
Krishnagar erupted, the Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, talked to the Chief 
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Minister on the telephone and suggested that the Home Minister, G. L. 
Nanda, should visit Calcutta to help him out with the problem. But the 
Chief Minister would not have him. That would look like Central 
intervention and undermine the prestige of the State Government. He, 
however, had to agree to the Prime Minister’s stop-over in Calcutta en 
route to Gauhati on 6 March. She had earlier met the Opposition MPs from 
West Bengal in New Delhi. In Calcutta she discussed the whole problem 
with Sen and his colleagues and made certain suggestions, namely, release 
of Opposition leaders and resumption of talks with them. But her proposals 
were unacceptable to Sen and his colleagues. So events were allowed to 
take their own course for the time being.” 

But the happenings of 10 and 11 March and the uproar in Parliament 
led the Prime Minister to take a tough line with the State Government. She 
senta Central team of two Ministers—the Home Minister, Nanda, and the 
Minister for Agriculture, Subramanium, to oversee the situation and 
advise the State Government in restoring normal conditions. Upon their 
arrival the Central Ministers found to their dismay that their primary task 
was the management of Sen and some of his Cabinet colleagues who were 
extremely sensitive to what they regarded as Central intervention in the 
affairs of the State. Ultimately Sen had to relent, He could not maintain his 
inflexible stance in the face of uncontrollable lawlessness in the State and 
the criticism of a group of his colleagues in the Cabinet and the Con gress 
organization. He agreed to release the Opposition legislators for the 
resumption of a dialogue between them and the Government and to the 
constitution of an Inquiry Commission. But the ULF refused to resume 
talks when Jyoti Basu and other leaders remained in jail. The Government 
had to yield at the instance of Nanda, anc Basu along with other leaders 
were set free, 

But the masterful persuasiveness of the Central Ministers and the 
criticism of his colleagues and the organizational wing bred in Sena sense 
of helplessness. He took an unexpected decision. He expressed his 
‘irrevocable’ decision to resign, and a chorus went up from his opponents 
in the Cabinet and the Congress, imploring him not to do so. Even the 
Prime Minister sought to soothe him. Nanda's reaction to the Chief 
Minister's decision showed that he assessed correctly the nature of this 
ésprit fort : the injured sense of self-importance of a pampered and a 
petulant child. He would go on a hunger-strike, Nanda said, — one 
Presumed with a suppressed twinkle—if Sen stuck to his decision. Finally 
Sen did not press his resignation. The decision was revocable after all. 
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From 13 March the situation moved towards normalcy. There were 
only stray incidents here and there on that day. The ULF organized a 
Martyrs’ Day by organizing a two-mile long procession in Calcutta which 
trekked the northern part of the city. According to the reporter of The 
Statesman, ‘Calcutta has never witnessed such a solemn and massive 
demonstration of the people's feeling since independence". On 14 March 
Jyoti Basu, Niranjan Sen and other non-legislator Leftist leaders were 
released. There wasa round of talksand correspondence between the Chief 
Minister and the ULF. The ULF, however, decided to continue their 
movement for food and other demands and the Opposition their boycott of 
the Legislature and to hold another general strike on April 6 for the 
rcalization of their demands. 

The demands of the ULF included full rationing throughout the State, 
no cut in the ration quota in the plantation areas, supply of kerosene and 
the acceptance of the demands of the College and University teachers. 
Other demands of the ULF were : withdrawal of all court cases in 
connection with the movement; release of detenues and persons involved 
in the movement; and withdrawal of all warrants of arrest and detention 
orders and payment of compensation to relations of the victims of police 
action. 

The ULF kept the threat of a general strike hanging like a Damocles’ 
sword if their demands were not met by that time. The State, however, 
limped back to normalcy. The orgasm of hatred was over for the time being 
at least. According to the most conservative estimates, the casualty list of 
the disturbances consisted of 39 dead who were mostly young boys in their 
teens. The figure for the injured was not available. 5,500 persons were sent 
to jail, most of whom again were young boys in their teens. According to 
The Statesman estimate, the losses in terms of national income for the three 
days of the Bandh amounted to Rs. 6.5 crores. ® 


The Pattern of the Food Movement of 1966 


One of the two steps that the State Government was persuaded to take 
by the Central Ministers was the constitution of an Inquiry Commission to 
inquire into the causes of the disturbances. Accordingly, in his Press 
conference of 13 March, the Chief Minister stated that the investigating 
body would be appointed by the Governor by the Commission of Inquiry 
Act. It would have in certain matters more powers thana court. The object 
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of the Commission would be to find out the factors behind the chronic and 
malignant character of the disturbances in Calcutta and some other parts 
of the State. The Commission would therefore cover a wide field, viz. (1) 
the effects of partition; (2) unrehabilitated and partially rehabilitated 
refugees; (3) unemployment and underemployment; (4) inadequate 
educational, recreational and other facilities for students; (5) heavy 
percentage of failure at University and other examinations; (6) the classes 
of people to which the so-called street urchins who gave the movement a 
new dimension belonged; and (7) those who engineered and profited by 
such disturbances, ® 

The Inquiry Commission was a sop thrown to the ULF. The terms of 
reference of the Inquiry Commission were unlike those of an usual 
Commission of Inquiry. The terms of reference indicated that the 
Commission would conduct a sociological inquiry. These were unrelated 
to the issues which sparked off the disturbances. Its findings and 
recommendations might have been useful to the social historian. But they 
would have little relevance to the demands of the Opposition. 

Yetthe terms of reference are interesting. One of the items listed in the 
terms of reference showed that the Government was concerned with the 
appearance of urchins in the streets during the disturbances. The 
Government was completely befuddled by these urchins who appeared to 
have sprung out of the blue and given the course of events a particular 
direction. Even the Opposition was somewhat taken aback by thc 
unrestrained and stark simplicity of their behaviour which generated an 
undisciplined force in the entire movement. They gave ita new dimension 
and drove it along new and unaccustomed channels. The Opposition 
profited from their activities. But these little devils disturbed them. They 
were not subject to party discipline. They came from nowhere and 
disappeared into nowhere. Even the Left parties were hardly aware that 
they existed. In course of their annual food movements the Opposition had 
developed a stereotype of such movements, and the Government had also 
astereotyped answer to them. Both sides knew the rules of the game, and 
by and large, they adhered to them. But here was an element, equally 
unknown both to the Government and the Opposition. This new element 
transformed the character of the movement. They behaved like the 
followers of Shiva in the sacrifice of Daksha.* The same spirit of 
destructiveness and mischief was at play. They threw stones, smashed 


* Nandi, Bhringi and goblins who made a mess of Daksha's sacrifice. 
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public property and burnt houses with an ardent abandon which had to be 
seen to be believed. There was a ‘could not care less’ attitude to the 
consequences of their action. So it was they who were mostly killed by 
police bullets. That becomes evident from the casualty list of the 
movement. Those who died were mostly in the age group 10 to 18. They 
were used as a screen by the skilful operators of the political parties, 
equipped with appropriate tools for uprooting railway rails, removing 
fish-plates, cutting of telegraph and telephone wires and similar activities. 
They joined the mélée, did their work and disappeared in a trice, while 
tcen-agers in their thousands romped on the track and threw track ballast 
at the police. The police hesitated to fire on the children. The very 
perceptive reporting on and analysis of the Bandh by The Statesman bring 
out clearly the distinctive features of the role of children in the movement 
and their spirit of mischief and careless destructiveness. Here are some 


from The Statesman report : 


March 4. Gangs of teen-agers forced many schools to close, although 
there was no strike call. That Thursday's incidents had little to do with poitics 
or the food problem was evident from the prevailing mood of schoo] boys who 
were making an enormous rag of the whole thing and were bent on mischief. 

Sealdah station on Friday afternoon... The trouble in Sealdah started 
withthe arrival of anumber of processions organized by students in their early 
teens protesting against alleged police repress ion... Apparently leaderless, the 
students attacked buses with lathis and stones.... Heavily outnumbered the 
constable in the area looked on helplessly... With the arrival of police 
reinforcements the demonstrators made a run for the neighbouring alloys... 
What started then was the established form of warfare between the police and 
the demonstrators in the city. Taking up positions behind walls, the 
demonstrators showered stones on the police, while the latter replied by firing 
teargas shells. When the teargas took effect, the police charged only to find 
that stones were now being showered from another direction..... spectators 
crowded rooftops and lined the balconies of nearby houses to watch the two- 
hour skirmish. At one point a roar went up as policemen rushing into the 
station tripped over a rope in quick succession, 


The Statesman reporter appeared to have been infected with the spirit 
of the game. It was a game which the teen-agers and the police played, a 
game of hide and seek with kingsize stones and ‹саграѕ shells before 
spectators on rooftops and balconies. 

It was, however, the Krishnagar mob, composed again mostly of teen- 
agers— the boy, Ananda Hait, killed in police firing, was seventeen— who 
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inducted a new mood of destructiveness and who revealed the power and 
the malignancy hidden in their frail and young frames. They showed their 
power of destruction during the disturbances of the Bandh days. But the 
spirit of mischief also persisted, They romped and danced in the streets, 
They behaved like galley slaves who had suddenly gained their freedom 
and did not know what to do with themselves, These children, too, had a 
taste of the unaccustomed breath of freedom in their power to destroy. 
They felt in their bones that the society they lived in had nothing to offer 
them. It did not matter what they destroyed and how they destroyed, The 
power to destroy gave thema senseof belonging, of freedom from parental 
tyranny, freedom from slaving away the whole day and part of the nightas 
boys in restaurants, errand-boys, hawkers and shoe-shine boys for two 
meals a day. The oppressive weight of an ordered society moving along its 
accustomed grooves had suddenly been removed, even if for a day. They 
had come into their own and they would show their Oppressors what they 
could do, But even as they fought pitched battles with the police and got 
Killed, the spirit of mischief remained in full play. Wherever mob-police 
clashes took place—Hind Motor, Rishra, Konnagar, Khardah, Behala — 

the crowd was mostly composed of boys in their carly teens. Newspaper 
reports amply bear out the interplay of the spirit of mischief and a 
carelessness of death in the activities of these little devils, 

Here again are a few samples from The Statesman reports: 


March 10 Rishra firing : The crowd now swelled to over 10,000 and 
made up of mostly boys in their early teens attacked the police. At one slage 
group of demonstrators caught hold of two constables, stripped them of their 
uniforms and tried to drag them into a Jane. It was then that the officer-in- 
charge exercised his discretion and ordered his men to fire... The off ficer-in- 
charge showed me one of the Constables who were Stripped by the crowd. He 
was still in his underclothing and visibly shaken, 

March 10, Trouble Spreads. as the train (Up Burdwan Local) was 
attacked with stones, the driver and the two firemen asked the accompanying 
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mob estimated at 2000 strong carried on its depredations for about two hours 
when at 9-30 a.m. the Railway Protection Force fired five rounds. A boy, 
Bablu Das, in his early teen, was killed. 


Although the report does not expressly mention the number of 
tcen-agers in the crowd at Khardah, interviews with persons who were 
cye-witnesses to the disturbances revealed that the crowd for the most 
part was composed of boys in their early teens from the refugee colonies 
on both sides of the track. I interviewed Amal Datta and Sadhan 
Chakrabarti, CPI and CPI (M) leaders respectively of the locality. They 
were standing very near the station when the crowd attacked it. They stated 
that they took no part in the proceedings that followed. They saw young 
children in their early teens in their hundreds rushing towards the station 
from both sides of the track. Amal Datta told me that he even tried to 
dissuade them. But they did not listen to him. Ultimately both stood near 
the station watching the proceedings. Suddenly Bablu was hit by a bullet 
and another bullet grazed past Sadhan’s arm and hit Amal in the hand. I 
asked them whether they had any directive from their respective parties 
to take part in the attack. Both replied in the negative. Both were taken by 
surprise by the sudden onrush of the teen-agers. They found none among 
them whom they could identify as a party member or even as a known 
sympathiser, 


March 11. Thane attacked thrice. Behala thana was thrice attacked by 
huge crowds which threatened to overrun it by sheer numbers ..... At one stage 
when a police truck was surrounded by a mob, firing was resorted to resulting 
in an 18-year boy being killed and five other people being wounded. 


At Behala also my interviews with a number of persons elicited the 
information thatthe crowd was composed mostly of teen-agers. And it was 
a teen-ager who died. 

The Statesman analyst was particularly struck by the overwhelming 
number of the teen-agers and the dominating role of these street urchins in 
the drama of 1966. He posed the question, ‘How does one explain the fact 
that the young participants and the activist belonged more to the 10 to 15 
age group than to the age group of 16 to 25 which is often the period of 
revolutionary ardour and activity ?” He went for an answer to the 
intelligentsia, the leaders of the movement and the young boys. No one 
could give a satisfactory explanation of this novel phenomenon. 
Personally he felt that it might have been due toa spiritof hopelessness and 
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irresponsibility which stemmed from a heightened awareness of the bleak 

environment around them. A boy of ten ina refugee settlement to the south 

of Calcutta gave him an explanation which was more to the point. He was 

asked, “Why did you go out to put up barricades across the street on the 
day of hartal ?” 

“Because we do not have cnough to eat,’ came the ready reply. ‘But 
why you, not your elders?’ 

"Why not?’ said the boy, “After all father had to go to work. My elder 
brother says he could not be bothered with household chores, And so I have 
to goand wait for hours in the queue for food ration, for milk, for kerosene, 
and then to the market to buy oil and vegetables. In the evening my parents 
have bitter arguments about expenses and we are told that we may have 
nothing to eat at all after some time.’® 

So ces enfants, like France in 1848, ennuyaient, The tragedy of West 
Bengal in the winter of 1966 was this : there were thousands of children 
who got tired of life at the age of ten and they seized every opportunity to 
release the tensions generated by boredom. They were on the look-out for 
excitement that erecting barricades, throwing stones and crackers, 
uprooting rails, and burning railway coaches provided. 

A careful reader of this narrative will have identified by now these 
imps. The extremely provisional shanties on both sides of the railway track 
from Sealdah to Krishnagar, from Sealdah to Diamond Harbour, and from 
Sealdah to Bongaon and from Howrah to Bandel swarmed with these 
brats : half-clad, ill-fed, nearly illiterate and covered with grime, They 
almost lived in the streets. Nobody noticed them, All the normal human 
emotions were squeezed out of them by their incessant quest for gathering 
crumbs of bread or a plate of rice and dal (lentil paste), for they wentabout 
hungry most ofthetime. They expected nothing from the society they lived 
in. Genteel ladies asked their well-fed children in spotless school uniforms 
nottomix with them, not even to notice these ugly devils. They in their turn 
were aware that they simply did not belong. They were outsiders. Even 
their parents, not to speak of other adult males or females, had no place in 
their world. Even at ten each of them had become an independent unit and 
they were united by the common bond of hunger. It was they who 
collected in their thousands as soon as the normal functioning of the 
established order had been suspended by the strike. Noone knew, not even 
the petty bourgeois leaders of the Communist and other Lefi List parties, had 
any idca where they had come from; The Communist and other Leftist 
leaders were unlikely to have noticed these brats roaming the streets. With 
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their minds completely obsessed by the general elections early in 1967, 
they would have readily identified any one who had the vote. There was 
absolutely no difference in the altitude of the Left and the Right towards 
these disinherited children who had nothing to lose but their begrimed 
bodies. 

Having identified these urchins we can now proceed to the 7th item 
in the terms of reference which is important for our present study—who 
engineered and profited by the disturbances ? The Chief Minister blamed 
the CPI (Right Communists) for precipitating the initial demons.rations. 
According to him, the CPI (M) (Left Communists) took over in later stages 
andincited violentaction. The perceptive Statesman commentator puts his 
finger on a section of the people who appeared to have escaped the Chief 
Minister's notice.” After pointing out that there was a large number of 
professional rowdies and rowdies in-the-making he noted that the most 
important “elements are the refugees, who constitute potentially the most 
explosive element in West Bengal today. More serious than their 
economic distress, is their sense of rootlessness; disorder is perhaps the 
only thing that lends a focus to their apparently pointless existence’. We 
shall return to this particular observation at the end of this chapter. For the 
present, we shall try to find the answer to the poser—who engineered and 
profited from these violent disturbances? The Chief Minister’s view, that 
the CPI was initially responsible and then the CPI (M) took over, does not 
bear scrutiny. It was generally believed at the time that it was the CPI (M) 
who deliberately engineered the disturbances. It wasa planned subversion, 
preparatory to à guerilla-type movement. We have, however, already 
noted that the movement was sudden and spontaneous. Violence erupted 
mostly where the security forces took measures to keep the trains running. 
The dimension that the movement took was far beyond the calculations of 
the Communist and other Leftist parties. None of them could claim that it 
had organized the movement, although the Left parties had been holding 
aserics of meetings and demonstration over the food issue some three or 
four months before the disturbances began. Initially when the trouble 
started in Basirhat and spread to Barasat and Habra (all Congress- 
dominated areas), the CPI (M) was nowhere in evidence. As for the 
Krishnagar incident Gour Kundu, a CPI (M) MLA, and an important CPI 
(M) leader in Nadia district, stated that the Party had no prior knowledge 
of the local happenings. * It was all spontaneous. Students and people 
moved into action on their own. Besides, the CPI (M) in Nadia was in 
disarray due to the detention of some active local leaders. There washardly 
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an underground apparatus worth the name. Sushil Chatterjee, Secretary, 
Nadia District Committee, (CPI), was also of the same opinion, 5 

It was only after the Krishnagar incident that all the Left political 
parties put their heads together to push the movement ahead. Each political 
party tried to exploit the situation for itsown political ends and the CPI (M) 
wasnoexception. Initially the Party wasnotkeen toorganizean immediate 
strike for two or three days. They wanted the strike sometime in the middle 
of the year when the economic crisis was expected to reach its climax. But 
after the Krishnagar incident the Party changed its views. When the people 
demonstrated their anti-Establishment feelings in such an emphatic 
manner, the CPI (M) suddenly developed a new militancy. The Party 
pressed the ULF for an immediate andcontinuous general strike. When the 
decision fora Bandh on 10 March was taken by the ULF the Party went the 
whole hog for making ita success. A number of leaflets and circulars was 
issued, urging the party members and the people to make ita spectacular 
Success. Preparatory meetings and processions were held, The important 
party members were cautioned to remain away from their homes at night 
to evade arrest. The party cadres were told by local leaders to put up 
barricades in streets and obstructions in the railway tracks, if the 
Government tried to run buses, trams and trains, But these facts do not 
warrant the conclusion that the CPI (M) tried to deliberately subvert the 
existing social order through organized violence. The Party gave no 
Specific directives to indulge in violence. There was, however, acommon 
understanding among the party members that violence should be resorted 
to, if necessary, and if the people indulged in violence by themselves, the 
party cadres should not lag behind. It is in this context that some ultra-Left 
members actually resorted to violence, more in their individual capacity 
than in accordance with a party plan. At Asansol, for instance, the Party’s 
role was one of restoring order rather than indulging in violence. When the 
mob, consisting mostly of rowdy elements and pavement hawkers, started 
indulging in arson and destruction of public property, the local CPI (M) 
and CPI leaders tried to pacify the mob and they were manhandled by the 
demonstrators. The CPI and the CPI (M) performed the same role in some 
other places also. Regarding the Khardah incident the Local Committee of 
Panihati (24-parganas) made a review of the position in a General Body 
meeting on 20 March. It was stated in the meeting that the party leaders 
were deeply worried over the wave of violence that swept over the 
Khardah area because all the blame would be thrust on the CPI (M), 
although the party had no programme of violence. It was pointed out that 
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the local party leaders had failed to control the situation and the anti-social 
elements took the upper hand. ® 

The CPI (M)’s role in the movement becomes clear from the PC 
Secretariat circular of 13 March. The document is entitled ‘Party's role in 
the current movement'. It was treated as very secret and was not circulated 
like other documents. It was read over at unit meetings. It states that, when 
the chain of events which started at Basirhat gradually spread to Nadia, the 
Party suggested to the ULF that a strike call should be given on 9 or 10 
March and in case the Government reacted with repression, there should 
be another strike call on 12 March, But the strikes on 10 and 12 March 
should be regarded as preparatory strikes for launching a continous strike 
for two to three days sometime in the month of May or June. The 
movement should then be extended to the rural areas. The Bandh on 10 
March was a thunderous success. Then the Party on its own directed its 
units to organize local strikes in their respective areas, It also demanded 
that the ULF give another strike call on 12 March. The ULF did notagree. 
The Party, however, made itclear to the ULF that the movement should not 
be called off until all the demands were conceded and the leaders released. 
The document pointed out that the Party had no.faith in hunger-strike 
which the CPI proposed and that a day’s strike would inno way compel the 
Government to desist from its anti-people activity. The Party should get 
ready fora bigger struggle in future ."? The document gives no direction or 
hints for violence at this stage. The Calcutta DC also issued Circular No. 
8/66 on the above lines. 

The Party sought to extend the movement into a mass movement and 
wanted to steer it with an eye to the next general elections. It wanted to 
organize continuous strikes sometime in the lean months to give it à 
militant shape and at the same time to carry on negotiations from the 
platform of the ULF to secure the release of all political prisoners. 

It is true that at that time theoretically the CPI (M) was committed to 
a People’s Democratic Revolution through armed struggle. But the Party 
had no preparations for launching such a struggle in 1966. The Party was 
ill-equipped and ill-organized for the purpose. All their important leaders 
were still in prison, Until the Party machinery at all India and State levels 
both in the underground and in the open fronts had been properly 
organized, there was no question of the Party giving a call for an 
insurrection. That would have invited disaster for the Party and would have 
justified Nanda’s gloomy prognostications about the sinister intentions of 
the CPI(M). The question of taking the revolutionary leap would arise only 
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when the Party had established a solid base among the peasants and the 
working class and the party machinery had been set to function properly, 
The Party was nowhere near that goal. The leaders in jail also did not 
approve of unrestrained violence. Yet the Party thought that it should 
engage the Government and should undertake limited violence, if 
necessary, to extract the maximum advantage out of the situation and exert 
pressure on the Government for the release of the leaders. 

It is therefore clear that the CPI (M) did not engineer the movement. 
But it profited from it. Thé Party gained tremendous popularity almost 
overnight. The statement made by the Government that the CPI (M) was 
responsible for all acts of violence further enhanced its popularity among 
the people. Thus it was in the interest of the CPI (M) not to allow the 
movement to peter out. Its policy was to continue it until the leaders were 
released from detention and the tocsin had been sounded for the hustings 
early in 1967. The Party’s intention becomes clear from the circulation of 
a leaflet in Bengali entitled ‘Red Salute for the fighting people of West 
Bengal’ which gave a call to people of all walks of life to get themselves 
prepared for the imminent and difficult struggle ahead everywhere for 
confrontation in the field of battle against the anti-people and reactionary 
Congress Government. The ‘field of battle’ obviously meant the hustings 
in 1967. 

On 26 March the CPI (M) organized a meeting on its own at the 
Maidan, Jyoti Basu was the main speaker. He bitterly attacked the 
Government's food policy and announced that the movement would 
continue till all the demands were fulfilled. He pointed out that there could 
be no permanent solution unless the Congress was ousted from power. He 
demanded the release of the detenues and accused the Government of 
trying to isolate and crush the Party. He condemned the so-called 
Resistance Group organized by the Congress and warned that if they 
attacked the people the situation would take a very serious turn. 

On 27 March the ULF observed the Protest Day by organizing a 
meeting at the Maidan, Here J: yoti Basu announced that the negotiations 
between the Chief Minister and the ULF fora peaceful settlement of the 
crisis had failed and that the general strike call on 6 April was now a 
certainty. So the CPI (M) dragged on the ULF fora protracted movement 
against the Government. The aim was to force the Government to be on 
the defensive and to maintain the tempo of popular enthusiasm till the 
general elections,” 
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If the movement was not initially the work of the CPI or the CPI (M) 
or the Marxist Left, the problem remains — who composed the basic 
ingredient of the groundswell of the movement before it was taken over by 
the Leftist parties. The working class no doubt responded to the strike call 
but they had no active role in the movement. Workers might have 
individually participated in the movement in the areas where they lived, 
but they did not participate in the movement as a class. In the 1959 
movement a sizeable section of them was actively hostile and in some 
places this section engaged in bloody clashes with the striking workers. By 
and large, during the disturbances of 1966 the working class remained 
almost neutral. There is no evidence that the working class participated en 
masse in the movement. The peasantry also kept themselves aloof from the 
movement. The middle peasants, intermediate landholders and big 
landholders bitterly resented the food policy and derived vicarious 
enjoyment out of the upsurge against the Government. But they did not 
participate in the movement or lend any support to it. The landless 
agricultural labourers suffered dumbly and the Leftist leaders did not seck 
to precipitate a class conflict in the villages by organizing them for a 
dehoarding drive against landholders. The movement could have 
developed into a jacquerie. But it did not. Instead the womenfolk of the 
agricultural labourers were engaged in rice-smuggling just to keep body 
and soul together. The middle classes were vociferou sly sympathetic. But 
they did not come out in the streets as activists. Who were then the people 
that indulged in arson and in the destruction of government property ? 
Their identity will become clear if we carcfully analyse the composition 
of the people inhabiting the places where the incidents took place and the 
stratum from which the people, who indulged in violent activities, faced 
police bullets, got killed and went to prison, came. The places where the 
incidents occurred were refugee-concentrated areas. The Barrackpore 
sub-division, the Rishra-Konnagar-Hind Motor areas, Jadavpur, Behala, 
Barisa, Sarsuna, Sakherbazar and the other fringe areas of Calcutta were 
crammed with refugee settlements. In Nadia district the refugee 
population outnumbered the local population and the total number of 
refugees in Calcutta, 24-Parganas and Nadia districts comprised one-third 
of the total refugee pupulation in the State, The shanties which lined both 
sides of the railway tracks from Sealdah to Krishnagar, Diamond Harbour 
and Budge Budge and from Howrah to Bandel were almost all erected by 
the refugees whose life was as provisional as the shacks they lived in. The 
army of children who invaded the railway tracks did not come from far 
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away places. On the morning of the Bandh they simply emerged from these 
shacks and did their work of destruction and disappeared into the shacks 
when the hurly-burly was over. The Statesman reports clearly state that 
they disappeared in the near-by settlements. The casualty listalso confirms 
the same hypothesis. One of the teen-agers who died at Krishnagar 
belonged to a refugee colony of Krishnagar ; Bablu Das who was killed at 
Khardah belonged to the Surya Sen Nagar colony very near the railway 
track and Subhendu Mukherjee who died at Behala also came from a 
Behala Colony. Nurul Islam whose killing started the disturbances was of 
course a local lad. But from the time of the disturbances at Krishnagar the 
crowds were mainly composed of refugees and their children. Local lower 
middle class elements, students, professional rowdies and rowdies in the 
making, and rice-smugglers also took part in the disturbances. But the 
basic and most numerous component was the refugees, Even in North 
Bengal this was the case. There the disturbances mainly took place at 
Falakata and Alipore Duar which again were heavily refugee- 
concentrated areas. At Asansol disturbances were the work of pavement 
hawkers a large proportion of whom were refugecs and professional anti- 
social elements who were mostly non-Bengalis, Of the 39 who died 
according to the Governmentestimate, [could only trace the origins of four 
of them. Three of them were refugees. As police records were not made 
available to me I could not find out the whereabouts of the remaining who 
died. But considering the overwhelming number of teen-age refugees in 
the crowds who indulged in violent activities, it would be a valid 
presumption to suppose that the proportion of refugees and non-rcfugces 
among the dead would be the same as in my sample of those who died in 
the disturbances or even more. The proportion of those who were sent to 
jail was about the same. Several thousands of them were teen-agers. That 
becomes clear from the joint statement issued by the FB and PSP who 
declared their inability to sitacross the table with the Chief Minister ‘while 
thousands of teen-agers were still in jail’. If we add to this figure the adult 
male refugees who were taken into custody, the figure of the refugees 
would not be less than 4000. I have personally witnessed the attack on the 
goods shed of Chandannagar Railway station. Chandannagar town is 
located on the eastern side of the railway track, while the refugee colonies 
are situated on the western side. On 10 March the town observed а 
complete Strike. But the inhabitants of the town did not participate in 
violent activities. It was the urchins from the western side of the railway 
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track who raided the station and set fire to the goods shed. Those who were 
arrested all belonged to the colonies. 

The Statesman analyst noted that during the first few days of the 
disturbances there was "hesitant or panicky action and sometimes inaction 
by thepolice’”. According to some official circles this was due to a lurking 
sympathy of a large section of the force with the main issues of the 
movement. Besides, they lived among the people and there were among 
the demonstrators people who were their own kith and kin. The police 
constables before partition were mainly composed of men from Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh. It was only after partition that Bengali refugees started 
joining the police force as constables. By 1966 a considerable section of 
the police force consisted of refugees. It was therefore natural that they 
should find it difficult to fire at demonstrators who were their own people 
and who were fighting for causes which were their own, They acted in right 
earnest only when their own safety was involved. Another reason for the 
failure of the police to deal with the disturbances was the inadequacy of the 
police force. 30,000 of the 64,000 policemen in the State were deployed 
for cordoning operations and a considerable number of them was detailed 
for mounting guard in the houses of Ministers and Congressmen. So the 
force that remained were insufficient to deal with disturbances of such 
proportions, That the government was aware that the police acted half- 
heartedly and that their allegiance to the Government was not beyond 
question become evident from the fact that after the movement Sen 
introduced cheap rations for the lower echelons of the police force. One 
singular thing about the movement of 1966 was this : the disturbers as 
well as the guardians of peace and order were largely refugees. Police 
hesitancy or inaction can toa largeextentbe explained by this singular fact, 
It was only when the Army was called in that disrurbances subsided 
gradually. 

It would appear from availabic government records and the brief 
account of the movement narrated above that contrary to the generally- 
held belief that the pre-split CPI and the CPI (M) were the most violence- 
prone and that they were seeking to overthrow the existing order through 
a violent upheaval, it was the CPI (M), not to speak of the post-split CPI 
(which seemed to have eschewed violence), that acted as a restraining 
influence on some of the Leftist parties who were eager to divert all united 
Left movements along adventurist and violent channels. The CPI (M) 
appropriated the UCRC tradition of stopping short of a guérre a outrance, 
of keeping the line of retreat open and not crossing the tolerance limit of 
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the Government in any struggle against the Establishment. The CPI and the 
CPI (M) followed the policy of controlled release of tensions by keeping 
all movements within predetermined limits until they had built up an 
unassailable base among the working class and the peasantry. In other 
words, the CPI and the CPI (M) concept of these movements was an 
extension of the UCRC concept of a long struggle against the 
Establishment, punctuated with a series of movements for keeping the 
enemy on tenterhooks. The movements of the Left Opposition which were 
dominated by the united CPI and the CPI (M) therefore had a uniform 
pattern, differing one from the other in the particular circumstance which 
produced it and occasionally in intensity depending on the issues at stake 
and the mood of the volatile and temperamental participants. The united 
CPI and the CPI (M) took over the UCRC agitational model but sought to 
extend the area of operations into the districts and draw within its orbit the 
working class and the peasantry, thereby converting the movement of a 
section of the population limited toa restricted area into a State-wide four- 
class movement. But the first two of the three important Left movements 
— the Tram Fare Enhancement Resistance Movement of 1953 and the 
Food Movement of 1959 — were played out in the restricted stage 
originally marked out by the UCRC for such movements. The participants 
also remained the same : the refugees and the lower middle class. The 
movement of 1966 followed a different course not because the CPI (M) 
and the Marxist Left willed it but in spite of them. It was the spontaneity 
of the movement that for a while rent asunder the rigid constitionality of 
similar movements in the past. But the purveyors of violence were not the 
members of the CPI(M). Analien substance had suddenly appeared on the 
scene and given the movement its violent character, But as soon as the din 
of clashes died down the ULF under the guidance of the CPI (M) retumed 
to its accustomed ways : round after round of movements climaxed by a 
general strike. 

In fact the CPI(M) could notbreak out of the UCRC agitational model 
and rotated round its axis until what may be called the Р.С. Sen catalysis 
precipitated the accelerated reaction which broke the Congress vote bank 
in the countryside and enabled the CPI (M) to ride the crest of a Bangla 
Congress wave and hit the Writers’ Buildings, 

Asa matter of fact inspite of the 1966 upheaval the combined Left did 
not succeed in effecting a breach in the Congress vote bank in the 
countryside, It was dissidence within its own ranks and Opposition unity 
that brought about the Congress debacle. 
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A factional quarrel between two groups within the Congress — the so- 
called Midnapore and Hooghly groups — brought about a split and led to 
the emergence of the Bangla Congress under the leadership of Ajoy 
Mukherjee of August Movement fame. The Midnapore group led by Ajoy 
Mukherjee reacted violently to Atulya Ghosh’s strategy of packing the 
District Congress Committee of Midnapore with his supporters. 
Mukherjee’s response was the sacking of the WBPCC General Secretary, 
Nirmalendu Dey, one of the principal lieutenants of Atulya Ghosh. Atulya 
Ghosh, the leader of the Hooghly group, was in unquestioned command of 
the party apparatus. It was not therefore difficult for him to make 
Mukherjee's position intolerable as President of the WBPCC and finally 
force him to relinquish the office of the President and, if necessary, secure 
his expulsion from the Congress. 

Mukherjee himself supplied the occasion for his expulsion from the 
Congress. He supported the Left-sponsored Bangla Bandh of 10 March 
and he was expelled from the Congress on 18 June. He formed his Bangla 
Congress shortly after. But the Bangla Congress could become a reality 
because of the support of the foodgrain growers and the millers alienated 
by the food policy of P.C. Sen. ? This becomes clear from Marcus Franda's 
analysis of the results of the General Elections of 1967.” The Midnapore 
District Bangla Congress won 11 out of a total of 34 seats. In these 11 
constituencies the average number of foodgrain mills per constituency was 
127.8 whereas foodgrain mills in the constituencies won by the Congress 
averaged 77.8. 

In 1962, 25 out of 32 in 24-Parganas constituencies with more than 
100 foodgrain mills had gone to the Congress. In 1967, 19 out of these 25 
constituencies went tonon-Congress parties of which the Bangla Congress 
won 12. These figures show that the millers and the foodgrain growers who 
usually voted Congress opted for the Bangla Congress. 

An analysis of the difference in votes polled by the major parties also 
shows that 42 per cent of the additional votes cast in the 1967 elections 
went to the Bangla Congress.” What the Congress lost was gained by the 
Bangla Congress. The majority of seats the Congress lost was won by the 
Bangla Congress. If one kept in mind the increased size of the State 
Assembly*, the Congress required 172 seats in order to maintain the 1962 
percentage of seats in the State Assembly. The Congress gained only 127 


* 280 Seats in 1967 compared to 252 Seats in 1962. 
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seats. But the Bangla Congress won 30 seats. The Communist Parties and 
the Marxist Left gained some additional seats. But the Congress and the 
Bangla Congress together nearly maintained the 1962 percentage of seats, 
if one took into account the electoral alliances and adjustment of seats 
made by the Opposition which converted a minority of votes into a 
majority of seats. 

It would appear therefore that even in the 1967 General Elections the 
Left Opposition did not succeed in making any considerable dent in the 
rural vote bank of the Congress. The Congress lost 6.32 per cent of the 
votesand these went to the Bangla Congress and notto the Left Opposition. 
The Congress could have formed a coalition Government after the 
elections if it so desired. Atulya Ghosh was ready. But the Centre did not 
encourage Ministry-building by the Congress and P.C. Sen preferred 
Governor's rule to a coalition goverment. The Centre knew that the 
United Front coalition Government of 14 parties and one independent 
could not last if the Governor played his hand correctly. 
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During the sixties the refugee movement coalesced in a broad 
movement of the Left and democratic forces which reached the point of 
crystallization during the General Elections of 1967. The refugees were 
unwanted in West Bengal. The people of West Bengal looked upon them 
with contempt and the Government did not know what to do with them. 
Out of sheer desperation they took a step which shocked West Bengal 
into an awareness of their existence. The squatters’ colonies violated the 
sacred right to private property —the fundamental principle of the existing 
order. 

The establishment of the squatters’ colonies was the signal for far- 
reaching changes in the body politic of West Bengal. This particular fact 
was the point of departure from the traditional, conformist West Bengal 
society to a democratic society witharadical modernization ideology. The 
colonizing movement brought into existence the most authentic 
organization of the refugees - the UCRC. The UCRC devised an 
appropriate strategy and the organizational apparatus for the application of 
that strategy and in the course of this struggle infused its stupendous 
following with the radical democratic ideology of the Left.The protracted 
struggle became the focal pointof important changes in the political scene. 
The UCRC movement imbued the young refugee volunteers with a new 
sense of commitmentto the radical transformation of West Bengal society. 
The squatters’ colonies became the ideal recruiting ground for the CPI and 
the Marxist Left. Itis clear from the POC Circular No.5 of 1951 that the 
CPleagerly grasped this new opportunity. A sizeable section of the UCRC 
volunteers were admitted to party membership and withdrawn from their 
area of operations and placed in trade union and other fronts of the Party 
where they made their presence felt immediately. It was a shot in the arm 
of the Party.It was the beginning ofaprocess of refugee-ization of the Party 
which stamped it with the refugee mental make-up. The trauma of 
uprooting, an ineffaceable nostalgia for a paradise lost and 
millennarianism are the basic ingredients of the mental make-up of the 
refugee. Rootlessness andaprecarious hold on life made them emotionally 
unstable and gave to them a fitful nervous energy and an inferiority 
complex which found expression in aggressive self-assertion and in a 
sense of invulnerability. These traits marked them off from the staid and 
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superior culture-conscious people of West Bengal who deliberately kept 
themselves aloof from these *Bangal' barbarians. This exclusiveness was 
the defence mechanism of the traditional West Bengal society against the 
inroads of the uninhibited children of the Padma. It prevented the 
assimilation of the migrants in the social fabric of West Bengal and for a 
long time they continued to exist as a numerous isolated group and 
acquired what may be called the lineaments of an external proletariat. 

The CPI also was alienated from the mainstream of Indian political 
life immediately before and after partition as a result of the misadventure 
of the ‘People’s War’ line and stood somewhat dazed by the terrible events 
unleashed by partition. The mental state of the CPI was not unlike that of 
the refugees. Communist millenarianism suited the refugees. They 
adopted the competing Communist ideology against the conservative 
Congress ideology of the people of West Bengal once they found that they 
were unacceptable to the Establishment and could expect nothing from it. 
Thus the point of convergence of the refugees and the CPI was an identical 
sense of not belonging. 

Similarly the Marxist Left had very little popular base in West Bengal 
apart from the city of Calcutta and a few towns in West Bengal. The leaders 
as well as the followers of the Marxist Left had migrated from East 
Pakistan, Initially as a result of the pre-partition swing of the refugee 
population after partition they found themselves in a vacuum in West 
Bengal. They had lost their bases in East Pakistan and suddenly they found 
that their East Pakistan following had turned against them. For a time it 
looked as if the entire Marxist Left — the Forward Bloc as well as the RSP 
— would lose themselves in the simplified political scenario of post- 
partition West Bengal. So they engaged themselves in picking up old 
threads. But they were thawarted by the ardent desire of the refugee 
population to be on the side of the Establishment which, they felt, was the 
surest way to get what they immediately needed : rehabilitation. The 
Marxist Left had an uncertain base in Calcutta proper and they relied on 
this base during the agitation against the ‘Black Bill’ in 1947. It was again 
during this agitation that it became obvious to them how completely their 
own following — the refugee population — had swung against them. The 
foundation of the squatters’ colonies furnished them with a fixed locus 
from where to operate, The colonies hummed with the activities of leaders 
in quest of a following and numerous small refugee organizations sprang 
up. These organizations were based on the colony committees of the 
squatters” colonies, A colony committee was the governing body of a 
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squatters’ colony. There was thus a scramble for the exclusive control of 
these colony committees. The CPI also joined in this scramble and 
emerged as the Party with the largest number of colony committees under 
its control. It was when the scramble for the control of pre-1951 colony 
committees had settled down and the political map of these colonies had 
acquired a definite shape that the stage was set for the formation of a 
multi-party organization functioning through consensus for the 
economic rehabilitation of the refugees and for their political 
reorientation, 

It was therefore natural that both the CPI and the Marxist Left should 
be affected by the mental make-up of their temperamental refugee 
following or what may be called the refugee syndrome. This syndrome 
perpetuated the divide between the Left parties and the people of West 
Bengal. The UCRC directed the refugee struggle against the 
Establishment and discreetly propelled the refugees towards the Left and 
when in 1959 the UCRC was taken over by the CPI the refugee veer to the 
Left, particularly to the CPI, was more or less complete, 

The near-complete allegiance of the refugees to the CPI provided for 
ita mobile, violence-prone and huge following. In less than a decade the 
control of the CPI had been established over millions of refugees, although 
the Party did not make much of a dent among the peasants in the 
countryside. The allegiance of the working class remained divided 
between the INTUC and the AITUC, CITU, UTUC etc. The refugees 
became the striking arm of the CPT and subsequently of the CPI(M) during ¢ 
‚ the period 1951-1967.Of necessity the Party had to limit its activities to the 
refugee-concentrated areas within a radius of 100 kms from Calcutta. It 
was in this restricted political stage that the drama of Leftist movements 
was played out. It was during this period that there was an exaggerated 
Leftist leap into prominence. Leftism developed an astounding striking 
power against the Establishment in spite of its rather uncertain and weak 
basis and West Bengal passed through a developing series of Leftist 
movements, each movement superseding the preceding one in intensity. 
The vitality of Leftism during this period is demonstrated by the fact that 
the series of Leftist movements succeeded in completely paralysing the 
administrative machinery in the teeth of brutal repression through political 
action of increasing intensity until itcrescendoed to the convulsive orgasm . 
of the Food Movement of 1966 and the sequential debacle of the Congress 
inthe General Elections of 1967. The UCRC was the catalyst of this change 
in the political scenario of West Bengal. 
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Yet the seizure of power by the Left, wedded to Marxist ideology, has 
an air of unreality about it. This particular consummation violated the 
canons of orthodox Marxist revolutionism. The CPI or the CPI(M) was not 
the vanguard of the working class. There is no real working class in the 
Marzist sense in West Bengal. Nearly eighty per cent of them is migrant 
labour from the neighbouring States, particularly from Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa. They are peasants whose links with their plots of land 
in the States of their origin where feudal conditions prevailed have not 
been snapped. Their earnings are sent to their homes outside West Bengal 
for adding to the family property, a bigha of land or a pair of bullocks 
perhaps. A landless agricultural labourer from Bihar would accumulate 
money for the purchase ofa plot of land or a worker who owned some land 
would aim at its enlargement, In the event of lock-outs, closures or long- 
drawn strikes of the factories the workers would leave for their homes in 
Bihar or Uttar Pradesh and work in their fields until the factories started 
functioning again. They remain bound to the soil and are moved by the 
deep inner urge to return to their ancestral homes and settle on land when 
their term in the factories is over. The spell of the ancestral home anda plot 
of land in sylvan surroundings so dominates the minds of the migrant 
peasant workers that they find it extremely difficult to shed the mentality 
of the peasant and get acclimatized to the urban industrial milieu of West 
Bengal. In other words, the overwhelming number of workers in the 
organized sector have not assumed the character of an expropriated 
working class, a proletariat in the Marxist sense. The unproletarianized 
labour force with the regressive pull of the peasant mind and a peasantry, 
beyond the reach of the Leftist parties, and dominated and controlled by ` 
the landowners are unlikely materials for a revolution in the classical 
Marxist model. The trade-union organizations of the Left also failed to 
indoctrinate them politically. The struggle of the working class under the 
aegis of Left trade-unions were conducted more or less on economist lines. 
This particular fact becomes clear from the extremely limited nature of 
working class partricipation in the movements launched by the combined 
Left. The workers simply responded to the strikes called by the combined 
Left. The response was not even total. Only on the Bangla Bandh day of 
10 March 1966 the participation of the workers was total. In ће lat 
analysis, the basic ingredients of the crisis situation which prevailed in 
1966-67 were a pervasive popular discontent owing to scarcity of food and 
other essential commodities and the disaffection of the student community 
which put teeth into it, and a temperamental, mobile, pauperized and 
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exceedingly violence-prone refugee population with a multitude of teen- 
age refugee imponderables. The working class and the peasantry had only 
a marginal presence in this situation. 

But once they grabbed power the Left parties successfully overcame 
the fierce Congress backlash in the shape of extra-constitutional exercise 
of authority by the Centre through Left electoral unity and the use of State 
power for the implementation of overdue land reform measures and for the 
establishment of a democratic power structure in the countryside, In this 
work of democratizing the power structure in the countryside the Left was 
aided by the Indira-Syndicate struggle for power which finally brushed 
aside Atulya Ghosh and his political machine and led to the emergence of 
anew generation of city-based arm-twisting politicians, With the fading 
away of AtulyaGhosh his system of partonage, which sustained the power 
base of the Congress in the countryside, was allowed to lapse and in the 
course of little over a decade the Congress lost the base which had kept it 
in power during the troubled fifties and the carly sixties. The effective use 
of State power prepared the ground for the sustained operation of the 
parties of the Left in the villages. The nexus between the Government and 
the Left Parties, although somewhat marred by inter party clashes for 
creating exclusive electoral preserves, succeeded in destroying the 
strangle-hold of the landed power brokers on the peasantry and fashioning 
the democratic infrastructure of the revitalized Panchayat bodies. The 
passing of the Congress system of power brokers and patronage, the 
distribution of vested land among thelandless, fixation of minimum wages 
for agricultural labourers, registration of share croppers through the 
Operation Barga and the institutionalization of the power structure in the 
villages have changed the face of rural West Bengal. 

The measures which introduced these changes were not inherently 
radical. As a matter of fact the enactment of these measures was the work 
of the Congress. But the Congress followed its usual practice of enacting 
measures and then forgetting them. The Governments of the Left 
implemented them and it was the manner of implementing them which 
gave such a radical twist to measures which were part of the Congress 
vocabulary of agrarian reforms. It was the involvement of the landless and 
poor peasantry in the implementation process of these measures and the 
uninhibited style of functioning of the Left parties, backed by State power, 
which turned the enforcement process of ordinary legislation into what 
looked like a revolutionary movement for the seizure and distribution of 
land among the landless. The protective cover of the police force was 
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withdrawn from the landowning class and it was ranged on the side of the 
landless and of the political parties which provided the leadership for the 
recovery of benami land and the registration of share-croppers.The 
bureaucratic machinery of the Land and Land Revenue Department 
worked in unison with the police force and the Left parties for pre-emptive 
occupation of land in order to bypass time-consuming litigation with the 
landowners. Although the recovery of benami land and the registration of 
share-croppers had the sanction of law, the modus of this hectic seizure of 
land gave the whole process the appearance of illegal seizure of land; Ina 
sense, this process of land seizure in the villa ges had a certain resemblance 
with the unauthorized occupation of land by the refugees. 

In this sphere the Front’s achievements are impressive. Operation 
Barga provided security of tenure to some 1.5 million share-croppers; 3.4 
lakh hectars of surplus land was distributed to 1.72 million rural poor; and 
regular elections institutionalized a democratic power structure in the 
villages. 

The intense activity of the Left parties, backed by State power, put the 
villages in a churn and in little over a decade the rural scene was changed 
beyond recognition and there was a shift in the power balance in the 
countryside. 

It was State power which initiated these changes and oversaw their 
implementation, But the massed power of almost the entire refugee 
population in the State ranged behind the united Left had given all Left 
movements a new élan which was missing in the staid and conservative 
tural polity upheld by the Congress. This barbarian energy was something 
extemal to West Bengal society andit could have leavened the languid life- 
stream of the people in West Bengal. Sir Jadunath wanted the people of 
West Bengal to ‘engraft this rich racial branch upon its old decaying trunk 
andrise to anew era of prosperity and power’. Buthe was not heeded. They 
got ‘alarmed about losing your personal gains, about sharing what you 
have gained by political jobbery’. They refused to admit this infusion of 
new blood. They felt that the energetic “Bangals’ would leave them far 
behind in every sphere of life and would make life difficult for their 
children, The mind of the people of West Bengal moved in the grooves of 
Placid pre-partition life and their leaders could not visualize the overriding 
importance of the imponderables introduced into the West Bengal scene 
by partition. The cascading events unnerved them and their reaction was 
snail-like non-recognition of the new reality. They withdrew into the shell 
of the old society hoping that the whole thing was a bad dream and that it 
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would pass. The reaction was entirely negative. They did not realize that 
what looked like an intolerable burden was in reality an asset gifted to them 
by an uncivilized Islamic State which hoped to profit by the expulsion, bag 
and baggage, of the most creative section of itscitizens. West Bengal could 
have utilized this vivrantly alive human resources for the democratization 
of society by the application of what Gunnar Myrdal called the 
modernization ideology. The people of West Bengal could have 
appropriated to itself these dispossessed millions and together they could 
have set out on a new adventure of ideas and creative action : a joint 
movement of the refugees and the people of West Bengal against the 
Centre for making good its pre-partition promises and for a planned 
programme of economic rehabilitation of as many refugees as West 
Bengal could contain through a vast programme of land reclamation. and 
the construction of a net-work of industrialized and self-sufficient 
townships by a Central Government Agency,could have transformed the 
rural backwater of West Bengal into an industrialized modern State like 
Punjab. Such a programme would have invol ved notonly large-scale land 
reforms and setting up of small-scale and medium industries but also the 
creation of an adequate infrastructure for the industrialization of West 
Bengal. Increased productivity through land reforms would have created 
the internal market and prepared West Bengal for future industrialization. 
That was what happened in Punjab. East Punjab stood solidly behind the 
refugees from West Pakistan and together they forced the Centre to harness 
the resources of the whole of India for the economic rehabilitation of the 
refugees and create in the process a new Punjab where the dividing line 
between the refugees and the non-refugees had been completely 
obliterated. The result was a new Punjab which emerged form the ashes of 
the old like a phoenix. Punjab today has the highest per capita income in 
India. There is near-complete mechanization of its agriculture, 
productivity has increased many times and Punjab has become one of the 
most industriallly advanced States in India. All this has happened because 
the response of Punjab to partition was not one of withdrawal butof return 
and of reaching forward to a brave new world. Punjab rallied and emerged 
asamodern industrial society with amodem ethos. The problem of modern 
Punjab today is not one of poverty but one of embarrass de richesse 
compared with other States of India. 

The withdrawal of the people of West Bengal in the face of the influx 
of refugees put the whole country to à disastrous rout. The visible symbol 
of this routis the extremely provisional bamboo-and-tile shacks which line 
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both sides of the railway tracks in the urban conurbation of Calcutta and 
other urban agglomerations in all parts of West Bengal. These squatters’ 
colonies have been springing up in all likely and unlikely places 
throughout West Bengal since 1949. After the failure of the initial 
government attempt to tackle the problem by the Eviction Act of 1951, the 
Government retreated in the face of the continuous movement of the 
refugees for the regularization of these colonies and adopted a policy of 
grudging regularization of a selected number of squatters’ colonies. But it 
did nothing to stop the continuous prolifertion of these colonies in almost 
all the districts of West Bengal. The growth of these colonies was like the 
spread of an epidemic. There were no anticipatory preventive and curative 
measures. There was a total failure of will on the part of the Government 
to grapple with this issue. The primary concern of the squatters was to get 
aroof over their heads and then to persevere ant-like to keep body and soul 
together by fair means or foul. They did not seek either relief or 
rehabilitation. They were content with a government policy of laissez faire 
in regard to them. When the squatters’colonies started springing up, the 
desperate daring of this land-grabbing movement had a stunning effect on 
the local population and the Government. But the failure of the 
Government to implement the Eviction Act, the report of the Committce 
of Ministers in 1954 which recommended the regularization of 133 
squatters” colonies and the continuous multiplication of these colonies 
created a situation which deprived the Government of all initiative. 
Regularization implied along process of landacquisition, which was made 
lengthier by the Eviction Act and the fixation of the 1946 rates for the 
acquisition of land. But acquisition of land at 1946 rates was rendered null 
and void by a Supreme Court ruling which declared it ultra vires of the 
Constitution and imposed upon the Government the burden of acquiring 
land at current market price. Land acquisition at 1946 rates therefore 
involved an amendment of Clause 31 of the Constituation, Re gularization 
of the colonies was thus out of the question for the present ; the 
contemplated eviction depended on the availability of alternative 
accommodation for them in the vicinity of theirareas of residence ; and the 
State Government's hands were full with the refugees in government 
camps. It therefore could do nothing positive in the matter until the Central 
Government had made up its mind about the refugees from East Pakistan 
and arrived ata plan of economic rehabilitation of the refugees after a 
comprehensive survey of the entire refugee population in the State. But 
when the Central Government hit upon the Dandakaranya Project, it was 
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only for 35,000 refugee families in government camps. There was no 
survey of the refugee population and the squatters’ colonies completely 
escaped the notice of the Central Government. There were no townships 
for them with the industrial potential of absorbing the refugees and 
regenerating the economy of West Bengal ; no public sector undertakings 
or an integrated plan of government-controlled small-scale and medium 
industries for diverting the refugee population from land, although the 
Government admitted that the absorption potential of refugees on land in 
West Bengal was exhausted. Yet by 1961 the Central Government arrived 
at the conclusion that the problem of the refugees in West Bengal was 4 
residuary one. The State Government, while protesting against the Central 
Government version of the refugee problem as a residuary one, behaved 
as if itreally was and accepted the miserable pittance the Centre gave it for 
liquidating the residuary problem. 

Meanwhile the refugee colonies continued to multiply and the endless 
agitation of the refugees for their regularization went on. Regularization 
was a very complicated real estate issue. There were impediments in the 
way of such regularization. It had to wait till the Assembly Elections of 
1987 when the Prime Minister in an election eve declaration made a 
commitment that all squatters’ colonies founded before January 1971 
would be regularized. 

The Prime Minister’s declaration which involved 956 squatters’ 
colonies, according to the computation of the RR & R Department of the 
State Government, went a long way towards bringing the peripheral 
refugees within the pays legal. But it did not solve the problem. The 
squatters’ colonies continued to multiply even after 1970. The festering 
sore of the refugee colonies remains. The influx of persecuted peasants 
and tribals from Bangladesh persists and the squatters’ colonies are 
springing up every now and then mainly on railway and government 
lands along both sides of the railway track and other places. Most of 
these colonies enjoy the protection of powerful political leaders. Their 
stay in their provisional shacks is conditional on their subservience to 
the political ends of the party of their patrons. They have to join local 
political processions and demonstrations and are sent to Calcutta when 
big rallies and demonstrations are organized there. Their good behaviour 
or mindless obedience gradually earns them ration cards and the right to 
vote, They are ‘captive voters’ for the party of their patrons. They are little 
better than political serfs. But they prefer this dehumanized existence to 
persecution and forced conversion in their ancestral homes in Bangladesh. 
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The influx, however, will not end even after the Islamic State of 
Bangladesh has been cleansed of the infidels. The Bangladeshi Muslims 
will continue to come and there will be a time when the Hindus of West 
Bengal will find it difficult to withstand their pressure from below. I have 
interviewed numerous Bangladeshi Muslims who came to West Bengal 
not long ago and who are now regular citizens, thanks to unscrupulous 
vote-hungry politicians. They have raised their shacks like Hindu refu gees 
and are now indistinguishable from them. The adult male and female 
members of these Bangladeshi Muslims try to conceal their identity and 
would not easily admit that they are from Bangladesh. But the teen-age 
Muslim boys from Bangladesh who work as shoe-shine boys and run 
errands are not so careful. They have admitted to me that they are from 
Bangladesh. I asked many of the shoe-shine boys whether they intended 
tostay here permanently or wouldreturn to their homes. Allof them replied 
that they saw no point in returning to Bangladesh where they could earn 
no more than Rs.5 a day, while their daily earnings here were between Rs.7 
and Rs.10, an amount three times greater than what they earned in 
Bangladesh in terms of the ratio between Bangladeshi and Indian 
currencies, The ratio of earnings of male and female adults who have 
secured permanent lodgements here is about the same. As Bangladesh is 
one of the poorest countries in the world with an undiversified economy 
and with very little absorption potential for her growing population, it is 
inevitable that the overspill of her population will fIow across the nominal 
international border between Bangladesh and India, particularly West 
Bengal. Thus itis no longer a question of the expulsion of the Hindus from 
Bangladesh for, it is by now obvious to almost all Hindus who are still 
clinging to their homes in Bangladesh that sooner or later they will have 
to leave that country. The all-important question is now the Muslim 
overspill from Bangladesh in the border areas of West Bengal.? Already 
there are districts in West Bengal which are indistinguishable from those 
in Bangladesh and which almost appear like extensions of Bangladesh. 
The Muslim migration from Bangladesh has a dangerous potential and it 
may develop intoa secessionist force in the Muslim-dominated areas in the 
countryside. The detachment with which State and Central leaders are 
viewing this new phenomenon of Muslim migration can only be explained 
by their scramble for Muslim votes. They will have to pay the price for it 
in future. The migration of Muslims from East Bengal to this side of what 
isnow the international border is nota recent phenomenon. It was aregular 
feature in British India. During my school days at Mymensingh I 
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personally witnessed the farewell ceremony of Muslim colonisers leaving 
for Assam for occupying the forest terrain of the hill tribes. It was this 
continuous migration which swelled the number of Muslims to such 
proportions that Assam had to be sliced off. 

But the present-day exodus from Bangladesh need not have been a 
phenomenon with a dangerous secessionist potential if one could have 
been sure of Bangladesh remaining true to her Bengali culture- 
consciousness. But it is not yet clear whether the Bengali identity of the 
Bangladeshis has reached the point of crystallization, whether the evident 
Bengali ethos and culture of the educated upper layers of Bangladeshi 
society have percolated down to the masses or whether they simply remain 
an elitist creed for perpetuating the dominance of the groups who played 
the leadership role in the creation of Bangladesh and will in the long run 
yield to the more potent pull of Islamic fundamentalism. In that case 
Bangladesh will lose its Bengali identity and become a part of the Islamic 
world. Oris Bangladesh already in the process of becoming such a country 
and getting detached from its Bengali moorings ? If Bangladesh is 
developing into such an Islamic country, the continuous infiltration of 
Bangladeshi Muslims in West Bengal is likely to reinforce the 
fundamentalism of the West Bengal Muslims and widen the chasm 
between Bengali Hindus and Muslims. 

But this fact in itself would not have been a matter of much concern 
to West Bengal had the Left Front Government succeeded in creating a 
self-sustaining leadership in the countryside deeply committed to the 
ideology of the Left and capable of keeping the communal elements in 
leash, Such a leadership would in that case have acquired the potential of 
extending its influence even in Bangladesh. But there is as yet no sign of 
the emergence of a self-sustaining rural leadership with a Marxist 
ideological commitment, although the results of the three successive polls 
of the Panchayat bodies indicate the emergence of what Lefebvre termed 
a ‘rural bourgeoisie’. 

There is no doubt that the Left Front Government has to a very large 
extent changed the face of rural Bengal and introduced a new dynamism 
in the socio-political scene. But the responsibility of power, a pauperized 
people, the necessity of functioning within the framework of the Indian 
Constitution and the strangle-hold of non-Bengali capital over West 
Bengal’s economy have imposed upon the Government a pragmatism 
which is inconsistent with the rigid doctrinairism of the Left. At the same 
twelve years of uninterrupted exercise of authority by the partners of 
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the Left Front Government and the struggle for power among them have 
divided the State into politicized collectivities in a manner which has 
almost given West Bengal a casteist configuration along political lines. A 
Bengali Hindu, who has nearly lost his religious identity, is today known 
by his professed allegiance to the CPI(M), CPI, RSP, SUC, FB, SP or 
Congress and his position in society is determined by the position of his 
party in the State Legislature or in Parliament and its capacity to distribute 
patronage among its supporters. What is most strange about these 
numerous politicized Marxist collectivities is the complete absence of any 
ideological commitmentamong their leaders and cadres. The vicious cycle 
of political warfare, involving killings and burning and looting of houses, 
is the result of the necessity of preserving the line of actual control defined 
by the boundary of an electroal constituency. Any violent encroachment 
on the boundary of the constituency of an existing MLA is equally 
violently resisted. In a sense, the relationship of the partners of the Left 
Front Government today is almost a reversion to the pre-independence 
‘Dadaist’ relationship system of the lines of actual control existing among 
the affiliates of the Yugantar and Anushilan Samities. 

One effect of this division of the State into these politicized groups is 
of course the quickening of a new sense of power among the common 
people. But this extreme politicization sans ideology or de-ideologization 
of politics is mainly responsible for the political power game becoming 
more important than the interest of West Bengal as a whole. The 
activities of the CPI(M) cadres to extend their sway over the whole of 
the countryside by liquidating the Marxist Left (the Congress being an 
apparently intangible force in spite of a fairly large percentage of silent 
votes in its command in the countryside) and the desperate attempts 
of the Marxist Left parties to maintain at least their constituency 
lodgements have shattered the tradition of Leftist movement and rule 
through consensus, while the prevalence of unabashed and open 
governmental corruption and the easy corruptibility of the leaders 
and cadres of the parties in power have obliterated the difference between 
the Right and the Left which was so marked a feature of West Bengal 
politics, 

. lt was the commitment to Marxist Ideology which was the real 
dividing line between the Left and the Right. But with the gradual fading 
away of that line the Left has become an integral part of the new Indian 
political set-up which Galbraith has characterized as a ‘functioning 
anarchy’ and which functions by virtue of pragmatic responses to internal 
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and external challenges. Earlier too the CPI was part of the Nehruvian 
set-up. But Nehru hada certain commitment to what Gunnar Myrdal called 
the modernization ideology and the CPI support to Nehru was dictated by 
the line of international Communism as the CPI had no mind of its own at 
that time. But the CPI(M) developed a mind of its own. That mind has, 
however, progressively divested itself of its commitment to ideology and 
is now dominated completely by the single desire of clinging to the 
appearance, if not, the reality of power. Continued stay in office is now a 
categorical imperative for the CPI(M) in West.Bengal. The de- 
ideologization of Left politics makes remaining in office extremely 
urgent. It gives the dominant partner of the Left Front Government the 
opportunity to extend its power and influence through a judicious 
distribution of patronage and the use of the bureaucracy and the police at 
the expense of other partners in the Front; it enables it to keep its 
organizational apparatus intact ; it gives the State unit of the CPI(M) an 
extra leverage in the counsels of the Party and allows it to play a role in 
Indian politics. 

Once out of power a de-ideologized Left party runs the risk of a split 
and even disintegration. For, in the present degenerate form of ‘the politics 
of elections’, when rigged elections are the rule, there isan overwhelming 
advantage at the hustings for the party or parties in power. A de- 
ideologized Left will also find it difficult to counteract the retrograde pull 
of Islamic fundamentalism. 

Yet the influx of the poor Bangladeshis whoarecoming here in search 
of a living may be in the last analysis less damaging than what may be 
termed a near-complete occupation of the Calcutta conurbation by an 
immigrant labour force, industrialists and businessmen, Calcutta is 
changing so fast that soon it will not be recognizable as an authentic 
Bengali city. Engels hasa term forthemethod by which Bengalis are being 
squeezed out of Calcutta: Haussmann.’ Engels did not use the word in the 
Bonapartist or the Parisian sense. The Parisian sense of Haussmann 
involves ‘breaking long straightand broad strectsright through thecloscly 
built workers’ quarters on both sides with big luxurious buildings’. The 
Bonapartist sense implies a strategic idea : the construction of broad 
streets lined with luxurious buildings meant the disappearuance of 
Parisian alleys and lanes and made street warfare in the Parisian tradition 
extremely difficult. By the term Haussmann Engels means the practice of 
razing the working class quarters fora variety of reasons — consideration 
of public health, beautification, construction of business premises or 
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traffic requirements such as laying down of railway lines, streets etc. 
Engels points out that the reasons for this reconstruction may be different 
buttheresult is the same: the disappearance of scandalous alleys and lanes 
and the still more scandalous slums. But the disappearance of the slums 
with their alleys did not mean the rebuilding of the slum dwellers’ quarters 
along the newly built straight and broad roads. The breach in the working 
class quarters simply meant the shifting of the slums beyond the limits of 
the city. 

Calcutta is now passing through the Haussmann phase. The ebullient 
Indian businessmen, industrialists and entrepreneurs with heaps of black 
money at their disposal are buying up the whole city of Calcutta and 
building itanew in the image ofa modern motropolis : high-rise buildings, 
a Metro, another bridge over the Ganga, straight and broad streets, surface 
and underground supermarkets, stadiums, nightclubs and plushy hotels 
and restaurants. The sudden interest of the non-Bengali business 
community and the industrialists in developing and beautifying Calcutta 
and the new-found willingness of the Indian industrialists and 
multinationals to invest billions of rupees in large industrial projects are 
facts which make it obvious that Calcutta cannot remain herself and that 
she will have to dress hereself anew and pander to the taste and pleasures 
of the cosmopolitan non-Bengali businessmen and industrialists. They are 
an occupation force cleansing Calcutta of slums and Bengalis ; buying up 
large chunks of Calcutta ; taking advantage of fires which are breaking 
out at suspiciously regular intervals in bazars and congested bustees and 
slums ; seducing the Bengalis to sell their ancestral homes by offering 
fantastic sums of money. Thus black money is quietly effecting a reversal 
of the process which began some three hundred years ago. The natives are 
now returning to places within commuting distance of Calcutta. This 
outflow of the Bengalis is matched by the inflow of an immigrant labour 
force from all parts of India. The big businessmen and industrialists are 
bringing their servitors from their own States. This motley crowd which 
have been occupying different parts of Calcutta for a lon g time now have 
given these parts the distintive look and aroma of the regions they have 
been coming from. Only the Bengali look of Calcutta is disappearing and 
soon there will only be a Bengali hinterland of the many Calcuttas with a 
variety of regional cultures : Rajasthani Calcutta, Gujarati Calcutta, 
Punjabi Calcutta, Bihari Calcutta, Oriya Calcutta, Tamil, Telegu, Kannada 
and Malayali Calcutta, Non-Bengali Muslim Calcutta and the hint of a 
Bengali Calcutta like the disappearing grin of the cat in Alice in 
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Wonderland. Each of these Calcuttas is receiving immigrants every year 
and growing numerically and spilling over into the suburbs. 

The squeezing out of the Bengalis from Calcutta began long ago. The 
arrival of the refugees in their millions in the fifties reversed the process 
of the marginalization of Calcutta's Bengali population, rectified the 
imbalance and ensured a majority for the Bengali population for a time. 
Butas time passed the continuous inflow of non-Bengali population from 
the neighbouring States, which usually pass unnoticed, and the forced 
dispersion of the refugees to other States by the State Government with the 
support of the people of West Bengal, have been consistently reducing this 
majority and there is no doubt that by the turn of the century the Bengali 
population in Calcutta will shrink to a minority. 

The Census figures clearly indicate the gradual decrease in the 
number of Bengalis and increase in the number of non-Bengalis. 
According to the Census of 1951, the non-Bengalis acounted for 25 per 
cent of the total population in Calcutta. According to the number of the 
1981 Census, the number of non-Bengalis has risen to 36.39 per cent of the 
total population in Calcutta, which means that there has been about 47 per 
cent increase of the non-Bengali population in Calcutta in three decades. 
In 1981, 15 per cent of the total population of West Bengal was non- 
Bengali. 

Even in the urban agglomeration around Calcutta the non-Bengali 
businessman are spilling over and taking over businesses requiring a large 
amount of capital. In view of the ever-widening net ofnon-Bengali capital 
even the self-employment of Bengali youths with the small capital 
provided by commercial banks is becoming difficult. The small town 
professional class still remains Bengali. The retailers are also mostly 
Bengali. Most of the salesmen in non-Bengali business concerns are 
Bengali. One important result of the influx of refugees in West Bengal is 
the growth of a Bengali labour force. The refugees have overcome the 
Bengali aversion to manual labour. There isa considerable refugee labour 
force in the unorganized sector. The rickshaw-pullers are mainly refugees 
in areas other than those with a large concentration of non-Bengali 
population. A considerable number of them are driving taxis, buses and 
trucks, The number of hawkers in West Bengal, I believe, cannot be less 
than two lakhs and about 80 per cent of them are refugees. The refugees 
with capital are showing considerable enterprise as entrepreneurs. In one 
particular sphere refugees as well as non-refugees have shown 
commendable creativity and skill : the cottage industry. In this particular 
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sphere the Bengalis have made remarkable progress with the active 
support of the Government. There are signs that the Bengalis, particularly 
the refugees, are seeking to overcome the temptation of a job and a 
sheltered existence and enter the fiercely competitive world of business 
and industry. But they are finding it difficult ot maintain their foothold in 
Calcutta. 

Dr. Bhabatosh Datta, the eminent economist, finds no rational 
explantion for the ‘incredible real property boom at a time when the city 
is otherwise ecnomically depressed’.* This particular fact cannot be 
explained in purely economic terms. The real estate boom stems from the 
nature of present-day politics of West Bengal. Apparently the non-Bengali 
businessmen and industrialists have arrived at a final decision regarding 
their relationahip with the Left Front Government. They are aware that the 
situation in West Beagal is such that Jyoti Basu has no option but to arrive 
at an understanding with industrial capitalism : 200,600 sick industrial 
units ; employees dying of hunger and committing suicide ; 4.5 million 
educated unemployed anda youth force from whom all creative endeavour 
had been drained away and who are seeking to destroy whichever they can 
lay their hands on. Besides, Calcutta is a city where skilled personnel, 
managerial and technical, and urbanized workers with the skills necessary 
for running the most sophisticated machinery, are easily available. What 
is, in a sense, more important is that West Bengal is a State which is free 
from communalism, provincialism and terrorism and will ramain so as 
long as the Left Front Government holds the reins of power. It is likely that 
it will remain in power for quite some time if it does not cave in under the 
burden of its haphazard growth. Atleast there is no alternative in sight and 
itis unlikely that an alternative will emerge in the near future. For, in order 
toeffectively govern West Bengal, a bureaucracy and a police force are not 
enough. In view of the decentralization of power in the countryside any 
party or group of parties seeking to emergeas an authentic alternative must 
build up a party with an organization co-extensive with West Bengal. But 
party building is a time-consuming process. It is also unlikely that the 
CPI(M) will go the way of the Communist parties of the East European 
countries, as the commandist party structure set up by the CPI(M) in West 
Bengal is wedded not to a command economy but to a free market 
economy, The CPI (M) is precisely a party which is co-extensive with 
West Bengal. The industrialists are aware of that. They know that the 
overwhelming victory of the Left Front in the Assembly polls in 1987 has 
established in effect the rule of the CPI(M). It has a tight organizational 
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apparatus which has ramified among all sections of the people and in all 
parts of West Bengal. Both the party apparatchiki and the governmental 
bureaucracy are under the effective control ofa Chief Minister who knows 
his own mind. The effective de-ideologization of the Party during the 
twelve year period 1977-1989, the unquestioned supremacy of the Chief 
Minister, even corruption at governmental and Party levels and the tyranny 
of MLAs and MPs do not appear today as opprobrious as they could have 
been, in view of the prevailing atmosphere of Glasnostand Perestroikaand 
the stunning events in Soviet Russia and the East European Bloc. The 
House that Lenin and Stalin built are apparently in ruins and the invasion 
of free market economy in the Socialist world has provided an ideal 
situation for the pragmatic Chief Minister and the top industrialists for 
going ahead with joint and private sector undertakings. Yet the 
industrialists wanted to make sure that the infantile disorder called Rajiv 
Gandhi was removed from the scene. They waited in the wings. As soon 
as the results came in, there was the amazing spectacle of a crowd of top 
industrilists in the corridors of the Writers’ Buildings vying with one 
another for a share of the Haldia Petrochemicals complex and for setting 
up other industrial ventures. The top industrialists are loosening their 
purse-stringsina manner which appears unbelievable. More than Rs. 6000 
crores are going to be invested in West Bengal by the most important 
industrialists and multinationals of India : the Tatas, the Goenkas, the 
Ambanis, the Mittals, the Viren Shahs, the ICI, the Hindusthan Lever In 
all probability others will come in due course. From Haldia the 
industrialists will ramify in all directions ; Hindusthan Lever in Debgram 
in North Bengal : the Ambanis in Bankura; the Goenkas in South 24- 
Parganas ; and the Russians at Bakreswar. It is clear that the Haldia 
Petrochemicals complex is going to be the starting -point of a capital 
intensive industrial revolution. Considering the location of the different 
projects it also indicates the invasion of the heartland of West Bengal by 
an immigrant managerial class, technocrats and labour force and the 
proliferation of urban industrial agglomerations with the immigrant 
population outnumberiing the locals. Already such industrial urban 
agglomerations exist in West Bengal with greater quantitative visibility of 
non-Bengalis. They are Asansol, Ranigunge, Burnpur, Siliguri, Khargpur, 
Rishra, Titagarh, Jagatdal, Kankinara, Kanchrapara etc. Soon the Bengalis 
will become ‘aliens in their own land’. 

So by the time Calcutta becomes a slum-free modern industrial city, 
there will be a near-complete elimination of the residual elements of the 
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Bengali population of Calcutta. Only a small segment of Calcuttas’s 
Bengali population — the Ministers, the upper echelons of the 
bureaucracy, executives of business and industrial concerns, talented 
professionals and a wide variety of Bengali hangers-on functioning as 
middlemen between the Bengali client population and the non-Bengali 
business and entreprencurial classes will continue to remain in Calcutta. 
The Marxist Government of West Bengal which has a Bengali face knows 
it in its bones that its behaviour pattern must conform to the policy 
formulations of the non-Bengali business and industrial combine if it 
wants to maintain in its hands the unreal power which ithas acquired in the 
quinquennial election festival. 

It will not be long before the Bengali presence in Calcutta will be 
reduced to an army of commuters from suburban areas — their number at 
present is about a million — and the Bengali Hindus, refugee as well as 
non-refugee, will find themselves sandwiched between the non-Bengali 
masters from above (Calcutta) and their deshwali*scrvitors. and the West 
Bengal Muslims getting continuous Bangladeshi reinforcements from 
below. Soon the Hindu Bengalis, refugee and non-refugee, will be 
restricted to the urban agglomerations around Calcutta and other towns 
with their urbanized extensions and those areas of the countryside which 
have a perceptible Hindu Majority. 

Yet there is no reason to think that the rapprochement between the CPI 
(M) and the industrialists is a development which followed the Left Front 
victory in the polls in 1987. Industrial and business circles welcomed the 
Left Front victory in the General Elections of 1977 and the emergence of 
the Left Front as the ruling group with a friendly link-up with the Janata 
Party at the Cenue. Jahar Sengupta and Jagmohan Jatia, Presidents of the 
Bengal and the Indian Chambers of Commerce respectively, hoped that 
the Left Front Government would speed up developmental work by 
‘harnessing all available resources for the purpose’. Sengupta expected 
that the new Left Front Government would be more cohesive and 
businesslike in view of its friendly relationship with the Janata Party at the 
Centre. He admitted that the dedication of the Front leaders and the 
“grassroots organisations’ of their parties would enable them to fix the 
correct priorities and implement them. He then proceeded to define the 
priorities for them : Tam convinced that the Front’s emphasis will be on 
radical measures for rural development without which the economy can 
not improve. A section of the rural vested interests need to be curbed and 
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made to pay taxes on their incomes. The Congress Government had also 
desired introduction of such taxes but failed to achieve anything because 
of the Party’s structural and organizational difficulties. "He believed that 
the CPI(M) and its allies would be in a position‘ to raise minimum wages 
for rural labour, modify and implement land reform measures more 
effectively and vigorously, increase farm production and productivity and 
thus contribute to the State’s economic growth. With a large majority of 
the people below the poverty line, industry cannot grow nor can business 
thrive’. Sengupta expressed the hope that the new Government, the trade 
unions and the business and industrial groups would work concertedly for 
the State’s economic and industrial growth, Jatia expressed a similar hope 
“The new Government will work for the long-term interests and industrial 
growth of the State. This alone can contribute new employment 
opportunities, higher productivity and greater utilization of largely 
untapped resources. '* 

This was a blueprint for the growth of the State along capitalist lines. 
It may be said that during the twelve year period the achievements of the 
Left Front Government in the agricultural sector had exceeded the 
expections of Jahar Sengupta and Jagmohan Jatia, The Left Government's 
record in this particular sphere has been impressive : implementation of 
land reform measures, distribution of vested land among the landless, and 
increase in agricultural productivity and the purchasing power of the 
people in the rural sector the Government would also have implemented 
more radical measures, had the Congress Government at the Centre not 
stood in the way. It is expected that the radical Land Reform Bills sent to 
Delhi for the consent of the President will now pass and become law. 

In a sense the CPI (M)'s conflictual and friendly interactions with 
other parties of the Left and the Congress have enabled it to develop a 
technique of operating in a parliamentary political milieu, It has evolved 
a formidable system of management of elections which keeps it on 
Westminster rails, while the controlled release of violence vis-a"-vis the 
other Left parties and the Congress perpetuates an atmosphere of panicky 
suspense and sustained pressure which ultimately produces a favourable 
quantification of ballot papers at the hustings. It has absorbed the 
Westminster system, transfused it with CPI (M) ideas and added an 
intangible in-built mechanism which ensures victory in the pells, while 
preserving impeccably the outer form of the Westminster system. Indeed, 
the recognition of the inhibiting role of the Indian Constitution may be 
regarded as the basis of the CPI (M) system. Its response to this basic fact 
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of Indian politics is an innovative one. It has kept intact the outer shell of 
the Indian Constitution while emptying it of all content and then using it 
for furthering purely CPI (M) ends. It has made a virtue of necessity. The 
awareness of the State Committee that the CPI (M) has no chance of 
emerging in the foreseeable future asa ramified system throughout India, 
hasled it to develop gradually what can be described as the CPI (M) system 
of governance and of continuous stay in power through safe and unhurried 
cressings of the five-yearly hurdles to power. 

The metallic professionalism of the party members and cadres is an 
integral part of the CPI (M) system. Professionalism is now the surrogate 
of ideology. The vast CPI (М) network covers the whole of West Bengal. 
The party network has been setup in every nook and corner of the State and 
among all segments of the people, The Party Letter No. 1, 1988, circulated 
among party members only, provides significant data regarding the 
ramification of the party apparatus among different segments of the 
people. A summary of the data is given Table 1 which does not include all 
the CPI(M) front organizations like the Co-ordination Committee, the 
UCRC, and the number of CPI(M) fellow-travellers in multi-party 
organizations like the WBCUTA, the WBGCTA, the ABTA, the 12th- 
July Committee, etc., and the number of sympathizer-workers in the 
unorganized sector, gives significant specificity to the dimension of the 
CPI (M) network among the different segments of the people. The Table 
shows that, apart from the party members and cadres who are completely 
subject to party discipline, there are at least 150 lakhs (1,36,85,226 + 
approx. 14,00,000) sympathizers who conform to a minimun set of rules 
prescribed by the front organizations they belong to. As all the leadership 
positions in the CPI (M) front organizations аге occupied by the CPI (M) 
members and as they have a perceptible majority in the different multi- 
party front organisations, it is possible for them to steer these front 
organizations to serve CPI (M) ends. A member of the CPI(M) is a real 
professional : extremely competent, unoriginal, ubiquitous and amoral in 
his pursuit of power. He is the fully evolved Bengali version of the 
Stereotype of a Communist agitator 

‚_ Jyoti Basu is the embodied spirit of the CPI(M) system. He ensures 
victory in the polls, gives stability to the system and maintains industrial 
Peace. He is the father figure not only of the CPI (M) but also of West 
Bengal and he knows how to keep his own house in order, In New Delhi 
he isthe eminence grise: hecaneasily cut across the disorders of the Janata 
Dal and smooth the bristling anti-Communism of the BJP. 
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The question, however, remains : ifthe CPI(M) system contains an in- 
built mechanism for ensuring victory in the polls once it has grabbed 
power, then the CPI (M) Governments in Kerala and Tripura should not 
have suffered reverses in the Elections of 1989. The factis that the CPI (M) 
system isan answer to the peculiar demands of the objective reality in West 
Bengal. Among the components of the CPI (M) system in West Bengal is 
an invariant: the refugees, a population of 80 lakhs, The refugees form the 
solid vote bank of the CPI (M). They were the striking arm of the CPI (M) 
during its struggle for power and they still remain the key element in the 
CPI(M) system. The results of the General Elections from 1952 onwards, 
with the exception of the rigged Elections of 1972, confirm the refugee 
allegiance to the CPI (M) and its allies. 

Although the refugee allegiance to the CPI (M) and its allies is not 
statistically verifiable from election returns, for there are no constituencies 
in West Bengal which are specifically refugee, it can be proved beyond 
doubt that the vast majority of the refugees voted almost en bloc in favour 
of CPI (M) candidates, if the voting patterns in booths located in refugee 
colonies are available. Even the CPI (M) reverses in the Parliamentary 
Blections of 1984 confirmed the refugee allegiance to the Left. Anil Sinha, 
aprominent CPI (M) refugee leader, who monitored the counting of votes 
in booths located in refugee colonies stated categorically that the refugees 
remained true to their allegiance to the Left, A refugee without being an 
indoctrinated Marxist is by nature anti-Establishment because of the 
agony and trauma of refugee existence and government neglect. We have 
also noted how they were discreetly propelled towards the Left by the 
UCRC leaders. But the CPI or the CPI (M) did not want to use this plastic 
material in their hands for a structural change of society. The Left simply 
wanted to capture the seat of unreal power in West Bengal. So the Leftism 
of the refugees did not extend beyond voting the CPI (M) and its allies to 
power. That was why they remained unmoved during the years 1971-76. 
It wasalso during this period that the ambivalence of the young generation 
of refugees towards the Left came to the surface when Naxalism became 
a factor in West Bengal politicsand when the Congress tried to use refugee 
muscle power against the CPI(M) through money and jobs. Yet this 
ambivalence was only marginal. The Assembly clection returns of 1977, 

1982 and 1987 showed that the Left retained the solid support of the bulk 
of the refugees, 

The Congress(T) unleashed terror during the period 1972-76. These 
Were years the CPI(M) spent in the wilderness torn apart from its bases and 
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its comeback on the eve of the General Elections of 1977 was made 
possible by the support of the Janata Party. Even the CPI(M) was taken by 
surprise by the election results. Its refugee vote-bank had remained intact 
in spite of Congress inroads among a section of young refugees and the 
alienation of the young Naxalites, while the new UCRC network among 
the refugees in North Bengal due mainly to the untiring efforts of 
Prankrishna Chakrabarti during this period brought for the Left Front more 
than the expected share of refugee votes. Before the seventies the refugees 
of North Bengal remained outside the UCRC network, The UCRC system 
did not ramify in that area. The refugees who settled in North Bengal came 
from the northern part of East Pakistan. There the social milieu was 
different, The setting was almost totally rural. The economy was tied to 
agriculture, plantations and forestresources. North Bengal appeared to be 
aremote area, cut off from the mainstream of West Bengal life in view of 
the difficult communication links with South Bengal. Compared with the 
tumultuous political scene of South Bengal, North Bengal remained a 
strangely silent land and lived like a man with a secret sorrow. In fact, 
North Bengal had better communication links with Assam and North India 
than with the rest of Bengal. The UCRC therefore found North Bengal an 
uncongenial ground for its operations. It was not until the Naxalites 
developed a theory in the late sixties and evolved a different style of 
functioning with landless agricultural labour and tribals that North Bengal 
acquired an identity of its own and found a place in the political map of 
West Bengal. 

In Kerala this invariant, the sheet anchor of the CPI(M) system in 
West Bengal, is missing. The interrelated political patterns which the 
CPI(M) weaves in Kerala from time to time consists of components which 
are variable, In Tripura the refugees were not trained in the art of carrying 
ona protracted struggle against the Establishment. They did not undergo 
the traumatic experience of the life ofarefugee in West Bengal. In Tripura 
the setting is completely rural and the land hunger of the refugees was 
appeased to a large extent by the government rehabilitation programme. 

The CPI(M) system has effected a reordering of the fluidity and 
changeableness of West Bengal politics and has given it a fixity, a 
stationary charcter at least for some time to come. It has structured society 
in such a manner that West Bengal has become an ideally suitable ground 
for the rapid growth of industrial capitalism. So West Bengal under the 
leadership of the Left Front Government stands poised for an industrial 
revolution which may bring in its train capitalist farming. 
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It is not easy to visualize what West Bengal would become in about 
thirty years from now. What is easy to see is that Calcutta will cease to be 
the cultural capital of West Bengal and what we call Bengali culture may 
cease to existand a bastard culture, a concoction made up of English, Hindi 
and Dravida elements, will take its place. 

If the blueprint of industrialization is implemented successfully, this 
initial investment of industrial capital may become a continuing process 
and West Bengal may become dotted with factories in all likely and 
unlikely places. That will effect a far-reaching transformation of the West 
Bengal landscape and in thirty years it may be quite unrecognizable. The 
evocative power of the description of the landscape in Bankim's Bande 
Mataram and its dreamy visualization by Amal in Tagore's Dakghar (The 
PostOffice) may be regarded by readers thirty years hence as an unreal but 
interesting period piece as the landscape will have completely disappeared 
by that time. It is also a moot point how many Bengalis will think it worth 
while to read Bengali authors or how many of them will have the ability 
toreadand write Bengali. The upper layers of Bengali society have already 
imbibed nota culture but a cold collation of cultures and the lower middle 
class is imitating them. Knowledge of English is regarded as a key to 
employment, prosperity and power. A man who knows only Bengali is 
regarded as a rustic by the so-called English-educated elite. Moreover, 
there is the motivated TV culture which is de-Indianizing our Santana 
culture and is seeking to efface the identity of all regional cultures. The 
result is not an integral culture, but anarchy. 

In West Bengal this anarchy is having a disintegrating effect on the 
entire society. The value system which held together the Hindus in East 
Bengal has more or less disappeared under the joint assault of poverty and 
Marxism. But their Marxist mentors could not instil into them the new 
Marxist value system. This is generally true of the lower middle class 
refugees of the squatters’ colonies, particularly of the second generation 
of refugees who were born and brought up in these colonies amidst 
abysmal poverty. The Communists and the Marxist Left put in their 
mouths slogans, drafted them into mammoth processions and 
demonstrations, and intoxicated them witha new ideal which to the leaders 
was no more than a convenient tool for reaching the Writers’ Buildings. 
But the semi-literate young refugees were gripped by the new idea of a 
Classless, egalitarian society and were ready to pull down the ramshackle 
structure of West Bengal society by a violent upheaval. But the cynical 
Leftist leaders were taken aback by their ardent millennarianism and 
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insistent demand for the translation of the shabby reality of the squatters’ 
colony into the promised millennium. I met many of these young men. 
Some of them were my students. Two significant facts emerged from my 
interviews with them. Most of them complained of being let down by the 
CPI(M), of a breach of trust as the CPI(M) had abjured the path of 
insurgency and taken to the path of constitutional agitation. They were 
impatient young men who wanted to transmute their intolerable existence 
in refugee colonies by a qualitative leap. Secondly, the annihilation 
campaign was not merely a way of emphasizing the fact that violence was 
part of a scheme of a revolutionary upheaval but also a means to 
advertising their revolutionary intent. Linterviewed a student of mine who 
was an active Naxalite and asked him what revolutionary purpose was 
served by annihilation of individuals. That amounted to terrorism and the 
Naxalites did not believe in terrerism. He replied briefly that Bengalis must 
learn to kill. Annihilation of class enemies was a necessity. I asked him if 
he ever repented after an adventure of bloodshed. He replied in the 
negative. Another young Naxalite admitted that he had killed as many as 
twenty-five persons and that he had no regrets for liquidating class 
enemies. I met the mother of a dreaded Naxalite sometime after his death 
inanencounter with the police at Naihati railway station in broad daylight. 
His mother broke down when I asked her about her son. She told me that 
she knew very little about the activities of her son who was wanted both 
by the CPI(M) activists and by the police. One night when he came home 
and dined with her, he was moved by an uncharacteristic compassion for 
her and replied to whatever questions she asked him. It was past midnight 
when he began to talk to her in a soothing voice. It was more in the nature 
of a soliloquy. Whatever he was doing—killing policemen or CPI(M) 
activists—was not for any personal gain. All that he and his associates 
were doing were for the establishment of anew order where there will be 
plenty for all and happiness for everybody. Thus he talked continuously 
through the night. Не hardly listened to what she said. Itseemed thathe was 
in need of an unburdening. He had no idea how he was going to bring the 
millennium on earth. But he had a confused idea that he and others who 
were with him and even those Naxalites who were against him were 
secking to translate thatidea. He was willing to kill as well as to die if only 
he could assure happiness for the suffering people around him. This young 
Naxalite died at a time when CPI(M) activists, who dreamed the same 
dream ofa socialist land, and Naxalites, both based on squatters’ colonies, 
found themselves cutting each others’ throats, Another section of the 
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young men of the colonies who took partin the fray was untouched by any 
idealism. They wanted employment and money to feed themselves and 
their families. The Congress used their muscle power in its fight against the 
CPI(M). It was a decimating warfare conducted among the young men of 
the refugee colonies. They engaged in gang warfare with bombs, pipeguns 
and other weapons every now and then. Thus the idealism of the early 
sixties and the early seventies degenerated into bitter gang warfare with the 
backing of the political parties which had shed their ideology and idealism 
in the pursuit of power for its own sake. A new term—Mastan—came into 
use to describe the leaders of these murderous gangs. They became 
professional killers and usually sided with the party in power for that 
ensured police protection. Under the protective cover of a political party 
these gangsters earned huge sums of money by all forms of anti-social 
activities which included breaking railway wagons and removing the 
goods within, bank robberies, etc. Wagon-breaking became the most 
profitable and most common form of anti-social activities these 
professional killers engaged in. I interviewed some of these specialists in 
wagon-breaking. The most successful among them confided to me that his 
net monthly income amounted to Rs. 22,000 after deducting the cuts for the 
rickshaw-pullers at one end of the chain and respectable businessmen and 
party bossesat the other, with anumber of intermediate links including his 
own followers, truck-drivers and even the guardians of law and order who, 
according to him, received fixed monthly squeezes although they retained 
their liberty to nab or even kill occasionally a few wagon-breakers 
flagrante delicte in order to prove their raison d'être. Wagon-breaking is 
now almost a recognized profession in West Bengal. Often bitter gang 
warfare breaks out between different groups of wagon-breakers. The 
intense inner turmoil within the vast reservoir of depressed humanity, 
called the squatters’ colonies, has thrown up this fierce breed of humanity 
who has known extreme poverty and suffered from lack of education and 
the elementary amenities of civlized existence. The rage of these young 
men against the forces of settled society turned into unchannelled 
aggressive drives and gave them a sense of invulnerability. When turned 
inward, this rage developed in them a compensatory megalomania. The 
State failed to direct these aggressive drives into constructive channelsand 
mould these human resources into productive members of society. The 
Left for a time kept before them the vision of a millennium and channelled 
their aggressiveness for everthrowing the Congress Government. The 
Congress (I) wanted to use their paranoiac hostility for liquidating the 
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CPI(M), while Naxalism mobilized and politicized their aggressiveness 
for a total war against the existing order. Over and above these there was 
interpersonal aggression at the individual level. The result of these 
aggressive drives in their totality effected a transformation of social and 
political life of the areas dotted with squatters’ colonies, and these areas 
radiated aggressiveness to relatively deprived localities of West Bengal. 

In the case of young women of the squatters’ colonies, burdened with 
afamily of sick or old parents and young brothers and sisters, paranoia and 
aggressive drives found expression їп а different direction. These young 
women of the colonies travel to Calcutta during office hours. Usually 
people take them for college students or working girls. Actually they walk 
the streets of Calcutta and eam between Rs. 600 and Rs. 3000 a month. I 
have interviewed fifty of them. Only two of them belonged to the lower 
middle class families of West Bengal. The rest belongs to the refugee 
colonies. The number of these street-walkers from the colonies may not be 
less than a thousand. The overwhelming number of them come from the 
squatters’ colonies. The earnings of about ninety per cent of these girls in 
the 18-25 age group do not exceed Rs. 1000, the lower limit being Rs. 600. 
Only one among them, belonging to a refugee colony very near Calcutta 
claimed that she earned between Rs. 2000 and Rs. 3000. She keeps hersc:! 
haughtily aloof from the run-of-the-mill girls whose eamings do not 
exceed three figures. 

Most of them have read up to the primary or the middle school level. 
But no one among them crossed the School Final stage. Гаѕкей allof them 
if they would go back to their normal life if I procured for thema job which 
would fetch for them the amount they earned by street-walking. They 
replied that I would never find for them anything which would fetch even 
Rs. 500. Even in the unlikely event of my finding anything with a 
remuneration equivalent to their own, they would prefer to stick to their 
present profession. Ireminded them that they would not be abletocontinue 
in this profession for more than ten years and that they would have very 
little savings from their present income. What would they do then ? Nearly 
all of them replied that they did not care. Only the girl, with an income of 
more than two thousand rupees, told me, ‘I will build a house for myself 
and my son. I will save enough money so that by the time I am forced into 
retirement, I will have atidy sum tucked away in a bank.’ I persisted, “What 
will your son think of you when he comes to know how you have earned 
the money you are living on ?’ She replied, “I will tell him myself how I 
hada raw deal from his father and how was forced into a profession which 
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was not of my own choosing.’ The girl appeared entirely uninhibited by 
any social and moral taboos, On the contrary, she appeared rather proud of 
being different from those who have a three-figure income. She pointed to 
the table in the first-floor restaurant of the Sealdah station where we were 
sitting and told me proudly, I never walk the platforms of the Scaldah 
station, АЙ my cilents come to me," 1 asked, "Where do they take you 
when the bargaining is over ?' She replied, "Why, there are so many hotcls 
very near the station which rent rooms by the hour,’ Other girls in the 
lower-income brackets told me the same story. They also go to the nearby 
hotels. They told me the names of the hotels which I identificd 
subsequently. They did not require the services of pimps. Police 
permissiveness was enough. | asked, ' How do your clients find you out?" 
‘Tho girl laughed, “You are a funny old man. How can you have forgotten 
that there is a language of the eyes ?' I wanted to know if they were not 
cheated occasionally by their cleints. She replied, ‘Yes, they do cheat us. 
Once ina while when Lam asleep, the fellow walks out of the hotel. I have 
10 foot the hotel bills." 

At Lalbzar the Officer-in-Charge was kind enough to allow me to talk 
wa piri who had been brought there after a police raid in the Park Strect 
arca. The giri told me her name. She lives at a Behala colony. She ha» 
achool-goiag son, Her husband is an alcoholic who lives on her incom: 
He knows how she cams the money by which she maintains her family 
and pays for her son's schooling. The OC told me that she would be 
produced before a magistrate the next day and that she would have to 
pay а fine, The OC, unlike the usual policemen, was a fatherly figure. 
He advised her to give up her ways and try to tum an honest penny. 
She kept mum. It was evident hat she would continue io walk the 
srat. 

My interviews with these girl reveal their aggressivoncss and thcir 
sense of invulnerability, In my sample of the fifty girls 1 had interviewed, 
there was not even one who showed any sign of repentance, or awareness 
of living in a degraded state beyond the pale of genteel socicty. They were 
working for a living just like any other working girl. Although most of 
them told me that their parents had no idea what kind of job they were doing 
in Cakcutza, | have a fooling that their parents were aware of the nature of 
Waca job. The sampol their profession was writ large all over their bodics. 
The vuige cahibulon of the contour map of their bodies, their 
‚ сотты юв full of obscenities, their movements, their brutish acceptance 
of life in the present and their carelcsincss of the future and a complete 
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matter-of-factness regarding their calling showed that they were moved by 
their aggressive drives and by their sense of invulnerability. These 
creatures have only retained marginal human sensations and they ‘live in 
contempt of heaven and hell. 

What is most disturbing is that their way of life is finding acceptance 
among young men and women of the conformist, traditional society of 
West Bengal. The abysmal poverty of the refugees is pulling down the 
entire existing social order ; the dividing line between the refugees and the 
non-refugees is gradually getting obliterated ; they are becoming equal 
in poverty ; the mushrooming of colonies, Bangladeshi and non-Bengali, 
continues ; and the West Bengal countryside is tuming into a vast slum 
where a teeming population will continue to grow and live in indescribable 
misery. 
Yet there is no evidence of any serious intention on the part of the 
Government to tackle this problem. West Bengal has long lost the race for 
greatness in independent India. She is out her class in the contest of 
heavyweight States for self-aggrandizement. She has lost the contest 
almost without a fight, The question now is one of sheer survival and it is 
unlikely that she will survive, There is a tragic sense of doom and no party 
in West Bengal has the courage to face this situation, There must be some 
people in West Bengal who would rediscover the ‘lost revolution’, 
abandoned midway by the CPI for the tailism of the Congress, Otherwise, 
West Bengal will be a dead land. But the Government and leaders of the 
political parties in West Bengal continue to play their old little games in 
and outside the Assembly and the Parliament while West Bengal is reeling 
under the impact of unrestrained population growth and consequent 
poverty, Only the refugees supposedly settled in Dandakaranya are 
unwelcome, The Government which used the refugees as a footstool to 
mount the guddee did not have the patience to persuade them to return but 
sprayed them with bullets, crammed them in railway wagons like cattle 
and sent them back to Dandakaranya. One is naturally reminded of what 
Dr, Roy did when the Bettiah deserters arrived at Howrah, | shall discuss 
in detail the Dandakaranya dispensation in the second volume of this 
study. For the present | shall restrict myself to the comment that the brutal 
treatment meted out to the Marichjhanpi settlers, the economic blockade 
of the island of Marichjhanpi and the killing of the poor beggars were 
unnecessary. The Government could have persuaded them to return if it 
had succeeded in demonstrating to them that it was putting pressure on the 
Central Government for a time-bound irrigation programme for their arid 
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lands. The Marxist Government should not have forgotten that not long 
ago in 1958-59 they had organized massive satyagrahas of the camp 
refugees on the grounds that there was plenty of land to settle the camp 
refugees in West Bengal. Dr. Roy did not agree and forced them to go to 
Dandakaranya and the Left made political capital out of this forcible 
despatch of the camp refugees to Dandakaranya. 

The same Leftist leaders were in powerin 1978. They didnot persuade 
the refugees to go back to Dandakaranya but sternly ordered them to go 
back to the Dandakaranya desert. When they failed to respond to the 
peremptory order of the Government, they were subjected to economic 
blockade and fired upon. In 1961 when Dr. Roy ordered the despatch of the 
camp refugees to Dandakaranya and when 10,000 of them refused to move 
he did not use force to transport them there although he suspended the 
payment of cash and dry doles and withdrew the amenities enjoyed by the 
camp refugees. He did not also force them out of the camps. The refugees 
continued to live at the ex-camp sites and to fend for themselves without 
any government help and finally got themselves integrated into the 
economy of the region, But the Marxist Government had no compunction 
in driving out precisely those refugees who, according to their own 
Statistical evaluation of the amount of surplus land available in West 
Bengal, could have been absorbed in West Bengal. Perhaps as practising 
pupils of Machiavelli, the Marxists were convinced that West Bengal had 
the absorption potential of the camp refugees in 1958-59 because that was 
the necessity of the hour ; in 1978 they were convinced that West Bengal 
could not contain the Marichjhanpi settlers—Jyoti Basu, the Chief 
Minister, precisely said that—because that was the necessity of the hour. 
Even if itis admitted that the refugees should not have left Dandakaranya 
in 50 sudden a manner after selling out everything they had, the Left Front 
Government should have shown some consideration for those whose total 
participation in the Left's Struggle against the Establishment and whose 
kith and kin in West Bengal voting concertedly for the Left Front enabled 
it to hit the Writers" Buildings. For the Left Front the Dandakaranya 
refugees did not exist ; they did not have the vote. 

ү The overwhelming number of those who were dispersed to all parts of 
India was Namasudra peasants. They were in love with the soft soil of 
Bengal, the rivers, the channels and creeks and the rains. They were not 
allowed to stay in West Bengal. They were sent to the unirrigated lands of 
Dandakaranya, Rajasthan and irreclaimable lands of Bihar and Orissa. But 
wherever they found irrigated lands they showed that they could reclaim 
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land hitherto considered irreclaimable and exploitto the full the productive 
potential of the lands at their disposal. One particular feature of this 
mindless dispersion ofa peasant population to all parts of India, which pass 
unnoticed today, may have far-reaching consequences in future. This 
dispersion has opened up for the Namasudra peasants vital lines of 
communication which originate in certain districts of Bangladesh like 
Jessore, Khulna, Faridpur, Barisal, etc. and pass through the districts of 
North 24-parganas, Nadia, Burdwan, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Delhi and Rajasthan. Another route passes through Burdwan to 
Bihar, while the route that passes through Orissa to Madhya Pradesh 
bifurcates at a point in Orissa and takes a turn towards Andhra. There is 
another route across the seas to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. In all 
these states there are Namasudra peasant settlements. Some of these 
settlements have developed into thriving peasant villages, e.g. the 
settlements in the Islands, in Uttar Pradesh and at Paralkote in 
Dandakaranya. Others have not. But it may give anew mobility, and new 
Opportunities to a peasant population, accustomed to live in a closed 
village society. It is a fascinating prospect. A Namasudra peasant of 
Bangladesh can easily cross and recross the international border without 
passport and visa and come to his relations in the district of Nadia in West 
Bengal. From Nadia he can pass through Midnapore to Malkangiri in 
Koraput district in Orissa. From Malkangiri he can proceed through Bastar 
district in Madhya Pradesh to Bareilly and Nainital districts in Uttar 
Pradesh. Then һе сап pass to Delhi and Rajasthan. Everywhere he will find 
his Namasudra brethren. That is exactly what Pulin Mandal of the 
Namasudra settlement of Basantipur in the Nainital district did. He 
undertook his tour of the refugee settlements all over India by train and by 
bus when he could afford it. But most of the time he travelled on foot to 
verify personally how his kith and kin in the Namasudra settlements all 
over India are passing their days. The bare dark torso of Pulin Mondal— 
he took a vow that he would not weara shirt until every single Namasudra 
peasant was given economic rehabilitation—is a symbol of the dispersed 
Bengali refugee who moves throughout India but returns every now and 
then to the Earth Goddess—Bengal—, and who affirms his love for her 
with a resounding ‘Yes’ : 

And memories that are dreams, the booming Padma and the quiet 
Ganga mingling into one, the blazing silver of the hilsa in the net, yes, the 
peace of hijal trees bending over the dark mirror of quiet little streams the 
Shampan sailing through glorious sunsets into the endlessness of the sea, 
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crimson sometimes like fire and the queer little boats and the muddy alleys 
and flashing red tiles of thatched and mud houses in the sun and the 
Jasmines and chamelis and champas and the symphony of rain-drops on 
tinroofs, yes, they were tall stems of jute plants and of sugarcanes, and 
sturdy trunks of the saltrees, yes, and the perfume, yes and they rolled in 
the mud and the sap rose from her soft, clayey nakedness and their hearts 
going like mad and yes they said yes they will yes. 
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Chapter 6 


1. Premankur Atarthi in his memoires (Mahasthabir Jataka, Volume 1 p. 43) 
has given an interesting account of Hindu-Muslim riots in Calcutta during his 
boyhood days. He writes, *During Hindu-Muslim riots (prior to 1926-27) there 
were no clashes between Bengali Hindus and Muslims. Bengali Hindus remained 
completely neutral when the riots were оп, To the Muslims the term Hindu usually 
meant a non-Bengali Hindu. 

2, Shah Banu, a divorced Muslim woman, was given maintenance under 
Section 125 of the Cr. PC successively by a Judicial Magistrate andthe High Court 
of Madhya Pradesh, The husband appealed from the decision of the High Court to 
the Supreme Court. In a historic judgement on the appeal C.J. Chandrachud, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, dismissed the appeal. The judgement rocked 
the priest-ridden Islamic society for, the application of Section 125 of the Cr. PC 
was regarded as a violation of Muslim Personal Law. The judgement which is 
imbued with a deep human and moral concern for the degradation of women in 
Islam and for the integration of the Islamic segmentof the Indian population within 
the body politic of India, deserves to be quoted in extenso : 

*This appeal does not involve any question of constitutional importance 
but, that is not to say that it does not involve any question of importance. Some 
questions which arise under the ordinary civil andcriminal law are of a far-reaching 
f society which have been traditionally subjected 


significance to large segments 0 
uch segment. “Na stree swatantratamarhati’, 


to unjust treatment. Women are one s 
said Manu, the lawgiver : the woman does not deserve independence. And, it is 
alleged that the ‘fatal pointin Islam is the degradation of woman’ (Selections from 
Kuran by Edward William Lane 1843, Reprint 1982, page XC - Introduction). To 
the prophet is ascribed the statement, hopefully wrongly, that woman was made. 
from a croocked rib, and if you try to bend it straight, it will break : therefore treat 
your wives kindly. 

‘This appeal raises a strai ghtforward issue whichis of common interest not 
only to Muslim women, not only to women generally but, to all those who aspiring 
to create an equal society of men and women, lured themselves into the belief that 
mankind has achieved a remarkable degree of progress. The appellant who is an 
advocate by profession, was married to the respondent in 1932. Three sons and two 
daughters were born of the marriage. In 1975, the appellant drove the respondent 
outofthe matrimonial home. In April 1978, the respondent filed a petition against 
the appellant under Section 125 of the Cr. PC in the court of the leamed Judicial 
Magistrate (First Class), Indore, asking for maintenance at therate of Rs. 500/- per 
month. On November 6, 1978 the appellant divorced the respondent by an 
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irrevocable talag. His defence to therespondent's petition for maintenance was that 
she had ceased to be wife by reason of the divorce granted by him, that he was 
therefore under no obligation to provide maintenance for her, that he had already 
paid maintenance to her at the rate of Rs. 200/- per month for about two years and 
that he had deposited a sum of Rs. 3000/- in the court by way of dower during the 
period of iddat. 

‘In August 1979 the learned Magistrate directed the appellant to pay a 
princely sum of Rs. 25/- per month to the respondentby way of maintenance. It may 
bementioned thattherespondent had alleged that the appellantearns a professional 
income of Rs. 60,000/- per year. In July 1980, in a revisional application filed by 
the respondent the High Court of Madhya Pradesh enhanced the amount of 
maintenance to Rs. 179/- per month. The husband is before us by special leave. 

"Does the Muslim Personal Law impose no obligation upon the husband to 
provide for the maintenance of his divorced wife ? Undoubtedly the Muslim 
husband enjoys the privilege of. being able to discard his wife whenever he choses 
to do so, for reasons good, bad or indifferent. Indeed for no reason at all. But, is the 
only price of that privilege the dole of a pittance during the period of the iddat ? 
And, is the law so ruthless in its inequality that, no matter how much the husband 
pays for the maintenance of divorced wife during the period of the iddat, the теге 
fact that he has paid something, no matter how little, absolves him forever from the 
duty of paying adequately so as to enable her to keep body and soul together ? Then 
again, is there any provision in the Muslim Personal Law under which a sum is 
payable to the wife ‘on divorce’ ? These are some of the important, though 
agonising, questions which arise for decision,’ 

The Chief Justice could not accept the arguments of the appellant that there 
is conflict between the provisions of Section 125 and those of the Muslim Personal 
Law on the question of the Muslim husband's obligation to provide maintenance 
for a divorced wife who is unable to maintain herself. The judgement proceeds to 
explain this point : 

"The Section (125) deals with cases in which, a person who is possessed of 
sufficient means neglects orrefuses to maintain his wife who is unable to maintain 
herself, Since the Muslim Personal Law, which limits the husband’s liability to 
provide for the maintenance of his divorced wife to the period of iddat, does not 
contemplate or countenance the situation envisaged by Section 125, it would be 
wrong to hold that the Muslim husband, according to his personal law, is not under 

an obligation to provide maintenance, beyond the period of iddat, to his divorced 
wife who is unable to maintain herself. The argument of the appellant that, 
scoring to the Muslim Personal Law, his liability to provide for the maintenance 
of his divorced wife is limited to the period of iddat, despite the fact that she is 
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unable to maintain herself, has therefore to be rejected. The true position is that, if 
the divorced wife is able to maintain herself, the husband’s liability to provide 
maintenance for her ceases with the expiration of the period of iddat. If she is unable 
tomaintain herself, she is entitled to take recourse to Section 125 of the Code. The 
outcome of this discussion is that there is no conflict between the provisions of 
Section 125 and those of the Muslim Personal law on the question of the Muslim 
husband's obligation to provide maintenance for a divorced wife who is unable to 
maintain herself. It is a matter of regret that article 44 of our Constitution has 
remained a dead letter. It provides that ‘the State shall endeavour to secure for the 
citizens a uniform civil code throughout the territory of India’. There is no evidence 
of any official activity for framing a uniform civil code for the country. A belief 
seems to have gained ground that it is for the Muslim community to take a lead in 
the matter of reforms of their personal law. A common civil code will help the cause 
of national integration by removing disparate loyalties to laws which have 
conflicting ideologies. No community is likely to bell the cat by making gratuitous 
concessions on this issue. It is the State which is charged with the duty of securing 
auniform civil code for the citizens of the country and, unquestionably, it has the 
legislative competence to do so. A counsel in this case whispered, somewhat 
audibly, that legislative competence is one thing, the political will to use that 
competence is quite another. We understand the difficulties involved in bringing 
persons of different faiths and persuasions on a common platform. But a beginning 
has to be made if the Constitution is to have any meaning. Inevitably, the role of 
the reformer has to be assumed by the courts because it is beyond the endurance 
of sensitive minds to allow injustice to be suffered when it is so palpable. But 
piecemeal attempts of courts to bridge the gap between personal laws cannot take 
the place of a common civil code. Justice to all is a far more satisfactory way of 
dispensing justice than justice from case to case.’ 
The judgement created such a furore among the Muslim segment of the 

Indian society that Rajiv Gandhi, moved by the same consideration as his 
grandfather, the votes of the Islamic collectivity, piloted through Parliament The 
Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act, (1986) and put the question 
of the maintenance of divorced Muslim women beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Indian Penal Code and granted immunity for Muslim Personal Law from 
Parliament's legislative jurisdiction. 

3. Toynbee, Arnold, J. The World and The West, pp. 18-34 passim. 

4. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 12 April 1951. 

5. Ibid., 12 April 1951 Unlike the West Pakistan Refugees, the East Pakistan 
refugees were not automatically treated as Indian citizens. They had to claim 
registration under Section 5(1) (a) of the Citizenship Act which involved delay and 
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Ibid., 12 April 1951. 

Ibid., 12 April 1951. 

Ibid., 7 April 1951. 

Ibid., 11 April 1951. 

11. Ibid, 11 April 1951. 

12. Ibid. 30 June 1951. 
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Ibid. 
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CPI records. 
6. DKSBSrecords ; Interview with Indu Ganguly. Indu Ganguly, secretary of 
the DKSBS, applied the mass line enunciated by the UCRC in the functioning of 
the DKSBS, a UCRC affiliate. A masterful and outspoken man, Indu Ganguly 
lived in abject poverty and devoted almost his entire time for extending the CPI as 
well as the UCRC network. His style of functioning through consensus and his 
determination not to allow CPI Left-sectarianism to take over the DKSBS were not 
liked by lesser operators of the CPI. They viewed with alarm the growth of his 
influence in the DKSBS and conspired to bring upon him an order of suspension 
from the Party. It was easy to bring upon him a ban for, the leaders of the CPI were 
apprehensive of the growing power and popularity of the UCRC among the party 
cadres. He was finally expelled from the Party in 1954 when the Party nominated 
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of the DKSBS, supported by Indu Ganguly and others of the DKSBS. 
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2. Interview with an ex-inmate of Cooper's camp, new a school teacher, who 
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3. ChandSadagar, the hero of Manasa Mangal, refused to worship the Snake- 
Goddess, Manasa. But Manasa wanted his worship for, until Chand Sadagar 
worshipped her, Manasa would not be accepted as a Goddess and her worship 
would not become general on earth. Manasa cajoled and coerced but Chand would 
net yield. Finally, Manasa told Chand that, unless he worshipped her, his favourite 
son Lakkhindar would die of snake-bite on the very night of her marriage in his 
bridal chamber. Chand accepted the challenge and built a bridal chamber of iron, 
which hesupposed, did nothave even the slighest chink to let in airor light, let alone 
a snake. But the workman who built the bridal chamber betrayed him because 
Manasa threatened him with death if he failed to keep a small hole to let a snake 
pass into the bridal chamber. So in spite of all the precautions that Chand took 
Lakkhindar died of snake-bite inside the bridal chamber of iron Chand constructed 
to ensure his safety. 
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27. ЕС, (1959-60) Ninty-Sixth Report, (Second Lok Sabha) p. 15 
28. W.G. report Appendix. p. V. 


29. Ibid. ibid. p. VI 
30. А Master Plan for Economic Rehabilitation of Displaced persons in West 
Bengal, p. 3 


31. ККС, interim report, p. 2. 
32. ЕЕС, report quoted in COM report, p. 4. 


33. Ibid, p. 4 

34. Ibid., p. 7. 

35. Ibid, p.9 

36. Ibid., p. 11. 

37. Ibid., p. 14. or COM report p. 14. 

38. Ibid., p. 15 

39. ЕС, 1959-60, Ninety-sixth report (Second Lok Sabha), p. 20. 
40. Ibid., p. 13. 


41. COR - Rehabilitation Loans tò Displaced Persons from erstwhile East 
Pakistan in West Bengal, p. 3. 

This book was printing when the 70th report of the Estimates Committee 
was presented to the Eighth Lok Sabha. The report was unavailable in the Calcutta 
book market and even the Central Government bookstore in Calcutta had no idea 
when the report would be available. I have therefore relied upon the excellent 
article of Sunanda К. Datta-Ray, published on 6 August 1989 in The Statesman. 
AsI cannot improve upon his expose" of the government account of compensation 
granted to the East Bengal refugees, I excerpt below his article entitled ‘Deceit in 
the East’: 

Statistical evidence of discrimination (against the East Bengal refugees) 
has been provided in these columns too many times to need reiteration. But Mr. 
Law and his colleagues were still told that while Rs. 745.56 crores have been spent 
on East Bengal refugees, the figure for West Punjab was only Rs. 406.78 crores. 
They should have rejected such disinformation. For the former figure not only 
includes heavy establishment costs and overheads but also ‘huge amounts’ (the 
Committee’s phrase) of money given to other States where Bengalis were 
dispatched but whose governments directed the sums to other uses while the Centre 
tumed a blind eye. The report mentions Rs. 198.70 crores, but it was earlier 
revealed that Assam Orissa, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh had received Rs. 43.78 
crores for refugee unkeep by the end of 1966 alone. 

Nor does the Punjab figure include the fortune spent on Chandigarh. It 
similarly excludes the costs of 19 refugee townships ‘equipped with schools, 
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hospitals, shopping centres and industrial sites’, 30 colonies with ‘all the modern 
amenities’, and lavishexpenditure in Delhi where 14,000 Muslim houses were also 
redistributed. 

In fact, property provides the sharpest contrast. The Centre admitted in 
1961 that ‘about three lakh houses and shops and 60 lakh acres of agricultural land 
abandoned by the Muslim migrants were given to Punjabi refugees who also took 
over 650,000 abandoned village houses. The simultaneous plea that ‘there is 
virtually no evacuee property in the eastern zone in India which can form part of 
a compensation pool from which compensation could be paid to the Bengali 
migrants’ provoked Mr. Mukherjee to ask : ‘Where according to the Government, 
does the western zone end and where does the eastern zone begin? These imaginary 
zones were created to deprive the Bengali refugees of any share in the evacuee 
properties. 

The Charge is not incorrect. All such property—except in West Bengal, 
Assam and Tripura—was reserved for the exclusive benefitof migrants from West 
Punjab. 

The present report notes the mockery of the Nehru-Liaquat Ali pact which 
denied compensation to Bengali refugees on the specious grounds that they 
retained ‘proprietory rights’ over properties from which they had been driven out. 
It also records the cash compensation of Rs. 61.42 crores (against Rs. 191.2 crores 
inthe West) that was grudgingly given only when Sheikh Mujib's decision to retain 
the Pakistani Enemy Properties Act finally tore away the fig leaf of The Nehru- 
Liaquat Ali pact. 

It was estimated then that Hindus had left behind property worth Rs. 109 
crores in East Bengal, and that the authorities had acquired Pakistani property 
amounting to Rs. 29.4 crores. Since the second figure is roughly a quarter of the 
first, East Bengal refugees were given only 20 to 25 per cent of what they had lost. 
Even this was ex-gratia payment, not compensation. To make its meaning even 
more explicit, the Centre invented another piece of fiction : the money would be 
‘adjusted’ when Pakistan/Bangladesh settled its claim under the Tashkent 
Declaration, a prospect that the report dismisses as ‘quite remote’. 

Refugees who had no property in West Punjab still acquired property in 
India. The 1960 Estimates Committee also noted that apart from acknowledged 
official generosity, a large number of false and inflated applications were readily 
sanctioned. 

Mr Law and his colleagues gloss over many of these contrasts. But they do 
net mince words about certain institutional anomalies. They are ‘astonished’, for 
instance, at the Centre's failure to ensure that rehabilitation grants given to other 
States is, in fact, used for refugees. They have nothing to say of the virtual abortion 
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of the Dandakaranya project but are more emphatic about the grievances of the 
Namasudras and Paundra Khetriya communities. They predominate among the 
Dandakaranya settlers but are denied Scheduled caste privilges in Madhya Pradesh 
and in the case of the latter group, in Orissa too. 

What seems worse is that ‘in stark contrast with the position of displaced 
persons from West Pakistan’, Bengali refugees are not automatically treated as 
Indian citizens : they have to claim registration under Section 5(1) (a) of the 
Citizenship Act which means delay, expense (both legal and illegal) and 
harassment. Finally, the committee pointed out to the Home Secretary that while 
six special laws had been enacted to enable swift and efficient handling of the West 
Punjab problem, the East Bengal migrant is still at the mercy of adhoc decisions 
and executive instructions. 

In 1967 West Bengal’s United Front drew up a Rs 250-crore rehabilitation 
scheme. The Congress produced a Rs 150-crore master plan five years later, The 
Left Fronts original Rs 500-crore blue print was later upgraded to cost Rs 750- 
crores. New Delhi gave short shrift to all these proposals. 

But there is every reason why the State should return to the theme, now 
armed with the Estimate Committee's demand for ‘an expert, comprehensive and 
integrated review' and for *measures to expeditiously clear the actual arrears of 
rehabilitation’. 
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Chronological Statement of Exodus from Erstwhile East 
Pakistan to India 


Year Persons 
1946 58,602 
1947 4,63,474 
1948 4,90,555 
1949 326211 
1950 11,72,928 
1951 47431 
1952 531,440 
1953 76,123 
1954 121,364 
1955 2,40,424 
1956 5,81,000 
1957 6,000 
1958 4,898 
1959 6,348 
1960 9,712 
1961 10,847 
1962 13,894 
1963 16,295 
1964 6,93,142 
1965 1,07,906 
1908 7,665 
1967 24,527 
19% 11,614 
1969 9,763 
1970 2,51,160 

Total 52,83,324 
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West Bengal Act xvi of 1951 


The rehabilitation of 
Displaced persons and 
Eviction of Persons in 


Unauhorised Occupation of 
land Act. 1951. 

( As modified upto the Ist 
April, 1962) ( 9th June, 1951) 


As Act to provide for the 
rehabilitation of displaced persons and 
eviction of persons in unauthorised 
occupation of land and for certain other 
matters connected therewith. 

Whereas itis expedient to provide 
for the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons and eviction of persons in 
unauthorised occupation of land and for 
certain other matters connected 
therewith; 

It is necessary to enact as follows: 
1, (1) This Act may be called the 
Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons 
and Eviction of Persons in 
Unauthorised Occupation of Land Act, 
1951. 

(2) It extends to the wholg of 
West Bengal. 

(3) It shall come into force on 
such date as the State Government may, 
by notification in the Official Gazette, 
appoint and shall remain in force (upto 
the 31st day of March, 1964). 

2. Inthis Act, unless there is anything 
repugnant in the subject or context,- 

(1) "displaced person” means 
any person who in the opinion of 


Competent Authority- 
(a) was ordinarily resident in 


East Bengal but on acceunt of 
communal disturbances eccuring after 
the Ist day of October, 1964,left East 
Bengal and arrived in West Bengal en 
or before the 31st day of December, 
1950; and 

(b) hasnolandin West Bengal of 
which he is the owner; and 

(c) has affirmed in an affidavit 

filed in the office of the Competent 
Authority that he does not intend to 
return to East Bengal; 
Explanation:- In this clause "East 
Bengal" means the territories now 
comprised in the Province of East 
Bengal forming partof the Deminien of 
Pakistan. 

(2) "Competent Auithority" 
means a judicial officer not below the 
rank of a District Judge appointed by 
the State Government. in consulatien 
with the High Court by notification in 
the Official Gazette, to perform the 
functions of a Competent Authority 
under this Act for such area as may be 
specified in the notification; 

(3) "land" means immevable 
property; 

(4) "owner" in relation to any 

land means a person (other than tenant- 
at-will or a monthly tenant) who is 
entitled to use or occupation of such 
land or to receive rent in respect of or 
derive other pecuniary benefits from 
such land and includes Government 
and any local authority; 
Explantion.- A person in unauthorised 
occupation of any land shall not be 
deemed to be an owner in relation to 
such land; 

(5) "prescribed" means prescribed 
by rules made under this Act ; 
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(6) "unauthorised"occupation" 

used in relation to any land means the 
use or occupation of any land or part 
thereof without being authorised in 
writing by the owner. 
3. (1) Anowner of any land may (at 
any time before the expiry of the 31st 
day of March, send an application in the 
prescribed manner to the Competent 
Authority for the eviction of persons in 
unauthorised occupation of the land. 

Provided that no such application 
shall be entertained by the Competent 
Authority if the unauthorised 
occupation commenced before the 1st 
day of October, 1946. 

(2) On receipt of such 
application the Competent Authority 
shall make such enquiry as it thinks fit, 
and shall, by notice served in the 
prescribed manner orievery person who 
appears to it upon such enquiry to be in 
uanauthorised occupation of the land, 
Tequire him to show cause within thirty 
days of the service of the notice why he 
should not vacate the land and pay to the 
ewner compensation for unauthorised 
eccupation. 

(3) The Competent Authority 
may, ifno cause is shown or if. anycause 
ог causes is or are shown, then after 
considering such cause or causes, by 
order direct every person in respect of 


“whom it is satisfied that he is in 
“unauthorised occupation of the land to 
‘vacate the land within such time, not 
' being less than thirty days from the date 


of the order as it may fix and to pay to the 
owner such compensationon accountof 
the unauthorised Occupation as it may 
deem fit to assess Keeping in view the 
letting value of the land as well as the 


actual pecuniary loss, if any, sustained 
by the owner: 

Provided that if in the case of an 
application which the Competent 
Authority can entertain it is of opinion 
after enquiry made under sub-section 
(2) that the case should be tried by a 
Civil Court, it shall not proceed further 
with the application and shall refer the 
parties to a civil court. 

(4) If any person against whom 
an order under sub-section (3) has been 
made directing him to vacate the land, 
refuses or fails to vacate the land within 
the time fixed by the Competent 
Authority the order may be excuted in 
the manner prescribed. 

(5) The Competent Authority 
may, on an application supported by an 
affidavit made by any displaced person 
for refund of money obtained from such 
Person by any person without lawful 
authority for allotment of land for 
unauthorised occupation, order refund 
of such sum as it may think just, 

Provided that no order shall be 
made without giving the person against 
whem such claim is made an 
Opportunity of being heard and in case 
the allegations are found false and 
frivolous may take such steps against 
such person as may deem fit and proper. 
4. (1) Notwithstanding anything 
contained in section 3, no order under 
sub-section (3) of that section shall be 
executed if the person in respect of 
whom the order has been made is a 
displaced person who on the 31st day of 
December, 1950, was in unauthorised 
occupation of (the land referred to in 
that sub-section), until the State 
Government provides for him in the 
prescribed manner- 
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(a) other land (which in the 
opinion of the State Government is 
situated) in an area from where the 
displaced person would be able to carry 
on conveniently such occupation as he 
may have been engagaged in for 
earning his livelihood at the time when 
the Competent Authority makes the 
order, (or at the option of the displaced 
person a land purchase loan on 
preseribed terms and conditions and of 
amount suitable for him in the opinion 
of the State Govt.) 

(b) and also 

(i) ahouseon such other land, or 

(ii) a house-building loan on 
prescribed terms and conditions and of 
amount, (suitable for him in the opinion 
of the State Government) if 
immediately before the Competent 
Authority makes the order he had a 
house on the land, and pending the 
providing of (such other land or land 
purchase loan and house of house- 
building loan) (if any), the displaced 
person shall be permitted to use and 
occupy the land and house (if any) of 
which he was in unauthorised 
occupation on payment of such 
consideration periodically or otherwise 
to the owner as the Competent 
Authority may by order deem fit to 
assess. 

(2) The State Government, on 
the application of the owner of any land 
orofits own motion, may, if it thinks fit 
so to do, acquire any land or any part 
thereof for a public purpose. Such 
acquisition shall be made under the 
provisions of (the West Bengal Land 
Development and Planning Act, 1948): 

Provided that no land shall be 


acquired in pursuance of this section 
except with the consent of the owner 
thereof if the owner is entirely 
dependent for shelter or livelihood on 
such land. 

Explanatior..- In construing this Act, 
the expression "public purpose" shall 
be deemed to include the rehabilitation 
of displaced persons. 

5. Theownerofanylandif hedesires 
to admit as a tenant or a lessee any 
person who is in unauthorised 
occupation of the land may apply to the 
Competent Authority to fix the 
premium and the rent payable therefor 
and the Competent Authority shall 
thereupon by order fix such premium 
and rent; and upon such premium and 
rent being fixed the person who is in 
unauthorised occupation of the land 
shall be admitted as a tenantor lessee on 
condition that he duly pays the 
premium and the rent so fixed. 

6. (1) Any person aggrieved by ап 
order of the Competent Authority 
under section 3 or under section 4 or 
under section 5 may, within thirty days 
from the date of the order, appeal to a 
Tribunal appointed by the State 
Government consisting of three 
persons including a Chairman who 
shall be a person who is or has been or 
is eligible to be a Judge of a High Court. 

(2) The Tribunal may set aside, 
confirm or modify the order of the 
competent Authority. 

(3) The procedure of such 
appeals (including the procedure for 
the stay of execution of any order of the 
Competent Authority) shall be such as 
may be prescribed. 

7. The use or occupation of any land 
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under section 4 shall not create in the 
person so using or occupying the land 
any interest in the land. 

8. For the purpose of this Act the 
Competent Authority or the Tribunal 
may exercise such powers as may be 
prescribed. 

9. Any sum payable under an order of 
the Competent Authority or of the 
Tribunal as consideration, 
compensation, premium or rent shall be 
recoverable- 

(а) whereitispayabletothe State 
Government- as a sum recoverable 
under a decree of a civil Court, or as a 
public demand, or 

(b) Where it is payable to an 
owner other than the State Government 
asasum recoverable under a decree of a 
civil court: provided that if after attempt 
has been made to recover the sum as a 
decree of a civil court, the Competent 
Authority or the Tribunal, as the case 
may be, is satisfied on sufficient cause 
shown, that such recovery would be 
attended with undue delay or would 
cause hardship to the owner, it may 
order the sum to be recovered as apublic 
demand and there upon the sum shall be 


so recoverable. 

10. An order passed by the Tribunal 
on appeal under section 6, and save as 
provided in section 6, an order made by 
the Competent Authority under section 
3 or section 4 or section 5 shall be final 
and shall notbe called in question in any 
court or tribunal or by any authority. 
11. (1) No suit, prosecution or other 
legal proceeding shall lie against any 
person for anything which is in good 
faith done or intended to be done in 
pursuance of this Act or any rule or 
order made thereunder. 

(2) No suit or other legal 
proceeding shall lie against the State 
Government for anything which is in 
good faith 
12. (1) The State Government may 
make rules for carrying out the 
purposes or this Act. 

(2) Without prejudice- to the. 
generality of the foregoing power, such 
rules may provide for all or any matters 
required to be prescribed. 

(3) Nothing in this Act shall 
apply to any land which is evacuce 
property under section 5 of the West 
Bengal Property Act, 1951. 
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Pattern of Relief Assistance 
in Camps and Homes Given to 
old Migrants in West Bengal : 


(a) Common Facilities 
All inmates of Camps and 
Homes were given the following 
common facilities :- 


(i) Maintenance Doles 
Maintenance doles were given to all 
families up to a maximum of Rs. 60/- 
p.m. per family depending on ite size. 
The incidence of expenditure on doles 
was 13/- p.m. per adult in camps where 
cash doles are paid and it was about Rs. 
15/- p.m. per adult where mixed doles 
(part cash, part ration) were given. In 
some of the Homes and Orphanges the 
scale of food allowance was Rs. 18) per 
capita p.m. Minors (children below 8 
years including new-born infants) were 
also allowed cash doles on the 
prescribed scales. 


ii) Clothing Allowance : An 
allowance for clothing was given in 
camps at Rs. 16/- per head per annum. It 
was given at Rs. 24/- per head per 
annum in Homes and Infirmeries. 


ii) Winter Blankets/ Garments : 
Displaced families in Camps and 
Homes were given blankets 
periodically in accordance with 
specified scales on an average of 2 
blankets per family. Cotton blankets 
were supplied every year while woollen 
blankets were supplied every third year. 
In some cases, inmates of women's 
Homes and children’s institutions were 


also given bedding grants and 
allowance for the purchase of utensils. 


iv) Accommodation 
Accomodation and amenities like 
water supply, sanitation and lighting 
were provided to camp families free of 
charge. 

v) Medical Facilities 
Adequate arrangements had been made 
for medical facilities in these 
institutions for their inmates. There 
were 16 hospitals provided in camps 
with 591 indoor beds and dispensaries 
with regular out-patient departments. 
Mobile medical units and vans had also 
been provided for large size camps. 
Moreover, each camp had its own 
doctor and ancillary medical staff 
including a midwife. 

vi) Educational Facilities 
Primary schools were opened in all 
Camps and Homes. Middle and higher 
class schools had also been opened for 
students in some of the Camps and 
Homes where the number of students 
was suficient to justify the opening of 
such schools, where the number was 
insuffiecient, arrangements for the 
education of the children were made in 
the schools in the neighbourhood. 

b) Additional facilities : 

In addition to the above 
common items, the families in Camps/ 
Homes were also given the following 
additional facilities:- 

i) Marriage grants for the 
marriage of girls or for the re-marriage 
of widows ; 

ii) Grants for cremation and 
Sradh; 
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iii) Miltort expectant and 
nursing mothers and children; 

iv) Food allowances to Camp 
inmates on medical advice. T.B. 
Patients waiting hospitalization were 
granted special diet allowance at the 
rate of Rs, 55/- p.m. 


v) In Homes, where inmates 
were to be maintained on a long term 
basis, arrangements were made for 
their education and training so that 
those who were employable could 
learn to support themselves in course of 
lime. 
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Types and Scales of Rehabilitation Assistance given to old 


Migrants in West Bengal 
Type of Loan 


А. Rural 
(i) Homestead Land 
Purchase Loan 


(ii) House Building 
Loan 
(iii) Small Trade Loan 


(iv) Agricultural 
Land Purchase Loan 
(v) Agricultural Loan 
(a) for agricultural 
implements, 
bullocks, seeds, etc. 
(b) for reclamation 
(c) for maintenance 


(vi) Barujibi Loan 
(for Betel Leaf 
cultivation) 
(a) for cultivation 
(b) for maintenance 


(c) Land purchase loan 


| 


/ 

Scale Remarks 

Rs, 

75 Ceiling raised to К. 200 
with effect from 13.4.1966 
(for Non-agriculturist 
families) 

500 


Upto Rs, 500 (for maintenance 
@ 50/- p.m. for 3 months.) 
Upto Rs. 900 for 3 acres 

or 9 bighas. 


Upto Rs. 500, 


Rs. 50 per acre. 

@ Rs 50 per month for a 
maximum period of 9 months 
(Govt. of India's approval to be 
taken for extending the period 
Upto another year at half rate). 


Upto Rs 600 

(à Rs 50 p.m. for 9 months 
@ Rs 100/- per bigha 

for 1-1/3 bighas where land is 
good. (for higher ceiling 
and for higher areas 

upto 2 bighas 10 

Cottahs where land 

is not very fertile 
Government of India's 
approval to be taken.) 
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(vii) Horticulural Loan 
(a) for production Upto Rs 300. 
(including 
seeds & manure) 
(b) Capital investment Rs 605. 
Irrigation (tube- Rs. 375 
well) 
Fencing Rs. 75 
Agricultural Rs. 85 
Implements 
Reclamation Rs. 70 
Rs 605 
B. Urban 
(i) Homestead Upto Rs 500 Admissible to Camp/ 
Land Purchase (when connec- Home families and 
Loan ting road is squatters who secured 
kutcha) land on their own 


initiative. 
Upto Rs1000* ^ *Ceiling raised on 13- 
whentheconnec- 4-1966 to Rs 1,600 in 
ting road is respect of squatters 
pucca) entitled to alterna- 
tive acommodation by 
virtue of the order 
of the Competent 
Authority under the 
West Bengal Act XVI 
of 1951 and also in 
respect of squatters 
in properties which 
have to be restored to 
Muslim owners under 
the West Bengal Eva- 


cuee Property Act of 
1951 
(ii) House Buil- 
ding Loan 
(a) Non- Upto Rs 1250 Admissible to desti- 
contributery (+ Rs 200 for tute displaced persons. 

construc- 

tion of Sanitary 

Privy.) 
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(b) Contributory Upto Rs Subject to ratable 
5,000 contribution by 
loanees out of their 
own resources. 
(iii) Small Trade Upto Rs 750 
Loan 
(iv) Higher Business Upto Rs This was sanctioned 
Loan 5,000 by Refugee Business- 


men's Rehabilitation 
Board set up by the 


Govt. of West Bengal. 
(v) Higher Businees ^ Above Rs Administred by the 
Loan 5,000 Rehabilitation Finance 
Administration, 
Ministry of Finance, 
Government of India. 
C. Loans to Professional 

Men 

(a) Medical men 

(i) Rural For equipment For maintenance” 

Allopaths Upto Rs 2000 Rs 600 (@ Rs 100 p.m.) 

for 6 months), 
Homoeopaths Upto Rs 500 Do. Do. 
Kaviraj Uupo Rs 600 Do. Do. 
For equipment For maintenance 
(ii) Urban (Caleutta) 
Allopaths Upto Rs 1000 Rs 600 @ Rs 100 p.m.) 
for 6 months). 

Homoeopaths Upto Rs 400 Do. Do. 

Kaviraj Uupo Rs 400 D. Do. 

(iii) Urban (other than Calcutta) 

Allopath Upto Rs 2000 Rs 600 (@ Rs 100 p.m.) 

Homoeopath Upto Rs 800 Do. Do. 

Kaviraj Upto Rs 900 Do. Do. 

(b) Lawyer Upto Rs 600 Rs 1500 for one year. 


D. Loans to State Govmment for Acquisition and and 
Development of land for settling displaced persons 
(to be passed on to Displaced persons). 
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I Acquisition of Land. 


(1) Government Sponsored Colonies 
(a) Rural Area 
(i) Agriculturual Rs 900 The ceiling was 
(3 acres per telaxed from Rs 100 
family) to Rs 400 per bigha 
on the 16th March, 
1965 in respect of 
a part of the 
Residuary Assessment 
Scheme of providing 
additional agricul- 
tural land to 
partially rehabili- 
tated families. 
(ii) Homestead plot The ceiling was 
upto 10 Cottahs Rs. 75 raised from Rs 75 
to Rs 200 on 13.4. 
1966 in the case of 
P.L. Home families 
(non-agriculturists) 
(b) Urban Area 
Homestead plot upto Rs 1200/- The ceiling in the 
5 Cottahs Cost of fresh acqui- 
sition of land was 
raised upto Rs 1500/- 
and Rs 1800/- per 
plot in the case of 
rehabilitable 
families from P.L. 
Homes on 134. 1965 
and 30.5.68 respec- 
tively and the area 
of the plot was 
reduced to 150 sq. 


yards. 
(2) Squatters' Colonies Accepted for Regularisation 


Acquisition of land Rs 1875. 
II. Development of Government Sponsored & Squatters' 
Colonies 
(i) Rural Area Rs 700 The ceiling was 
raised from Rs 450/- 
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(ii) Urban Area Rs 2240 


Financial Assistance to Displaced Students 
(i) Primary School (State) 


(a) Freeship to all displaced 
deserving students. 

(b) Cash grants at Rs 5/- per 
annum to 50% of displaced 
students in the State whose 
parents/guardian's income 
did not exceed Rs 100 per 
month. 


(ii) Secondary Class. 


Class V-VI Monthly tuition fess 
and book grant of 
Rs 20 per head per 
annum. 


Class УП-УШ — Monthly tuition 
fee and book grant 
of Rs 30/- per head 
per annum. 


Class IX-X — Monthly tuition fee 
and book grant of 
Rs 40/- per head per 
annum. 
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to Rs 500/- оп 13.4.19 
and to Rs 700/- on 
273-73. 


The ceiling was 

raised from Rs 1250/- 
to Rs 1600/- on 13.4.61 
and to Rs 2240/- 

on 27.3.73 


In respect of those. 
displaced students 
the income of whose 
parents/guardians 


was Rs 100/- to 
Rs 120/- 


In respect of those 
displaced girl 

students the income 

of whose parents/ 
guardians was Rs 150/- 
to Rs 200/- 
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(iii) College Education 


Stipends of Rs 30 to Rs 50 according to course to those 


dispaced students who had secured not less than 50% 
marks in the previous university examination. 
(iv) Technical and professional Course. 


Rs 30/- to Rs 60/- per month according to the cost of course taken. 


(v) Deaf and Dumb Students 

Rs 30/- per head per month. 

(vi) Blind Students 

Rs 40/- per head per month. 

University and School Final Examination fees for 

Blind students 

Scales of Medical Assistance 

Displaced T.B. Patients and their Families living 

outside Camps 

(i) A monthly allowance of Rs 20/- to a patient 
waiting admission a an indoor patient to 
a hospital. 

(ii) A monthly cash allowance of Rs 5/- toa 
patient undergoing treatment in hospital 

(iii) A monthly allowance of Rs 20/- and free 
medicines for a period of three months 
to a patient on discharge from the 
hospital. 

(iv) Maintenance allowance @ Rs 15/ per month 
per adult and @ Rs 10/- per month per child 
to dependents of a patient who is admitted 
to a hospital/sanatorium for treatment or 
is waiting hospitalisation. 


T.B. Patients in Camps. 
A monthly diet allowance @ Rs 55/- 
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List of Pre-1951 and Post-1950 squatters’ colonies approved for 
regularization by the Government of India. 
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Pre-1951 squatters’ colonies listed in Anil Sinha's Paschim Banglar 
Jabardakhal Udvastu Upanibesh 


JADAVPUR 


Adarshanagar 
Adarsha Palli 
Amader Bastuhara Panchayet 
Aravinda Nagar 
Ashoke Nagar 
Ashutosh 

Ashutosh Palli. 

Azad Gar 

Bidhan (Santoshpur) 
Bidhan Palli (Kamdahari) 
Bagha Jatin 

Bapuji Nagar Society 
Bapuji (Dhakuria) 
Bastuhara Samiti. 
Bijoygar 

Bidhan Palli (Ibrahimpur) 
Bijoy Nagar (Kasba) 
Vikramgar 

Vangasri 
Chittaranjan 

Das Nagar 

Gandhi 

Jadavgar 

Katju Nagar 
Kashudiram Nagar 
Lakshmi Narayan 
Mitrabas. 

Nav Nagar 

Naya Barisal 

Neheru 

Nelly Nagar 

Netaji Nagar 

Nihsha 

Pallisri 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
41. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
31. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 
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Pratapgar 

Poddar Nagar 
Rajendra Nagar 
Ramkrishna Upanibesh 
Ramgar 

Regent 

Sahid Nagar 

Sahid Sunil Nagar 
Samajgar 

Samhati 

Santi Palli (Arkapur) 
Santi Palli (Jadavpur) 
Santigar. 

Santi Nagar 

Sakti Palli Mangal Samiti 
Sarat Bose Jautha 
Shyam 

Sri 

Surya Nagar 

Tilak Nagaar 

Sucheta Nagar 
Vidyasagar 

Vivek Nagar 
Vivekananda Nagar 


BEHALA 


Aravinda Palli 

Batwara Bidhvaasta Upanibesh 
Samargar 

Thakur Pukur Palli Mangal 
Samiti 


BALLY 


Belgachhia Kismot 
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HABRA 


Subhas Palli 
Ashutosh 


HOOGHLY 


Mahesh Udvastu Sibir 
Neheru Nagar. 

Sri Rampur Bastuhara 
Upanibesh 


NOAPARA 


Chunari Para 
Jawahar 

Bapuji Bastuhara 
Sebagram 


NAIHATI 


Bijoy Nagar 
Pratap Nagar 
Keshab 


KHARDAH 


(A) Mahajati Nagar (Main) 
(b) Majati Nagar (Main) 
Dashabandhu Nagar No.1 
Dashabandhu Nagar No.2 
Dashabandhu Nagar No.3 
Das Nagar 

Swasti Nagar 

Sarat Bose 

Town 

Vivekanda No.2 
Ushumpur Udvastu Palli 
Deshabandhu Nagar No.3 
Sahid Мараг * 
Deshbandhu Nagar 
Suryasen Nagar 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 

116 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
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BIJPUR 


Deshbandhu Palli 
Sahid Nagar 

Nav Nagar 
Ramprasad 


TITAGAR 


Subhas Palli 
Suren Bag 
Harakali 

Shil 

Roy Mallik 
Mallik 

Tanwar 
Bahiragata Hindu 
Sheth 

Mahajati Nagar 
Manohar 
Harendra 
Kunja Mallik Bagh 
Shyama Prasad. 
Jalgar 

Michael Madhusudan 
Lakhnau Nagar 
Prafulla Nagar 
Raja Debendra 
Durgabati 

Patel Nagar 
Sarat Chandra 
Kshudirm 
Bapuji 

Daga 
Bhagabati. 
Purva Vanga 
Matilal 

Laha 

Hind 

Amar Palli 
Neheru 
Kamalapur 
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127. Azadgar 

128. Goshta Behari 
129. Bharati 

130. Brahmachari 
131. Harihar Nagar 
132. Bandhab Nagar 
133. Pallisri 


JAGADDAL 


134. Hindusthan 

135. Gandhi Nagar 
136. Kshudiram Nagar 
137. Ram Nagar 


BELGHARIA 


138. Prafulla Nagar 
139. Sahid Jaitindas Nagar 
140. Deshpriya Nagar 


BARANAGAR 


141. Udvastu Bandhab Samiti 
142. Forward 

143. Netaji 

144. Deshpriya Nagar 

145. Pratpaditya 

146. Subhas Palli 

147. Mallik ( B.T.Road ) 
148. Deshpriya Nagar. 


List of Post - 1950 


Squatters' Colonies With C. M. D. 


(Urban), listed in WG report, 
Appendix XVI 


CALCUTTA 
1. Sahid colony, 


2. New Bikramgarh colony, 
Jadavpur, 


eso 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Jogendra colony, 

Sahid colony, Chitpur, 
Deshbandhunagar colony No.2, 
Dum Dum 1 
Shiddeswari colony, Dum Dum 
Cantt. 

Shyamaprsad Palli, Jadavpur, 
Indian National Youth Congress 
(Refugee colony), Hastings, 
Jogindra Nagar colony, 
Bediapara Trinath colony, 
Satinsen Palli, 

Madhusudan Palli, 

New Gosta Behari colony, 
24/A, Barada Kanto Road, 
Dum Dum Cal-28 
Arabindanagar, 

Natunpalli Bastuhara Samity, 
Judge Bagan Janakalyan 
Samity, 

Sastriji colony, 

Shyamnagar Udbastu colony, 
Rabindra palli, 

New Noapara colony, 
Sukantaanagar, 

Bindhan palli Refugee colony, 
Ramkrishnapalli, 

Kalimata Refugee colony, 
Durga colony commitee, 
Sahapur colony committee, 
Joytinagar colony, 


DISTRICT : 24-PARGANAS 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
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Alipur Sub-division 


Kaibalya Nagar Seva Samity 
Sahid Parnananda Nagar 
Prafulla Sen colony 
Khudiram Bose colony 
Vivekananda colony 

S.S. Dhawan colony 

Subhas Park 


35. Haridebpur Jana Kalyan Samity 72. 
36. 


BARRACKPUR SUB-DIVISION 


37. 
38. 
39, 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
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Netajinagar, Palli Panchayat 


63) 


Nehru colony 

Swadhin Pally 

New Mallick colony 

Sarada Pally 

Angels Nagar 

Bejoy Krishna Palli 

Ajoy Nagar 

Tarun Nagar Colony 
Bastuhara Ganamangal Samity 
Nehru colony 

Decca Udbastu Tant Silpa 
Sangathan 

Ramgarh colony (Fire Brigade) 
Bidhan Colony, Patipukur 
Surja Sen colony 

Subhaspall, Belgharia 

Netaji Palli, " 
Ramkrishnapalli, " 

Sathipara Jaganath's colony 
Niranjan Sen palli 
Adarshapalli, Agarpara 
Nabapalli, Palta 

Palta Ambaagan colony 
Motinagar colony 

New colony, Sodepur 

Sarkar Bagan Squatters' colony 
Niranjan Nagar colony 
Banakpur Nagar 

Indira Nagar 

Dharma bira colony 

Bejoy Palli, Kancharapara 
Sukantapalli, Ichhapur 
Degatchia Niranjan Para 
Nabin Palli, Sukchar 

Subhas Nagar, No. 1, Sukchor 
Subhasnagar No.2, Sukchor 


73. 
74. 
ТЕУ 
76. 
77. 
78. 
TEE 


80. 


81. 


82. 
83, 
84. 
85. 


86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


Raja Radhakanta Deb Bahadur, 
Khardah 

Agnisikha colony, Khardah 
Patna colony, Khardah 
Bikramjit colony, Dum Dum 
Niranjan Palli, Kancharapara 
Matripalli, Nandannagar 
Khudiram Palli, Nandannagar 
Ramkrishna Palli, Block-2, 
Nandannagar 

Uttar Patna Udbastu Palli, 
Nimta 

Barrackpur Nagar colony 
Bee-hive colony, Belgharia 
Usumpur Sibir, Agarpara 
Neyajipalli, Palta 

Udbastu Bandhab Samity, 
Belgharia 

Bahiragata Bharatiya Bastuhara 
Samity, Dum Dum 

Biswanath colony, Belgharia 
Lakshmi nagar colony, Dum 
Dum Lichubagan 

Zeel colony, Bediapara, Dum 
Dum 


BARASAT SUB-DIVISION 


90. 


93. 
94. 


95. 
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Joytinagar, Hridaypur 
DISTRICT : NADIA 


Bikrampur Colony, Kalyani 
Chandmari Colony, Kalyani 


DISTRICT : HOWRAH 


Sarojini Naidu Smritypally, 
Kumar Bishnu Prosad Roy 
Udbastu Colony, 

Narasingha colony, Chakpara, 
Block-6 


104. 


105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 
111. 


| 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 


| 121. 
| 122. 
| 123. 
l 124. 


| 125. 


96. 

97. 

98. 

| 99. 
100. 

101. 

102. 


103. 
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Sreepalli colony, No. 4, 
Rishi Arobinda Palli 
Shyamaprosad Palli, Bally. 
Chakpara colony Block-5, 
Bidhan Palli Block -A 
Mahadev colony, Block-9, 
Chakpara 
Tarakeswar colony, Block-3, 
Chakpara 

Shivasakti colony, Block-2, 
Chakpara 

Saktinagar colony, North 
Unsani 

Ramkrishna Sarada Palli, 
Chakpara colony Block No 1, 
Chakpara 

Profulla Chandra Sen colony 
Chakpara Colony Block No-8, 
Chakpara 

Subhas Pally, Bira dinga, 
Howrah-5 

Lalit Mohan Colony 

Subhas Colony, 

Narayan Palli, Santragachi, 
Howrah-4 

Bidhan Palli Block-B 
Padmaja Naidu colony, Bally. 
Harish Hore colony, Liluah 
Arambag Gandhi Profulla Sen 
Colony, Liluah 

Kunjapara Colony, Liluah 
Chakpara Colony, Chakparaa, 
Block-7 

Bastuhara Colony 

Bistu Prosad colony, Bally 
Dulia Kendra Bagan 
Vivekananda Colony, Bally 
Belgatchia Refugee Colony, 49 
K,Road 

Bhadrakali colony, Upper 
Haramathpur Road 
Rabindranagar colony No.3, 
Chinsura 


31 


126. Kalitala colony, Uttar Para 
127. Vivekananda Colony, Uttarpara 
128. Niranjan Nagar, Chandannagar 


List of Post - 1950 Squatters' 
colonies outside C. M. D. (Urban) 


SI. 
No. Name of Colony 


District West Dinajpur 


1. Indira colony, New College 
para Raigunge 


DISTRICT : 24-PARGANAS 


BARASAT SUB-DIVISION 


Subhasnagar colony 
Sahid-bandhu-nagar colony 
Nabapalli Samity, Habra 
Mayaprabhu colony, Habra 
Shri Ramprasad colony, Guma 
Netaji-Nagar colony, Kalipara 
no.l 

8. Kadihati Netaji-garh colony 

9, Niranjan Palli No.1 
10. Azad Hind Garh 
11. Sarat Palli, Ganganagar 
12. Noapara Swal Bagan 
13. Nehrubag, Habra 
14. Bonbehari colony, Barasat 
15. Subhasgarh colony 
16. Mahaprabhu colony, Baigatchi, 

Habra 
17. Barasat Stationpara Udbastu 
Colony, 

18. Bidhan colony Beladanga 
19. Lenin Nagar Udbastu colony 
20. Mahatma Sisir Palli, 
Ashokenagar 


ча иро р 
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21. 
22. 


Nabajiban Palli, Ashokenagar 
Tarun Palli Kalyan Samity, 
Ashokenagar 


DISTRICT : NADIA 


23. Gossain colony, Ranaghat 


DISTRICT: HOOGHLY 


B.P.R. Colony, Tribeni 
Bir Khudiram colony, Tribeni 
Shib Sohagini colony 
(Bastuhara Samity) Tribeni 
Netajinagar colony, Tribeni 
DISTRICT : BARDWAN 
28. Shramiknagar colony, Bankura 
More, Durgapure -1. 
Bidhan Palli, Durgapur -6. 
Sukumarnagar, Bankura Road, 
Durgapur -1. 
Netaji Colony, Durgapur -13 
Indira Nagar colony, Durgapur 


20) 
30. 


gt 
52; 


Post - 50 Displaced Persons' 
Squatters' colonies Set up Between 
Ist January, 1951 and 25th Mach, 
1971 


DISTRICT : BIRHUM 


Name of the Colony 


Paharpur 
Chandrapur 
Balita 
Sambhunagar 
Charor 
Muktinagar 


man poto rrr 
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7. 
8. 
9: 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
I5. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Basantapur 
Chapla 
Doipur 
Palasdanga 
Nildanga 
Khudrapur 
Lakshanpur 
Santoshpur 
Netajinagar 
Khoyerbuni 
Srichandapur 
Halsidanga 
Tekeddaghat 
Chotto Simulia 
Tikuri 
Ramnagar 


DISTRICT : MURSHIDABAD 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
SL 
32. 
33: 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37$ 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


Baroduari and Baroduari 
Kusumkhola Colony 
Vivekananda Colony 
Parashpur-Lenin Colony 
27. Bablabana 
Colony 

Bidhannagar Colony 
Sekendi Pahar Colony 
Singhapara Colony 

Naya Palli. 

Surjanagar Colony 

Suhas Colony 

Ichagunj Gangadhar 
Rameswarpur Mallickpara 
Pilkhana 

Niranjan Nagore-II 
Gandhi Nagore Colony 
Nichupatty Dhankal Colony 
Milan Pally, 
Chandernagore (Jan., 1970) 
Niranjan Colony. 

(Dec, 1969) 

Lahanagar 
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43. Michael Pally 

44. Sarada Pally 

45. Raja Bagan 

46. Narayan Pally 

47. B.B.D. Colony 

48. Santi Colony 

49. Das Colony 

50. Tribeni Rly. Ghat 

51. Kanchati 

52. Bimala Banerjee 

53. Niranjan Pally 

54. Netaji Suhas Colony 

55. Krishnadas 

56. Mitali Pally 

57. Saraswati 

58. Hrishikesh Pally 

59. AmalPally 

60. Khudiram Pally 

61. Tinna Jabardakhal 

62. Itbhata Colony 

63. Narikelbagan Colony 

64. Naba Pally 

65. Swamiji Pally 

66. Railgate Colony 

67. Sukanta Colony 

68. Jyoti Colony 

69. Dadpur Colony 

70. Dakshingopal Tara-Malik 
Colony 

71. Parameshwari Giridhari 
Colony 

72. Amal Pally No. 2 

73. Netaji Nagar No. 2 

73(a). Subodh Pally 

No. 2, Mahandanga 


DISTRICT : NADIA 


74. Bankimnagar Colony 

75. Ramkrishna Pally 
(Kumudnagar Colony) 

76. Nabinpalli (Nutanpalli) 


TEE 
78. 
79. 
80. 


Muktinagar, (Subhashpalli) 
Raja Ram Mohan Palli 
Subhas Palli 

Birnagar Chakraborty Para 
Colony 

Haritala Squatters' Colony 
Karunamay No. I 
Karunamoy No. 2 
Bidhannagar Colony 
Muktinagar Colony 
Niranjanpalli 

Bidhanpalli Unnayan Samity 
Pancher Palli 
(Consolidated with Netaji, 
Bidhan Colony and Udaygarh) 
Taltala Colony 

Kanthal Tala 

Ghoshpara udbastu Colony 
Chandamari Nutanpalli 
Jogendranath Colony 
Kalyani Simanta Colony 
Barohat Colony 

Jhilpar Colony 

No. 2, Mitra Colony 

14 No. Santalpara 
Pharipara 

Seed Farm (Adibasi) 

LT.I. Colony 

Bir Sidhu Kanunagar 

Pukur Par Colony, 
Ambagan Colony 
Majerchar Konarnagar 
Majherchar Block-III 
Majher char Nutan Palli 
Bidhan Palli 

Rabindra Colony 
Vivekananda Colony 

Purba Chandamari Natunnagar 
Colony, = 
Chandmari, Kalyani 
Majherchar Kacharipara 
Sahid Pally, Near Rathtala, 
Kalyani Rathtala 


112. 
113. 


114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 


122. 


123. 
124. 
125. 


126. 
127. 
128. 


129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 


133. 


134. 
135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139, 
140. 
141. 
142. 


143. 
144. 
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Dakshin Chandamari Colony 
Land Less Colony 
Dharambir Colony 

Bidhan Pally 

K.B.M. Bastuhara Colony 
Netaji Jabardhakhal Colony 
Bidhanpally 

Sukantanagar 

Anandapalli 

Lenin Palli 

Sukanta Palli 

Harekrishna Kongar Pally 
Kanpur 

Jorakuthi 
Shimultala/Amritendu Colony 
Dhubulia Nutanbazar 
Dhubulia Biswas 
Bally/Gaburkuli Colony 
Fanshitola Colony 
Ramkrishna Colony 
Uchupara Colony 

Lenin Colony/Nehru Nagar 
Colony 

Stalin Colony/Bhupesh Dey 
Colony 

Stalin Colony/Suhas Colony 
Bipranagar Colony/Kanainagar 
Colony 

Netaji Colony 

Muzaffar Nagar Colony 
Sahid Badal Dutta Colony 


DISTRICT : BANKURA 


Rangamati-Konety Colony 
Santipur Colony 
Doulisuhashpalli 
Vitsayer-hurkunda Char 
Colony 
Pankhaichandipalli 
Mathura Ranachak Gour 
Milan Palli 
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145. Sarisadihi Kotulpur Colony 

146. Amdahi Colony 

147. Chuadanga Colony 

148. Betalan Mahamaya Colony 

149. Bongal Chak-kala Patrai Palli 

150. Sapura Tontulmuri Colony 

151. Khatnagar Colony 

152. Nityanandapur Balua Palli 

153. Amritapara-Bosia Rampur 
Colony 

154. Kurumpur Bhatpara Munui 
Sanjukta Colony 

155. Bara-Palsura Colony 

156. Uttar Pataspur Barasat 
Murapara Colony 

157. Parulia Koshatpur 

158. Panchpara Tashuli Char 
Gobindapur Colony 

159. Dakshin Gobindapur Colony 

160. Uday Palli 


7161. Baramana Colony 


162. Ramkrishna Palli 

163. Pallisree Colony 

164. Sitarampur Mana Colony 

165. Sri Nagar Colony 

166. Telenda Vivekananda Palli 

167. Char Damodar Mohana 
Colony 


DISTRICT : HOWRAH 


168. Shanti Colony 

169. Netaji Nagar (Chandmari) 
170. Rajchandrapur 

171. Balananda Nagar Upanibesh 
172. Sreenagar (2 No.) Colony 
173. Sreenagar Colony (3 No.) 
174. Sreenagar 

175. Ma Sarada Palli 

176. Mattinagar (Upanibesh) 
177. Matigarh 

178. Nipendra Palli 


SS 


179. 
180. 


181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
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Rabindra Nagar 

Binoy Badal Dinesh Smriti 
Palli 

Suraj Sen Udbastu Colony 
Udbastu Colony 

Paachim Para Colony 
Atar Ali Biswas Colony 
Rishi Das Colony 

Rishi Das Colony (No.2) 
Surjya Nagar Colony, 
Sukantapalli Colony 
Bharat Mata Colony No. 1 
Vivekananda Palli 


190(a). Natun Nagar Colony 


191: 


192. 


Paschim Das Nagar, (Naba 
Jiban Samiti) 
Ramkrishna Pally 


192(a). Bharat Mata-II & Ш 


193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 


197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 


203. 
204. 


205. 


206. 
207. 


208. 
209. 
210. 


Chandra Pur Colony 
Char Orphuli Colony 
Kanta Pukur Colony 
Khanjadapur Colony 


DISTICT : MALDA 


Mangalbari Colony 
Khaihata Colony 

Gandhi Colony 
Charlakshmipur Colony 
Khanpur Colony 

Baglabagi Colony (Ranir 
Garh) 

Bilbari-Nazir Khani Colony 
Buraburitala Krishnapally 
Colony 

Paschim Sarbamangala Palli 
Colony 

Adina Colony 

Uttar Mahimnagar & Kanchan 
Nagar Colony 

Gobindapur Colony 

Duba Khokson Colony 
Kadubari Colony 


211. Chandrail Colony 

212. Bolbari Colony 

213. Kutubsahar-Golghar Colony 

214. Ghosani Bag Colony 

215. Kutubsahar Colony 

216. Dalla Colony 

217. Parbatidanga Colony 

218. Agra Colony 

219. Telnai Colony 

220. Harishchandrapur & Aragachi 
Colony 

221. Nandagar & Poali Colony 

222. Pathar Sasuli Colony 

223. Dharanda & Jugi-Pathar 
Colony 

224. Kuchiamore Colony 

225. Kendua Colony 

226. Chhaitangachi Madhyam 
Kendua 
(Diary Farm) Colony 

227. Bulbulchandi Rice Mill 
(Kendua) Colony 

228. Bakshinagar Colony 

229. Jaydebpur Colony 

230. Digalbari Colony 

231. Barwadanga Colony 

232. Bhangatola Colony 

233. Fuldanga Colony 

234. Chinidana Colony 


DISTICT : MIDNAPORE 


235. Dinesh Nagar 

236. Barishal Colony (Midnapur 
Town) 

237. Belda 

238. Bamunpara 

239. Ballichak 

240. Toripara Squatters’ Colony 

241. Gopali Squatters' Colony 

242. Bulbulchati Squatters' Colony 
Bulbulchati 
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243. Jhargram Bonagoria, Bamda 
Jangal Khas, etc. 

244. Udaypalli Cantonment 
Barpathra and Tentigoria 


DISTICT : CALCUTTA 


245. Rly. Colony 

246. Khudiram Colony 
(Khudiram Dev. Society is 
under this Colony) 

247. Satyen Bose Nagar Colony 

248. Purba Banga Bastuhara Relief 
Comtt. 

249. $.$.Р. Colony, (Salvation 
Store Depot) 

250. Majerhat Colony 

251. Sahid Nagar Colony 

252. Pura Basti Colony 

253. Aurobinda Colony 

254. Biplabi Kshudiram Palli 

255. Sarkar Bagan Bastuhara 
Samity 

256. Chandpur Colony 
Old name (Sree Durga Colony 
D 

257. Govt. Colony (Basti) 


DISTRICT : BURDWAN 


258. Nutan Pally Colony 

259. Lenin Nagar Colony 

260. Adarsha Pally 

261. Salimabad No. I 

262. Sukanta Pally 

263. Rasulpur Natun Colony 

264. Harakrishna Konar Colony 

265. Bishnupur Colony 

266. Palla Chandhai Jabar Dakhal 
Colony 

267. Mahesh Danga Jabar Dakhal 
Colony 
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268. 


269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 


273. 
274. 


275. 


276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 


282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 


289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 
293. 


294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 


298. 


Monteswar Tala Canalpar 
Colony 

Chapui Colony 

Palli Sree Colony 

Sagun Bagan Colony (Barsul) 
Jiten Nagar Colony D.T.P.S. 
Durgapur 

Chhora Colony 

Dr. Ambedkar Colony 

(New Gamen Bridge 
Durgapur) 

Ratibati Chandra Jabar Dakhal 
Colony 

Raydanga Colony (Durgapur) 
Rabindra Colony (Uday Pally) 
Ganatantra Colony 

Rathtala Old Colony 

Tazganj Ganalpar 

Barduari Colony 
(Kanchangar) 

Sadarghat Canalpar Colony 
Bamunpukur Colony 

Sukanta Colony (Barsul) 
Haripally Colony (Barsul) 
Patal Para Colony (Barsul) 
Tatultala Colony (P) 
Deshbandhunagar Colony 
Durgapur-3 

Panagarbazar Colony 
Sukantapally Colony 

Sreema Colony (Police Line) 
Sibsankar Colony 

Khanpukur Colony (Kalna 
Gate). 

Sukantapally Colony 
Ambagan Colony 

Subhas Pally (In between B.K. 
Nagar & 

A.V.B. Townshiop, Durgapur) 
Bidhanpally Bidyasagar 
Colony, P.O. Sripally. 
Niamatpur Camping Ground 
(Sitarampur Rly. Stn. Road) 
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299. Gobinda Colony 

300. Saratpally Colony 

301. Rabindrapally 

302. Bammasjid Colony 

303. Raynagar Colony 

304. Adarsha Colony 

305. Subhas Pally 

306. Rasulpur Colony 

307. Dalui Bazar Colony 

308. Behar Natun Pally 

309. Harakrishna Nagar Colony 

310. Dineshnagar Instead of 
Sealdanga 
Jabar Dakhal Colony. 

311. Sankhari Pukur No. 4 

312. Ashisnagar Colony 

313. Milki Adarsha Pally Colony 

314. Netajipally Colony 

315. Jyotipally Colony 


316. Sahid Khudiram Colony, No. 


5, Ichhalabad. 

317. Swasti Pally Colony 

318. Ramudi Colony (Sadarghat) 

319. Shyampur S.S. Colony 

320. Dangapara, Patharkuchi 
Colony 

321. Dekuri Colony 

322. Sukanta Pally Colony (Bhut 
Bagan) 

323. Daspara Colony 


DISTRICT : DAJEELING 


324. Mahakal Squatters’ Colony 

325. Durgadas Colny 

326. Dabgram Unnayan-I 

327. Dabgram Оппауап-П 

328. Deshbandhu Para Squatters’ 
Colony 

329. Debashis Squatters' Colony 

330. Das Squatters' Colony 

331. Sramiknagar Squatters’ 
Colony 


332. 
333. 
334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 


Udayan Unnayan Colony 
Baghajatin Colony 
Suhas Nagar 

B.B.D. Colony 
Adarshanagar 

Natun Para 

Prantik Pally 

Jyotinagar No. 2 

Pati Colony 


DISTRICT : COOCHBEHAR 


341. 
342. 
343. 


344. 
345. 


346. 


347. 


348. 
349. 


350. 


351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 
356. 
357. 
358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
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Patlakhowa (Agri) 
Rashmoni Colony (Agri) 
Putimari Baxirbesh (Non- 
Agri) Colony. 

Bidhan Upanbiesh (Non-A gri), 
New Patakura Colony (Non- 
Agri), 

Indrajit, Nehru Nagar, 
Chandannagar 

(Non-Agri) 

Shyam Sundar Colony (Non- 
Agri) 

Khagriari Colony (Non-Agri) 
Garhanga & Chhatwaelka 
Colony (Agri) 

Gandhinagar Colony 
Guriahati (Non-Agri) 
Priyaganj Colony 
Dakheshwari No. 1 
Ashutosh Pally No. 1 

Netaji Colony 

Ashutosh Pally No. 2 
Ramkrishna Pally 

Dhubi Block Colony 
Shyamsunder Colony No. 2 
Chakchaka Govt. Jaigir Land 
Natuarpur Colony (Agri) 
Baneswar Colony 

Sajerpara Gharmara (Agri) 
Gopalnagar Colony 
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364. Daribash Colony 

365. Middle Class Colony 
Haldibari Mekhligang 

366. Kodaldhoa No. II 


DISTRICT : JALPAIGURI 


367. Bhaktinagar Sq. Colony (1 & 
2) Dabgram, 

368. Harekrishna Sq. Colony 

369. Sarat Pally Sq. Colony 

370. Bankimnagar Sq. Colony 

371. Sitalpara Sq. Colony 

372. Thakurnagar Sq. Colony 

373. Anandanagar Sq. Colony 

374. Mahamaya Sq. Colony 

375. Dacca Udbastu Sq. Colony 

376. Dhumdangi Sq. Colony 

377. Bijaynagar Sq. Colony 

378. Dhakeswari Sq. Colony 

379. Suryasen Sq. Colony 

380. Niranjannagar Sq. Colony (1, 
2,3,4) 

381. Netajinagar Sq. Colony 

382. Nokaghat Sq. Colony 
(Naaghata) 

383. Santinagar Sq. Colony (1 & 2) 

384. Ashoknagar (1 & 2) 

385. Ajoy Ghosh Palli Sq. Colony 

386. Banarhat Adarsha Palli Sq. 
Colony 

387. Mal Netaji Bastuhara Colony 
(I & II) 

388. Ramkrishna Colony 

389. Bagha Jatin Colony 

390. Indira Gandhi Colony 

391. Bagha Jatin Colony 

392. Rabindra Nagar Colony 

393. Arabindanagar Sq. Colony 

394. Hamiltonganj (Rabindranagar) 

395. Bidhanpalli 

396. Anandanagar 


397. 
398. 
399. 
400. 
401. 
402. 
403. 
404. 
405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
413. 
414. 
415. 
416. 
417. 
418. 
419. 


420. 
421. 
422. 
423. 
424. 
425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 
433. 
434. 
435. 


436. 
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Bholardabri & Subarnapur 
Rabindranagar 

Chitta Ranjan 

Khordanga 

Purba Nagarthali 

Uttar Nagarthali 

Choto Daldali and Gochamari 
Subhas Colony 
Kunjanagar 

Jibanmohini Ghosh Park 
Kalyannagar Colony 
Rammohan Colony 

Sri Sri Ma Sarada Pally 
Raja Rammohan Pally 
Jayhind Pally 

Pranta Pally 

Subhas Pally 

Niranjan Sen Pally 

Ranjan Pally 

Sarat Pally 

Dinesh Pally 

Congress Pally I & II 
Hiren Sarkar Firm Refugee 
Colony 

Badal Pally 

Ramkrishna Nagar Colony 
Nazrul Colony 

Manikpur Subhas Colony 
Purba Fulbagan Colony 
North Fulbagan Colony 
Bir Nagar Colony 
Baghajatin E-Block, East 
Vidyasagar Colony No. 2 
Krishnakali Colony 
Herobhanga Scheme II, 
New Rabindranagar 
Baghajatin Colony (New) 
Nabapally Surjya Sennagar 
Benoy Pally Unnayan Samity 
H.L. Sarkar Road Glass 
Factory Colony 

Dinesh Nagar 


437. 
438, 
439. 
440, 
441. 
442. 
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443. 
444. 
445. 
446. 
447. 
448. 
449. 


450. 
451. 
452. 
453. 
454. 
455. 
456. 
457. 
458. 
459. 
460. 
461. 
462. 
463. 
464. 
465. 
466. 
467. 


468. 
469. 
470. 
471. 
472. 
473. 
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Janata Colony 

Adarsha Nagar Colony 
Benoy Badal Dinesh Pally 
Bankim Pally 

New Colony 

Kalimata Colony 


Indiranagar Colony 
Leningarh Colony 

Na Kumargarh 
Chaitanya Nagar Colony 
Ananda Nagar 
Azadhind Nagar Colony 
Domopukur Colony 
(Ramkrishnapur Colony) 
Maha Shakti Nagar Colony 
Ushumpur Pally-IV 
Satyapriya Nagar 
Rabindra Nagar Colony 
Matangini Hazra Pally 
Satadal Pally 
Bibekanagar, Colony 
Satin Sen Pally 

Sahid Mahal-II 

Dulal Nagar Colony 
Dipak Nagar Colony-I 
Dipak Nagar Colony-II 
Dipak Nagar Colony-III 
Nityananda Pally 
Vivekananda Pally 
Ho-Chi-Min Nagar 
Nabaday Pally 

Natun Pally (Bijaygarh 
Colony) 

Netaji Nagar Colony-I 
Niranjan Pally - II 
Ambika Pally 

Rathtala Colony 
Kartick Mallick Colony 
Egaror Pally 


474. 
415. 
416. 
471. 
478. 
479. 
480. 


481. 
482. 
483. 
484. 
485. 


486. 
487, 
488. 
489. 
490. 
491. 
492. 
493. 
494. 
495. 
496. 
497. 
498. 
499. 
500. 
501. 
502. 
503. 
504. 
505. 
506. 
507. 
508. 
509. 
510. 
511. 
512. 
513. 
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Bidhan Pally 

Christian Colony 

Kadihati Netaji Colony 
Kalidham Colony 

Hare Krishna Colony 
Narayan Pally (Sarbahara) 
Hare Krishna Pally Subhas 
Pally - П) 

Kalimata Colony -II 
Deshapriya Pally 

Bidhan Colony 

Niranjan Sen Nagar 
Sevagram Supplementary 
Colony 

Santi Nagar Udbastu Colony 
New Shree Pally 
Leningarh 

Niranjan Nagar A-Block 
Niranjan Nagar 

Iswardayal Kalyan Pally 
Sukanta Pálly 

Amrapally Basinda Colony 
Ambagan Colony 

Bhagini Nivedita Colony 
Kalinagar Sqrs. Colony 
Matangini Sqrs. Colony 
Vivekananda Colony 
Sastri Pally 

Tarun Pally 

Sarbahara Pally-I 

Ram Krishna Colony 

Sri Durga Colony 

Lakshmi Narayan Colony 
Biplabi Surjya Sen Colony 
Niranjan Nagar Block-A 
Niranjan Nagar Block-B 
Panihati Joyprakash Colony 
Joyprakash Nagar Colony 
Prajatantra Pally 

New Adarsha Colony 

New Jayasree Pally 
Upendra Pally 


514. 
515. 


516. 
517. 
518. 
519. 


520. 
521. 


522. 
523. 
524, 
525. 
526. 
527. 
528. 
529. 


530. 


531. 
532. 
533. 
534, 
535. 


536. 
537, 
538. 


539, 
540, 
541. 
542. 
543. 
544, 
545. 
546, 
547. 
548, 
549, 
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Dakshin Bandipur Colony 
Uttar Basudevpur Udbastu 
Colony 

Arunaday Pally 

Sukanta Nagar 

Anantapur Udbastu Colony 
Subhas Nagar Colony 
(Pirgacha) 

Swamiji Nagar Colony 
Hridaypur Railway Side 
Colony 

Niranjan Nagar I, II and III 
Motinagar Colony 

Shyama Prosad Pally 

Azad Hind Pally 

Sulangini Colony 

Bagjola New Camp 

Nirjan Pally II 

Netaji Nagar (Niranjan Pally 
TI) 

New Narendra Nagar Sgrs. 
Colony 

Netaji Palli 

Madan Моһап Colony 

12 No. Rail Gate Colony 
Railway side Colony 
Natun Gram Colony 
College Cornér Sqrs. Colony 
Kumar Pally 

Kayra Kadambagachi Sqrs. 
Colony. 

Siddhartha Nagar Sqrs. Colony 
Chittaranjan Udbastu 
Nityananda Pally 

Unity Colony-I 

Unity Colony-II 

Surya Sen Colony 
Panditjee Colony 
Kamalapur Colony 

Taltala Colony 
Veveknagar Colony 

Sadik Nagar Colony 


550. Monimari Colony 


551. 


Arbelia Colony 


552. Netaji Pally 
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553. 
554. 
555. 
556. 
557. 
558. 
559. 
560. 
561. 
562. 
563. 
564. 
565. 
566. 
567. 
568. 
569. 
570. 
571. 
57. 


573. 
574. 


575. 
576. 
577. 
578. 
579. 


580. 
581. 
582. 
583. 
584. 
585. 
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Pirpukur Colony 

High Road Kalitala Colony 
Netaji Palli Colony 
Saktinagar Colony 
Silpinagar Colony 

Malipara Colony 

Ma Manasha Colony 

No. 1 Paschim Aptori Colony 
Subhas Colony 

Deshbandhu Colony 
Santoshi Ma Colony 
Karbala Colony 

Teor Bagha Colony 

Drivers' Colony 

Parpati Ram Halder Colony 
Padmapukur Colony 
A.K.Gopalan Colony 
Chhinnamasta Palli Colony 
Pabna Colony 

Dhiagarh Colony 

(Naya Daspara) 
Haptiagachh Udbastu Colony 
Jiyaguri Jaypura Uddbastu 
Colony 

Hulamugachh Udbastu Colony 
Mangachh Udbastu Colony 
Chaksubid Hermen Colony 
Sanyas Colony 

Khadimpur Malderpara Vest 
Colony 

Atri Colony 

Bhatpara Colony 

Dangi Dakshin Colony 
Dangi Patharghata Colony 
Kamalpur Netaji Colony 
Atair Colony 


^ 


586. 
587. 
588. 
589. 


590. 
591. 


592. 


593. 


594. 
595. 
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Namadanga Colony 
Durgapur Bastuhara Colony 
Jorapani Udbastu Colony 
Shubandhigachi Udbastu 
Colony 

Ratugachh Udbastu Colony 
Tin-Mile Road Udbastu 
Colony 

Tin-mile Rail Station Udbastu 
Colony. 

Adraguri (Dakshin) Udbastu 
Colony. 

Congress Colony. 

Congress Colony No.2 
(Jyotinagar Colony) 
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596. 
597. 
598. 
599. 
600. 
601. 
602. 


603. 
604. 


Chatragachh Niranjan Palli 
Udbastu Colony. 
Ariayagaw-Narayanpur 
Udbastu Colony. 
Anantanagar Milanpalli 
Udbastu Colony 
Niranjan Udbastu Palli 
Pramod Udbastunagar 
Dakshin Kasba Rabindra 
Udbastu Colony 
Harichand Colony 
Saktinagar Colony 
Silpinagar Colony 
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Lam sure that this book will be of immense value to political and social sclentists 
and Uistorians and future researchers on this subject in this country and abroad. 
West Bengal needed such a pioneering work in the field which the author has made 


his own and in a very real sens? this book is a pioneering work. 
\ Dr. Triguna Sen 


An able, critical and revealing study, based on hard statistics and objective analysis 
кашанын нн, The attitude and policy of the Central Government or the absence 
of policy, based on wilful discrimination between the migrants from the West and 
the refugees from the East, and the eagerness of political parties in West Bengal to 
exploit the situation for promoting their narrow selfish political motives at the 
expense of the larger national interest and security, and in utter disregard of the 
dictates of conscience and the demands of the situation, betray a tragic folly which 


could have been avoided. 


Professor Nishith R. Roy 
Director 
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